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The constant and pressing demand for improved text-books on the subject of Geography has led to the preparation of this work. 
It is designed to afford all the information which the limited time allotted to this department of study in the Common Schools enables 
the pupils to acquire; and it distributes this information so that every part of the science may receive a proportionate degree of atten- 
tion, the intelligence of the pupil be developed in the highest degree, and the best foundation laid for further acquisition. Every 
topic is, therefore, briefly treated, so as not to burden the mind of tlie student with unnecessary details. 

The general principles of Physical Geography are presented as the ground-work of the whole ; the great natural features of each 
grand division are carefully but briefly sketched, and all local descriptions made to illustrate and exemplify these general statements. 

The descriptive geography of the United States, which, as treated in most books, exhausts the time and patience of the student 
with its almost endless repetitions, has been presented by scetions instead of States, only the few salient features of the latter being 
given. 

Arms e^ai populations are introduced in the text, but are stated in round numbers, and according to the latest and most reliable 
local estimates, the object being, not to impart a knowledge of these facts with minute accumcy, but to give a just idea of the compara- 
tive size of countries and cities, and thus prevent the formation of the absurd notions often derived from the study of those text-books 
that give no information of this kind except in statistical tables, which are rarely consulted. 

The fnaps have been drawn and engraved specially for this work, and present the most authentic geographical information. They 
are clear, attractive in appearance, and not encumbered with minute detail^ calculated only to embarrass the learner, except the refer- 
ence maps, which are very full and complete. 

The illustrations may challenge competition with those of any other work of this kind published ; being artistic in design and 
execution, and well calculated to give the most expressive and accurate ideas of the geographical features and localities which they are 
intended to represent. The large vignette engravings inseiied at the head of the grand divisions were designed and executed by one 
of the best artists of the country especially for this work. 

The map questiofis, without being needlessly minute, are copious and exhaustive, and are S3 constructed and arranged as to be 
immediately answered by an inspection of the map ; and combined with them are exercises carefully prepared with the design to 
facilitate review, and impress permanently upon the pupil's mind the names and situation of places. 

No attempt has been made at diffuse explanations, such as fill the pages of so many of the recently-published works on this sub- 
ject, such matters being deemed out of place in a school manual, which is not designed to take the place of the teacher, but to afford 
him aid in carrying on the work of instruction— a portion of which at least should emanate directly from himself. 

Maps showing the chief routes of travel by railroad throughout the United States, with questions and exercises, and a complete 
series of Befe&ekce Maps, embracing different sections of this country, have been added. 
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GEOGRAPHY 



2. Geograp^ is that branch of Hcience which describes the 
surface of the earth, its diviBioaB and inhabitaDte. 

The inrhoe of the earth ie very eitentdve.BUd greatly divendfied. Theluid 
rises, in soine puta, to a grot lieight, while in others it Is level, or broken bj 
■majler elevaUons. In some places, it is Tery cold, and much snow falls \ in 
others, the air is always warm, and sometimee intensely hot ; and these differ- 
ent degrens of heat caase a great varict; in vegetation. The cat at the head 
of this leeeon lllnatrates this wonderfal vaiiety of snrfaee, as well as diversity 
in the character of diCTerenl oonntries. Our first idea of the sarlace of the 
earth is tliat, althoagh brolten by iriegnlarities, it is, in general, a great plain 
extending in all directions ; Init this idea is shown to be incorrect by the fol- 
lowing facte : 

3. We know that the earth is not a plain, becanse, 1, Navigators 
have sailed aronnd i t ; %. The upper portioiiB of objects at a distance, 
as a ship at sea, are seen before any other part ; 3. The shadow of 
the earth, as seen at the time of an eclipBe of the moon, has always 
the form of a circle or a eegment of a circle. 

The only object that, in all portions, casta a circular shadow, is that which 
has the fbrm of a spliere, or ball. 

4. The shape of the earth is very nearly that of a sphere, or 
globe, being a little flattened at two opposite points, called the 



The earth's shape is so neulj that of a sphere, that we may generally speak 
of it as if it were esactlj so'. When, therefore, terms are used with ngard to 
the earth wiiich apply only to a sphere, the pupil mnst andetataiid that this 
correction is to be made. 

6. A half of a sphere is called a hemisphere. 

As geography treats only of what pert&lns to the turfaet of the earth, the 



to the »\ 
the halves of ila surfaoe, fonoed by dividing it 



gei^raplilcal hemispheres a 
in any direction. 

7. The S>iameler, or distance tbrongh the center of the earth, 
is nearly 8,000 miles; the circnmference, or distance around it, ia 
nearly 25,000 miles. 

8. Tlie Surface of the ^arlh contains nearly two linndred 
mUlion sqnare miles. 

Tlie dimensions of the earth, more exactly stated, are as follows : longest 
or equatorial diameter, 7,923 miles : shortest or polar diameter, about 26 miles 
leaa; circumference, 34,890 miles ; surface, 197 million square miles. 

QUEBTiosB.— 1. What is the earth? 2. What is geography? 3. What 
proob may lie given that the earth is not a plain? 4. What is its shapet 
5. MHiat iB an oblate spheroid 1 8, A hemisphere ? 7. What is the length of 
the earth's diameter and circumference? 8. How many square miles in the 
earth's anrface? How many miles longer Is the equatorial than the polar 
diameter ? 



COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 



1 



LESSON II. 

Motions of the earth. 




1. The earth tuniB roond from wcat to east every twenty-four 
hours, and presents in Buccession every pftrt of its anrface to the 



3. This motion of the earth is called ita diurnal or Saily 
M^otion y it causes day and night 

3. The earth also revolves around the sun from west to east once 
every year, or 365^ days. 

4, 'iMxt'vi f^A^'x'i^ Annual Motion ; this revolution around 
the sun, together with the inclinatitm and fixed position of the 
earth's axis, causes the changes of the seasons. 

h. The straight line around which we may conceive the eartli to 
perform ita daily motion, is called its Axis, 

C. The two pointa at the extremities of the axis are the poles ; 
one of which is called the J\rQrth ^ote, and the other, the South 
^le. 

th turns is called the £ast ; 
Hence, the sun appears to rise 

tblB appeanuce being eaiued by tho 

vard where the sun appears to 

East, your back toward the 

"H'esty your left hand will 

be toward the ^ortk, and 

your right hand toward the 

South. 

9. North, east, south, and 

1 west are tho Cai'dinat 

^ifits ; midway between 

them are four secondary 

points, called Northeast, 

Southeast, Northwest, and 

Southwest. 

Other IntemiedUW poiuts are 
Tcpneented in tlie snneied pklore 
of the mariner'H conipaw. 

—1, 2, 3, 4. How maoy^ motions has the earth? What «Te 
thej called? In what time is each performed? Whnt does each produce! 



If uuubb'b compass. 



5. Wliat is the Kxis of the earth ! 6. What are the poles, and how named t 
7. What directions are east and west? 8. How are north and south deter- 
mined? 9. What are the cardinal pointa! What, intermediate points? 



LESSON III. 
CIRCLES OF THE SPHERE. 

1. The surface of the earth may be represented by means of an 
artificial globe, or sphere, on which circles are drawn in order to 

define positions upon it, 

A drcle Is a pUme figure bound- 
ed bj ■ curve line, every point of 
which is equally distant from tiie 
center. In connection with the 
Bphere, the euree line is generally 
termed a circle. 

2. The Circles of the 
Sphere are either great or 
small circles. 

3. A Great Circle is one 
which divides the surface of 
the sphere into two equal 
parts; a Small Circle is 
one which divides it into two 
unequal parta. 

4. For the purpose of measurement, every circle is conceived to 
he divided into 360 equal parts called Degrees; each degree, into 
60 equal parts called minutes; and each minute, into 60 equal 
parts called Seconds. 

Degrees are marked °, mtnntee ', seconds ''. 

5. The great circle which is drawn at an equal distance from the 
poles is called the Equator. Its plane divides the globe into a 
northern and a southern hemisphere. 

6. The great circles which pass through tha polos are called 
Meridian Circles, The plane of each divides the globe into 
an eastern and a westeni hemisphere. 

As the figure of the earth is not perfectly spherical, the meridian drclee, 
althongh so called, are not exact cjrcles. They deviate, iiowever, but sllghtty 
from this form. Even tho equator is not a perfect circle, but somewhat elli|>- 
tical, or oval, the difference between 
the longest and shortest eqnatvrial 
diameters being about two miles. 

7. That part of a meridian 
circle which extends from polo 
to pole is called a Meridian . 
B. The small circles that arc 
parallel to the eqnator are 
called 'Parallels. 

ParaJkl — equally distant at all 

9. The two parallels that are 
234° from the equator are 
called the Tropics, The northern is called the Tropic of 
Cancer, and the southern, the Tropic of Capricorn. 

10. The two parallels that are 2HJ° from the poles are called the 




FARALLELS AND MEIUDIAKB. 



LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 



i^iar Circtes. The northern is called the Arctic Circle, 
and the southern, the A7itarctic Circle. 

QcEBTiONB. — 1. How mB7 the surbce of the eurth t« repreaented t Wbj 
are circles dnwu on M What is a circle? 2. Of how manykiDde are tlie 
circles of the apheret 8. What is a great circle! A small circle! 4. Hon 
kre circles divided? 5. What is the equator ? 6. What are meridiiui drcles! 
7. What is a meridiaD? 8. What are perallclH? 9. Wliat are the tropica; 
What are they called T 10. What arethe polarcirclca! What are they called ? 



LESSON IV. 
LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

1. Distance north or south from the cqnator is called £,atitiule. 
It is reckoned from the equator to the poles. 

2. A place nnder the equator has no latitude. The poles have 
the greatest latitude — namely, 90°. Places situated north of the 
equator are said to be in north latitude ; those south of the equator, 
in south latitude. 



3. J^ouffihtde is distance east or west from any selected 
meridian, called a "Fi'ime or J^irst Jfferidiau . 

i. The prime meridian generally employed is that which ]^)aS£e8 
through Greenwich, near London. 

5. The greatest longitude is 180°, either east or west. Places 
situated under the prime meridian have do longitude. 

The people of difFbicnt countries frequently rcclcon IcDgitudu from the 
capital, or some other importaot place in their own country. Thus lon^tnde 
is eometiniee reckoned, io the United States, from Waslunglon; and in 
France, from Paris. 

6. A degree of longitude on the equator contains 60 geographic 
miles, or 69^ statute, or common miles. Degrees of longitude 
diminish in length toward the poles. 

QUEanONS.— 1, What is latitude, and how reckoned! S. Wliere are 
places that have no latitude! That have the greatest latitude! 3. What is 
longitude T What is a prime meridian T 4. What prime meridian is generally 
employed 1 5. When has a place no longitude T When, the greatest T What 
prime meridiuiB are used by difiL-rent nations! 6. Wliat is the length of a 
degree of longitude ! 



THE WORLD 




LESSON V. 
ZONES. 

1. ^ones are belts, or divisions, of the earth's surface, bounded 
by the tropica and polar circles. 

%. That contained between the tropics is called the Torrid 
Zone, • Its width is 47°. 

3. Those contained between the tropics and polar circles arc 
called the Temperate Zones. 

4. The North Temperate Zone b between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Arctic Circle ; and the South Temperate Zone is between 
the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle. Tlie width of 
each is 43°. 

5. The zones contained within the polar circles are called the 
I'riffid Zones. 

6. The North Frigid Zone is within the Arctic Circle, and the 
South Frigid Zone is within the Antarctic Circle. Each extends 
23J° from the pole. 



7. Therc arc, thereforc, fiv< 
and two frigid zones. 



zones : one torrid, two tempei-atc, 

8. The Torrid Zone is the 
largest ; and the Frigid are 
the smallest zones. 

9. In the Torrid Zone, the 
boat is the greatest, because 

I the rays of the sun are more 
direct there than at other 

I parts; in the Frigid Zones 
the cold is the greatest, be- 
cause the sun's rays arc there 
obliqne, or slanting. 

Torrid means hot ; frigid, cold. 

Qdebtions, — 1. What are 

SONBS- zones! 2. Where is the Torrid 

Zonel 3, 4. Where' arc the Tern- 

poraleZonee! 5,8. The Frigid Zones? What Is the width ofeoch lono? 7. 

Nome the five zones. 8. Wliicli is thelargest! Tli<;sniallest? 9. Wliyisthe 

heat greatest in the Torrid Zone? Why is the cold greatest in the Frigid Zones! 



COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 



LESSON VI. 
MAPS AND GLOBES. 



1. A Map ie a rcpreaentation of the whole or a part of the 
earth's enrface on a plane. 

3. /Torth is toward the top of the map; 
South is toward the bottom. 

3, Salt IB toward the right hand ; West 
is toward the left hand. 

4. degrees of latitude are marked at 
the sides of maps ; of longitude, at the top 
and bottom, or on the equator. 

5. The earth's surface is also represented hy means of Terres- 
trial Globes. 

C. Maps of large parts of the earth's surface arc not so exact as 
globes, as they represent some portions of the surface too small or 
too large, in proportion to others. 

7. The Scale of a map eIiowb the space which definite portions 
of the earth's surface occupy upon it. It is useful in ascertaining 
the distance from one place to another, or the dimensions of differ- 
ent countries. 

Questions. — I . What is ■ map T S. In wlint direction on a map ia noKh T 
Boulh7 a EBBt! WeW? 4. Wliero are dcgreea of latitude inark<.-dT 
DegTOca of longitude,? 5. By what oilier mcflUii is tbo Earth's surface repro. 
sent«d 1 6. Whj are maps lett exact tban (rlobee 1 7. What does tlic scale 
of a map Bhoir t Hotr ia it useful ? 



LESSON VII. 
LAND AND WATER. 

1. A little more than one fourth of the surface of the earth is 
land ; and nearly three fourths, water. 

Tha land surface is about 54,000,000 square miles ; the water snrfaoe about 
143,000,001) square milw. 

2. The Eastern Hemisphere contains more than twice as 
much land as the Western. Of the three great masses of land, tlie 
largest and the smallest are almost or entirely included within it. 



V 



HEHIBFHERX. 



The nieridiaii circle which aeparat^^ the Bastom from the Western Ilemi- 
Bpherc, passes through 30° ivcst from GreeDwicb*. This line was selected 



3. The Northern ffemisphere contains nearly three times 
as much land as the Southern. 

4, The J\rortkern Hemisphere, formed by taking London 
as a center, contains nearly all the land ; and the Southern, nearly 
all the water. The former is called the Continental, or Tjand 
Hemisphere ; and the latter, the Oceanic, or Water Hemisphere. 



WATSrt BEHISPHERB. 



LAND HEHieTHERE. 



5. The great body of water on the earth's sarface is nowhere 
entirely separated by laud. It extends from pole to pole, and 
entirely encompasses each of the large masses of land on the sur- 
face of the earth. 

QUESTIOMS, — 1. How much of tbc eortb's surface ie tandt Bow much 
walerl %. How much more land docs the Eastern Hemisphere contain than 
the Western? What meridian circle sepatatee the Eastern and Western 
HemlsphercB? S. Uow muck more land is contained in the Northern than 
in the SouLbern Hemispherti) 4- How are land and water hemispheres 
formed? 6. Is the groat bodjr of water on the earth's surface separated bj 
the land I What is its eit^t t 



LESSON VIII. 

DIVISIONS OF THE LAND. 

1. The Principal J^atttrai 3)ivisions of the land are 
continents, islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, cspes, mountains, ral- 
leye, and plains. 



2. A CoJltine/tt is the largest extent of land. There are two 
continents. The Eastern and the Western. 



DIVISIONS OF THE LAND. 



To tliese are sometimea oddml AuBtralla, and the undefloed countrj' called 
the Antarctic Continent. Tlie Weatern Continent ia sometimn called the 
New World ; and the Eaateni, the Old World. 

3. An Island is a portion of land entirely surrounded by 



4. Small islands are called Islets. Rocky ialeta are sometimes 
called S'eys, A large collection of islands ia called an Archi- 
pelago j a small collection, a Group or Cluster. 



5. A chain of rocks at t 
called a See/. 



near the surface of the water i 



F.^iNscLA, laruuDB, and cape. 

6. A ^etiinsula ia a portioa of land almost surrounded 'by 

water, 

7. An Isthmus is a neck of land connecting two large por- 
tions of land. 

8. A Cape is a point of land extending into the water. 

0. A high or mountainous cape is called a S^omontoty ; 
sometimes, a Head or Meadland. 



10. A Mountain is a steep elevation of land, of great 
height. 

A moDntaJD top of augar-Ioat shape is called d ptak. 



11. A Tolcafio is a mountain which scuds forth fire, smoke, 
ashes, lava, or other heated matter. 

12. The opening at the top of n volcano is called the 
Crater. 

13. A Hill is a small elevation of land. 

14. A Sanffe is a line of moantains or hills. A prolonged 
range or a collection of ranges is called Chain. A collection of 
chains forms a ^/()»»/(Xf:Q System. 

The highest part of a mountain Is tl 
the hate or foot; the part between the si 

15. A Vallej' is the lowland between hills or mountains. 

A pan is a vallef Interaecting a chain of moantaius, BonictimeB called a 
notch, and when veij deep, a gorge, or dejik. 

16. A ¥lain is a level extent of land. 

17. A Plateau, or Table-land, is an elevated plain. 

Verj eztenaive plidns or plateaus are fn>qnenilf not aninlerrupted 
lerels ; being often undulating, and in some iuatancea CToaaed bj mountain 



18. A desert is a tract of land nearly or quite barren- 



IE). An Oasis is a fertile spot in a desert. 

20, A Shore is a margin or edge of land bordering on the 
water. Tlie margins of rivers are called Sanks. 

a or ocean, and visible from il, is 



QcmnONB.— 1. What are the principal divisions of tjio land? 2. What 
is a continent? Nome the coutinents. 3. What is an island f 4, S. Define 
an idet. archipelago, key, and Te«f. G. W'hat is a peuiiisuln, ? T. Ad isthmus t 
6. A cape? !>, Define a promontory, and a htiid m headland. 10. What is 
amountain? Apeak! 11. Avolcano? 12. A crater? Vi. Ahillt 14. A 
range? A chain? A mountain system? in. A valley? A pass? A notch I 
A gorge, or defile? 18. A iJain? 17. A plateau, or table-land ? IS. A 
desert? 19. An oaais? 20. Ashore? Acoaat? 



^. 
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LESSON IX, 
Divisions OF THE WATER. 

1. The T}-ineipal Natural S>iPisions of the Water are 

oceans, seas, gulfs or bays^traits or channels, BouDd8,lakes and rivers. 

2. The Ocean is the great body of salt water which coTcrs 
most of the earth. 

3. It comprises five grand divisions, called also cceans ; viz., the 
Pacific, Atlantic, ludinn, Arctic, and Autarctic or Southern oceans. 

4. A Sea is a large body of salt water nearly or entirely 
inclosed by land. 

6. A Gu?/ or Sqy is a portion of water opening into the 
ocean, a sea, or other large body of water. 



A BXT AHD STRAIT. 

G. A M^arbor is an inlet in which shipa may be sheltered from 
the wind and waves. A small harbor is called a Ifaven. 

7. A Soad or Roadstead is a place of anchorage for ships 
at some distance from the shore. 

8. A Strait or Channel is a passage connecting two larger 
bodies of water. 

9. A 'Sound is a narrow or shallow channel or bay. 

The narrow bays or BoundB, on the Boutbern and eastern coasts of Ireland, 



are called irop/u (loks) ; on the wiast of Scotland, IocA»0"ka)..fl'***. "''/rtf/M; 
and on the coast of Norway and Denmark, jSor(Ii(fe-yord8'). 

10. A Lake is an expanse of water having no inlet from the 
Bca, or very nearly surrounded by land. 

11. A Z/agoon is an expanse of water situated near the sea or 
ocean, formed by the waters overflowing into it, or filtering into 
it through the soiL 

12. A Ipond is a small lake or lagoon. 

13. A ^irer is a large Rtrcam of water flowing through the 
l»nd. 

14. The Source of a river is the place where ft lises; its 
Mouth is the outlet in which it teiminates, 

15. Streams flowing into a river are called Sranches, Trib- 
vtaries, or Affluents ; sometimes, f'orks. 

16. A l>etta is the tract of land embraced by the mouilia of 
a ri^er. 

17. An Ssluary is a part of a river widening into an arm of 
the sea, 

18. Small streams are called Srooks, Creeks, Xifulets, or 
JP(V/ff. 

10. A large stream flowing over a precipice forma a Cataract / 
a small stream, a Cascade/ both are sometimea called J^alls. 

20. The shores of a river are called its Sanks. Tlio right 
bank and the left bank are the banks on the right and left hand 
respectively as we go down the stream or toward its mouth. 

21. The Sasin or Yattey of a river is the whole region 
drained by it and its tributaries. 

QcESTioss.— 1. Wliat are the principal divteions of the w8t«rT 2. Wliat 
is the ocean? 3. What does U comprise? 4. What ia a bcq? 5. A gulf or 
bay! 6. A liartrarf A haven? 7. A road or roadstead? 8. A strait or 
channel? 0. A sound? Define 2ou;Aj, hdu, firOa of fritlu, anil fi/>rds. 10. 
Whatisalake! 11. A lagoon! 12. A pond? IS.Arirer! 14. The source T 
15. fitrkt and branehMT 16. What is a delta? 17. An estuary? la What 
are small streama calleJ? 10. What ia a cataract? A cascade! 20. How are 
the two banks of a river distinguished ? 21. What ia the basin of a river ? 



LESSON X. 
aUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

Wliat continent does tliis hemisphere contain ? What ocean on the north ? 
East? South? Wi!St? What arc its grand divisions? What isthmus 
connects Uiem? Between what parallels of latitude is the Western Conti- 
nent? Between what meridians of longitude? What Is the general direc- 
tion of this conUnent ? 

Islands.— What large island forms the northeastern part of North Ameri- 
ca 1 Wliat island east of Oreenland ? What large group of Islands between 
North and South America? Which is the largest island of this group? What 
large island at Ilio southern extremity of South America? What name is 
given to most of the numerous islands of the Pacific Ocean? What largo 
islands in the southwest part of this ocean? What group of islands under 
tlie equator, west of South America? What group near the 40th parallel, 
cast of North America ? What group between tlie lOtli and 20th parallels ? 
What lands south and southwest of South America ? 

Peninsulas. — What peninsula in thenorthwestempnrtof North America? 
In the western pan? In the eastern part? In tlie soullienstem part? In 
what direction do most of them project ? 

Capks. — Which is the most eastern cape In Norili America? Tlie most 
we*lem? Wliat cape south of Greenland? Soutli of California? What 
on|ie at the northern extremity of South America? At the eastern. 
eMreniily? At the southern extremity? At the western extremity? 

Mountains. — What great chain of mountains extends through the wc-sleni 
part' of North America? Whot chain in the eastern part? What range 



west of the Roclty Mountains? What great cliaiu extends through the 
western part of South America ? What mountains in the eastern part ? 

Plains anh Plateaus.— What great plain in North America ? Whore is 
the principal plateau? What phtteau in the southern part? Ant. The 
PlaUauof Mexico. What plateau in the eastern jmrt? An». The PUiteau 
t^ the AUeghanie*, What region east of it ? Aiu, The AllanCie Slope. Which 
is the loftiest part of South America? Am. The PUiteau of the Ande». 
What plateau in the ooatem part ? What great plain between these elevated 
rqjioDB ? An». The Great CerUrcU Plain. What names are pven to different 
parta of this plain 7 An». The TJaaot ; tlie Seha^ ; and the Pamptu. 

Seab, Gulfs, and Bats— What sea north of South America ? What gulf 
in the southern part of North America? Wnat bay west of Greenland? 
What iMiy in the northern part of North America? What gulf west of 
Newfoundland ? 

Straits.— What strait leads into Baffin's Bay? Into Hudson Bay? 
What stroit separates Nortli America and Asia ? Between Tierra del Fuego 
and South America? 

Lakes.— What great lake west of Hudson Bay ? Wliat chain of great 
lakes in Uie middle of North America ? What large lake in tlie western part 
of North America? Am. Great Salt Lake. 

RivEKS.— What large river flows through the southern portion of tlie 
central plain of North America 1 What river flows through the northern 
part? Whalriverflowsinto theGulfof St. Lawrence? Which is the long- 
est western branch of the Mississippi River ? The longest eastcni branch ? 
Which is tiie largest river of South America? Wliat river north of It? 
What river has lis basin in the southern port of the great central plain of 
South America? 
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LESSON XI, , 
QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

WhU contiaent (toes thla hemisphere contiUii i What oceui on the nonh 
of Ihie continent f OnUieeut? On the met f What oceans on the south ? 
Retween what parallels Is il f Between what meridians f What b its gen- 
eral direction t What ai« its grand dirisioiii f 

Islands,— What laige island, sometimes called'a continent, son theast ot 
Aatat What island southeast of Australia r What island north of it ? What 
two groups of large islands east and Bontfaeast of Asia t What lliree largo 
islands farther to the southeast? What island souili of Asiaf East of 
Africa f What three email solitarr islands In the Atlantic Ocean, west ot 
Africa? What group near the northwest coast? What Islands west of 
Europe ? North of Europe f What hirge island northwest of Europe, partly 
in this hemisphere ? What partly explored regions near the south pole ? 

Pknis BUiAs.— Which of the grand divisions of the Eastern Continent la a 
peninsula? What istbmnB connects it with Asia! What peninsula !a the 
southern part of Asia ? In the northwestern part of Europe ? 

CAras.— What cape at tho north extreinity of Europe ( Of Arfa ? Of 
Africa? What cape in Asia i^ farthest east? [SeeMap iff Wetitm Emm- 
pAare.} Farthest south ? Which ia the most eastern cape of Africa? Southern 
cape ? Western cape ? 

MoDKTAiKB. — What ranges of mountiuna In the southem part of Burope? 
Id the southern part of Asia? What range near the central part of Asia? 
In the northern part of Africa? In the southem part? In the eastern part? 



Puina AKD Fljitbaub. — Where la the greatest plain iu the Eastern Contl- 
' nent? What plain in the eastern part of Aua? What plateaus In the 
southem part? What parts of Africa are plateana ? 

Seas, Ouiin, xsa Bats. — Wliat sea between Europe and AMca ? Between 
Asia and Africa ? What seas east and southeast of Asia ? What sea south- 
west? What hay south of Asia? What gulf west of Africa? What sea 
southeast of Europe ? In the western part of Europe ? 

BTBAira ADD Charmkls.— What strait leads into the Mediterranean Bea ? 
IqIo the Red Sea? What channel between Africa and Madagascar? 
Between Sumatra andJava ? An*. Strait of Sunda. 

Laxks. — What great salt lake, called a sea, in tlie western part of Asia ? 
Am*. The Cdtpian Bea. What smaller one cast of it? What lakes In the 
eastern partof Africa? 

RrviBa,— What large river of Europe flows into lie Black Sea ? What 
Into the Caspian Sea? What large rivers In northern Asia? What great 
river Bows through the plain of China? What rivers in southern Asia? 
What river in tlie eastem part of Africa ? In the westem pan ? In Ihe 
southem part? 

Gknehal Qttbstions on both HsmsFHEitss. — What grand divisions arc 
crossed by the Equator ? What by the Tropic of Cancer ? What by tiic 
Tropic of Capricorn? What by the Arctic Circle? Which of the grand 
divisions are wholly or partly in the Torrid Zone ? In the North Temperate 
Zone? In the South Temperate Zone? In the North Frigid Zone? In 
what zones Is Australia? What regions in the South FriglcfZone? 



LESSON XII. 
THE CONTINENTS. 



1. Tho two Continents comprise nearly five sixths of the land 
surface of tho earth. The area of (he Eastern is more thao double 
that of the Western. 

Tlie area of the Eastem Continent Is about S3»00,000 sqnare miles ; of tlie 
Western, 16,000,000 square miles. Of all the grand divisions, Europe la the 
smallest ; South America, about twice as large ; North America, somewhat 
larger than South America; Africa, more than three times as large as 
Eon^ ; and Asia, about four and a half times aa large. 

2. The Eastern Continent is broad and compact in shapp, 
and its greatest extent is from east to west. 

3. The ifestem Continent is long and narrow, and its 
greatest extent is from north to sonth. 

The Eastern continent extends through 200* of longitude &nd 110' of la^- 
tode ; tlie WMtem, extends through li)0° of longitude and 120° of latitude. 
The greatest width of eacli is at 00° N. Each continent expands Into broad 
flats or lowlands, toward the north, and narrows toward the south, terminat- 
ing In a lofty promontory. 

Ci^ Horn, at the southem exbemi^ of South. America, l3 a mass of steep 
rock about 8,000 feet high ; Table Mountun, at the southern point of Africa, 
is aboat 8,500 feet high. 



4. Nearly all the i>eninsulaB of both continents project toward 
Ibo south. 

the peninsulas of Tucalan anil 






6. By the Cooit-tine of a country ie meant the whole extent 
of shore bordering on the ocean or its inlets. In proportion to its 
surface, Europe has the longest coast-liDc; and Africa, thoshorteet. 
Europe, with an area of about three and a half millions of square miles^ 
has a coaaMine of 30,000 miles ; while Africa, with an area of nearly eleven 
and a half millions of square miles, has a coast-line of only 16,000 miles. A 
comparison of the map of each will render tho reaaon of thia obviona Eu- 
rope is penetrated by deep Inlets, which form numerona irregularly-shaped 
peninsulasi while Africa has not a uogle important guK, except the Qulf 
of Guinea. 

6. The average elevation of the grand diviaioiis differs connder- 
ably, owing to a difference in the extent and height of their tabic 
lands and mountain chiuna. 

The mean height of Ana la about 1,1S0 feet ; of Sonth America, 1,130 feetj 
of North America, 750 Ibet; of Europe, 670 IbeL That of Africa is ™de- 
termined. 

1. Mt. Everest, the highest point on the earth's surface, is a i»eak: 
of the Himalaya Moanttuns, five and a half miles high. The great- 
est depression of the land surface is at the Dead Sea, in the south- 
western part of Asia, 1,300 feet below the level of tho ocean. 

8. The Antarctic Continent is a mountainous re^on near 
the Antarctic Circle, stretchmg through more than 1 00° of longi- 
tude, but of unknown extent toward the south. 

It was discovered by the U. S. Exploring Expedition, under Captain 
Wilkes, in 1840. Bnderby's Land, Qraham's Laud, and South Victoria prob- 
ably form with it a continuous tract. 

QiixsnoNS.— 1. How much of the luid surfhce of the earth do the two 
continents comprise ? What is the area of each continent in square miles ? 
Stale the oomparative sise of each of the grand divisions. 3. What is said 
of the shape and extent of the Eastem Continent T 3. Of the Westem 1 De- 
scribe Cape Horn and Table Mountain. 4. In what direction do the penlnsu- 
laa of both continents project! G. What ia meant by Ihe coast-line of a 
country T Which grand division has tiie longest coast-line ? Which has the 
ahortest? 0. la the average elevation of each grand dlviMon the samet 
State the mean height of each. 7. Where la the highest point on the 
earth's surface? Where hi the greatest depreaalon below the se*-level? 
8. Describe the AnUretlc ConUnont By whom, and whan, was itdiscoveredT 
What lands does It probably Include ! 
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LESSON XIII. 

ISLANDS. 

1. Islands are cither ContinerUal or Oceanic^ tho former 
are Bitiinteil near the contiiii^iitM ; thu luitter, r-t a diataiico from 

2. ConHnentat Islands are generally long ami nni-rov-, ami 
lie in chains parallel to the neighboring coast, or to monntain 
ranges in the vicinity. 

Tbe Japan and other Asiatic blanda are examples. 



7. Coral ulands are Bometimes enrronndod, at a distance of tiro 
or three miles, by rcefa of coraL Such reef^ aro called ^neir~ 
cting Seefs. 

8. There are also reefs of coriil lying parallel to czteDsive shores 
and ct a considerable distance from them. These are called 
Carrier Xeefs, because they often obstruct p 



Grtat Barrier Retf, off the nortlicast co«st of AuatrtJia. is about 1,000 
miles iu leo^h, and ita avenge diataiice from tlie shore Sa between twenty 
iui4 thirt; miles. 

QrasTiOMS,— 1. Of how many kinds are iriands t S. What is said of con- 
Uoeutal islands? 3. Of oceaaio Islands? 4 Of volcanic Islands? Give 
examples of each. 5. What an ooral islands? What is coral? 6. What is 
an atoll, or lagoon island? 7. Wliat are endrcUng reefs? B. Barrier reefsl 
DennrilM Oreat Barrier Raef. 



DCEAHIC AND 

8. Oceanic Jstands occur in the ocean singly or in circular 
groups ; such as St. Helena, Ascension, and the numerous groups 
of the Pacific Ocean. ' 

4. Yotcanic Jstands arc such as are raised from the bottom 
of the ocean by volcanic forces. They are usually high and rocky; 
have bold, steep shores ; and are marked by lofty monntain peaks. 

Bucli are tlio Canaiy Islands, Cape Verde Elands, and other islands near 
Ihe northwest coast of Africa^ alaomoet of tbe islands near Asi^ 

5. Corat Islands are those that consist of coral, a substance 
formed from small marine anim tJB. 

Coral oouslflts of the aton/ skelutons of theaa little animals, which remain 
In hug* wsHSiw after their bodies have perished. These masses, nused one 
Dpon another and corered with sand, seaweed, etc., form the coral islands. 
Terj many of tbe islands of the Pacific are of coral tormation. 



6. An Atoll, or Zagoon Island, consists of a narrow belt, 
>r ring of coral, inclosing a shallow lake or lagoon. 



LESSON XIV, 

HOUHTAinS. 

1 . The Zand Surface of the Marth is diyersifled by 
mountains, hills, valleys, table-lands, and plains. 

2. The Zongest Mountain System is fonnd in the westom 
part of America, consisting of the Andes and the Rocky Mount- 
ains, with the chains parallel to the latter. 

3. Tho Most ^xlensipe Mountain Sj'Stem of the ^ast- 
' em CoJttinent is that which commences at the eouthirestern 

part of Europe, and extends eastward to the Pacific Ocean, in- 
cluding the Alps and the Himalayas. 

The extent of the American tfjUiea Is about 10,000 miles ; that of the 
Eaatem, about 8,000 miles. The cnlmlnating, or highest point of the former 
Is about 33,500 feet high ; that of tbe latter, 29,000 feet high. 

4. The Great Mountain ^sterns, it will be seen, extend 
in the direction of the greatest length of tbe continents, 

6. These Mountain Chains do not coneist of a long line of 
narrow elevations, bub of ranges, parallel to each other and, in 
somo places, of very considerable width. 

The Andes Mountains hsTe an average width of S50 miles ; the greatest 
width of the chain being about 400 miles. Tbe width of the HlmalaTsa la 
aliout 4U0 miles. 

6. The Great Mountain ^sterns are remote from the 
central regions of the continents. In America, they extend along 
ihe western borders ; in the Eastern Continent, they are near the 
southern and eastern coasts. 

7. Tlio Mimber of Volcanoes ia estimated at about four 
hundred ; of these, about two-thirda are upon islands, generally 
ia the Eastern Hemisphere. Less than two-thirds of the whole 
arc, lit present, active volcanoes. 

8. Most of the Active Volcanoes of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are on the mainland. They are generally near the ocean 
or somo inland body of water. 

Since it la found that the heat increases very rapidlj ^ we desMnd below 
the surface of tbe earth, it is supposed that its interior condsis of a mass of 



PLAINS AND PLATEAUS. 



melted amtter. Wftler comjng in contact nith this heated matter, and being 
converted into eteam, the force thus prodacnd causes a disturbance of this 
vast subterranean sea ol liquid fire, and thus gives rise to volcanic eruptions 
and eartbquakea. The melted matter thrown oat b; volcanoes Is called iata. 
ScDme volcanoes emit large qnaatities of boiling water. 

9. Volcaiioes are mosi numerous io the Torrid Zone, bnt 
some are found in all other latitudes. Jan Majen, in the Atlantic, 
71° N., is the most northern volcano, and Mount Erebns, in South 
Victoria, the most sontbem. 



Howis the land sarfaceof the earth dlveisifled? 3. Where 
is the longest mountain system 1 8. Wbero is the most extensive mountain 
Bfst«mof the Eastern Continent T Slate the altitude and extent of each. 
4. In what direction do these mountain sTstema extend ? 0. Of what do 
these mountain chains consist? State the width of the Andea and the Hima- 
layas. Q. In what part of each continent are its great mountain systems t 

7. How man; volcanoes are there! How man; of these are active? 

8. Whero are the active volcanoes of Uie Western Hemisphere! Explain 
the cause of volcanoes. What is lava? 9. In what »>ne are volcanoes 
most numerous? Which is the most uonhern volcano! The most 
flouthem ? 



LESSON XV. 

PLAINS AND PLATEAUS. 

\. The land surface of the earth comprises Hightands and 
Zowtand$, 

.2. Miffhlands are parts which have an elevation of abont 
8,0p0 feet and upward, above tkc eearlevel. They include mounts 
ains and plateaus. 

3. Ziowtands include lowland plains and valiejs. 

4. The Most Extensive Zowiand ^Plains are the Great 
Central Plain of North America, the Central Plain of South 
America, and the Great Northern Plain of the Old World. 

5. The Plains of the Western Continent embrace a^ut 
two-thirds of its whole surface ; those of the Eastern Continent, 
less than one-third. 

6. The Great Plains of the ^artft are situated in the cen- 
tral and eastern parts of the New World, and northern parts of 
the Old. The former is peculiarly the region of plains, and the 
latter, of plateaus. 



7. "Plains are generally well-watered, being intersected by 
large and navigable nvers ; they have a fertile soil, and are the 
chosen abodes of man. 

The Plain of Chins, oelimated to contain 210,000 square miles, supports a 
population of 170,000,000, and produces an immense quantity of wheat, rice, 
silk, lea, cotton, etc. 

8. Plateaus are generally noted for a want of fertility, but are 
cool and healthful, and are, therefore, sometimes the resorts of 
mankind during the oppressive heats of summer. 

9. The Piu'neipal Plateaus are in the western parts of the 
Western Continent, and in the southern portion of the Eastern." 
Tlie loftiest plateaus arc in aouthem Asia, Nearly the whole of 
Africa, south of the latitude of Cape Guardafui, is an extensive 
plateau. 

QUEHTIONB.— 1. What does the land surface comprise ! 2. What nre high- 
lands! What do they inelade 1 3. What do lowlands ioilude! 4. Which 
are (he? most extensive lowland plains? 5. How luucli of each cootioeut do 
lowland plains include ? fl. In what part of the continents are they Eituated ? 
7. What is the general character of plains! Give an c sample. 8. Whst is 
the character of plateaus? 0. Where arc Iho principal pluteans? 
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LESSON XVI. 
SPRINGS, RIVERS, AND LAKES. 

I. Springs are formed by water Eiiikiiig into the ground till it 
finds somo hollow place, by which it is contained ae in a reservoir, 
and from which it issues ut a lower level. They are supplied by 
rains and melting snow and ice. 

%. Sivers commonly take their rise from springs, lakes, or the 
melted snow and ice of moiintaine. The largest rivcre have their 
sources in the anow-clad mountains of table-lands. . 

3. The magnitude, or volume, of rivers depends not only upon 
the extent of their basins, but also upon the amount of rain that 
fulls and the evaporation that takes place during their course. 

Thus the volume of the Amazon ia five times bh fn^ot as tliat of the Kile, 
although its bsB^u ia lees than twice as great, l>ecaase the former flona 
through ft region abounding in moisture ; whereas the latter is subjected to a 
rapid evaporation from the drj and heated atmosphere, and also loses its 
wateia by infiitratiou — sinktug into the ground. 

4. The Telocity of rivers depends upon their slope and the 
smoothness and directness of their cliannels. A descent of oue 
foot in two hundred feet, unless the channel is winding, renders 
n river unnavigablc; a greater fall produces rapids, a cascade, or 
waterfall. 

5. Rivera are divided into two classes ; Oceanic and Con- 
tine7itat, 

6. Oceanic Siyert arc those that directly or indirectly flow 
into the ocean. 

7. Continental hirers are .those that discharge their waters 
into inland lakes, swamps, etc. 

8. 3>eUas are formed at the mouths of large rivers by dejiosits 
of mud washed down from the soil. 

0. A Watershed is the ridge of land that separates one river 
basin from another. 

10. A River System includes a river and all its tributaries. 

II. Jjakes abound in lowlands having but little slope, and 
therefore a slow and imperfect drainage. Hence they are numer- 
ous in the northern parts of both continents. 

13. In the Torrid Zone there are but few permanent lakes, since 
most of the smaller sheets of water are dried up by the sun. 

13. Lakes occur at very great elevations. Lake Sir'ikol, near 
the western border of the Chinese Empire, is about 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea ; and Lalp Titicaca, in South America, 
is over 12,000 feet. These arc the loftiest lakes in the world. 

14. Salt JJakes occur in inland basins, generally in plateaus, 
whtrc the rains are light, and the surplus water ia carried off by 
evaporation. They have no outlets. 

15. Their saltness is caused by the accumulation of saline mat- 
k'rs w;iahcd down from the soil, and carried into them by the i 
rivers and springs. ' 



QuESTtOHB.— 1. How are springs formed? How supplied? 2. From 
what do riven take iheir rise ? 8. On what does the volume, oi magnitade, 
of rivers depend? How do the Amazon and Nile illustrate this? 4 On 
what does the velocity of rivers depend? 5. Into what classes are riveis 
divided? 6. What are oceanic rivers? 7. Coniinenial rivers? 8, How are 
deltas formed? 9. What is a watershed ? 10. What does a river system 
include? 11. Where do lakesaboand! 12. Why are there few permanent 
lakes in the Torrid Zone ? 13. Which arc the loftiest lakes ? 14. ^Vhcro do 
salt lakes occnr T 15. Why are they salt ? 



LESSON XVII. 
THE OCEAN. 



1. The Ocean, with its tributary seas, comprises an area of 
about 142,570,000 square miles. 

2. The waters of the ocean are salt, for iho same reason that 
lakes which have no outlets arc salt, 

8. The color of the ocean is generally a deep blno ; but, toward 
the coast, it turns to bluish green. Different parts are of peculiar 
colors. 

4. Thc^btryfc (?ctfaa has the greatest area : it CKtends between 
the Antarctic Ou-clo and Behring Strait, about 9,000 miles, and 
between the Isthmus of Panama and eastern A^a, 11,500 miles. 
It is less stormy than the other oceans. 

6. This ocean is conceived to be separated from the Indian 
Ocean by the meridian which passes through the southern point of 
Tasmania ; and lh)m the Atlantic by that which divides Cape 
Horn. 

6. The Atlantic Ocean is from 900 to 5,000 miles wide, and 
extendi 9,000 miles from north to south. It is distinguished by 
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OCEAN CURRENTS. — CLIMATE. 



the Dumber of its seas, gulfe, and bays, and by the nnmeroos TSat I 
rirers which flow into it. It is also noted for Btonns. 

The rivers mbataiy to the Atlantic have the moet exten^ye baMne, «od 
pour forth the greatest Toliune at wKlar. The principal ire the Hiasiaaippi, 
St. lAwrence, Amuon, Ls PUt&, Danube, Nile, and Niger 

7. The Atlautic is conceived to be separated from the Indian 
Ocean by the meridian wbieh divides Gape Agalfaas. 

8. The Indian Ocean extends 6,000 miles from north to 
south, and 6,000 miles from east to west It is particularly snhject 
to hurricanes and violent storms. 

9. The Arctic Ocean has an average hreadth of 3,400 miles ; 
the Antarctic Ocean is of nnknown extent Both are remark- 
able for their vast fields of ice. 

10. The Sasin or Valley of an Ocean is the whole extent 
of surface covered by its wat«rs or drained by the rivers that flow 
into it. 

11. The depth of the ocean varies from 1,000 to 30,000 feet 
The greatest depth in the north Atlantic is 25,000 feet 

QUESnOHB.— Whftt does the ocean comprineT 3. Why are its waters 
salt! 3. What is the color of the ooeauT 4 Describe the Pacific Oc««n. 
5. What meridian divides it from the Indian Ocean T 6. Describe the 
Atlantic Ocean. T- How divided from the Indian Ocean ? 8. Describe the 
ladian Ocean. 0. Describe the Arctic and Antarctic oceans. 10. What Is 
the ba^n or vaUe7 of an ocean* 11. What ia the depth of theoceant 



LESSON XVIII. 
OCEAN CURRENTS. 

1. Ocean Currents are extendve and regular mdvemenCa in 
the waters of the ocean, in a fixed direction, as the Qolf Stream. 

2. Theee currents are cansed by the winds and tides, the earth's 
rotation on its axis, and the heat of the sun. 

The heat of the bud being greater at the equator than at any other part of 
the earth, more water rises there in vapor, and the colder waters flow ftom 
the poles to mipplj its place ; but as these waters are constantly advancing 
into regions that have a greater rotary motion than they have acquired, they 
are )ett behind, and thus turned toward the wesL The same cause produces 
constant winds — called Trade Winds — that act upon the surface of the water, 
and contribute greatly to the production of the great ocean currents. 

3. Currents are either Constattl or ^Hodtcat : tho former 
arise from permanent causes, as the earth's rotation and constant 
winds; the latter, from periodical causes, as the tides, shifliog 
winds, etc, 

4. The most extensive of the constant currents is the Sgua~ 
toriat Current, caused by the earth's rotation. As it moves 
westward around the earth, it crosses the Pacific Ocean in a belt 
3,500 miles wide. 

6. The most important of the Other currents are the Oulf Stream, 
the Japan Stream, the Antarctic and Arctic currents, the East 
Greenland Current, and the South Atlantic Current. 



fl. The Gulf Stream ia a majestio current arising from the 
equatorial current, which, after entering the Qalf of Mexico, is . 
impelled outward by the sh^te of the coast in a northeast direc- 
tion, and crossing the Atlantic bathes the western shores ot 
Enrope, a part flowing to the north into the Arctic Ocean, and 
the other part to the south, so as to rejoin the equatorial current 
Its waters are warm. 

1. That part of the Atlantic Ocean which is embraced within 
the circuit of the equatorial current and the Gulf Stream is called 
the Sarffosto Sea. 

This oceanic badn derives its name, Sargauo Sea, or Qrtmy Sea, from the 
vast aocomulatioDS of sea-weed which cover lis surface, being brought within 
It hj the constant whiri of the surrounding waters. 

8. The J^apan Stream resembles the Gulf Stream, but is not 
so powerful a current It originates in the equatorial current it 
the eastern shore of AMa, and flowing in a northeast direction 
across the Pacific, moderates, by its warm waters, the climate or 
tho western parts of North America. A sargasso sea ia formed by 
this current in the Pacific Ocean, similar to that in the Atlantic 

9. Counter Currents are such as flow alongside or beneath 
other currents and in an opposite direction. 

10. Drift Currents are produced by the action of winds, 
ofiecting only the sorfoce waters of the ocean. 

Questions.— 1. What are ocean currents ! 3. How are tbciy cansed T 3. 
How niany kinds are there t Define eacli. 4. Which is the most extensive 
ocean current t Describe it. 5. Name the most important of the other 
cunenla. 6. Describe the Qnlf Stream. 7. What is the Sargasso Seat 6. 
Describe the Japan Stream. 9. What are counter currents T 10. Drift 
currents f 



LESSON XIX. 

CLIMATE. 



A TROPICAL BCEKZ. 



COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 



I. ^yCUmat& is meant the heat or cold, moisture or dryness, 
.healthfulnesB or unhealthfulnese, of the atmosphere. 

3. Climate depends npon several circumstances; as, distance 
from the equator, height above the leyel of the sea, distance from 
the ocean, and the direction of the prevailing winde. 

3. The MoHest farts of the ^arth are the lowland plains 
of the Torrid Zone, and such as are inland, or near sandy regions. 

4. The Coldest farts are near the Frigid Zones, and unpro- 
tected from the icy winds. Such are the northern parts of the 
Great Northern Plains of the Eastern and Western continents. 

5. The mountain regions and plateaus between the tropics enjoy 
a perpetual spring, the heat being modified by the elevation. 
Lofty mountains everywhere are perpetually covered with snow. 

6. Ocean currents, as the Gulf Stream, affect the climate of 
different countries. The western parts of Europe and North 
America are much warmer than other countries in the same lati- 
tude, on this oocount. 

7. Lines drawn across the map so as to connect places of the 
same average temperature, are called Isotherinat Jjines- 

8. Between the equator and 30° of north latitude, the (Pre~ 
vailing Winds blow from the east or northeast; and between 
the equator and 30° of south latitude, from the east or southeast. 
These winds are called Trade- Winds. 

9. Beyond these limits, the winds are variable; but on the 
ocean, where there are no objects to obstmct them, their prevail- 
ing direction is from the west. 

10. These winds communicate to the land the even temperature 
of the ocean, and carry the moisture exhaled from its surface to 
the interior, where it falls in the form of rain, dew, snow, etc. 

II. Mountains condense the vapors of the atmosphere. Hence, 
elevated regions or those near mountain ranges generally receive 
the moat rain. More rain, however, falls on the coast regions 
than in the interior, and in tropical than in temperate countries. 

Vl. Climate is also greatly affected by the kind of soil and the 
extent of vegetation. The removal of forests renders the climate 
of a country warmer. 



13. The Meaithfuiness of a climate depends chiefly upon its 
freedom from the noxious gases which arise from the decay of 
vegatable and animal matter. 

QuRSTiOHfl.— 1. Wliat ia cllmatet 2. Upon wliat circumstancas docs it 
depend! 3. Whpreare the hottcRt prla of the earth? 4. The coldest p&Ke! 
5. What is the climate of highlaads botweon tbe inipica! Where is there 
perpetual snow? 6. What is the effect of ocean currents upon climate) 
7. What are iBotliermal lines) 8. What are trade-winds! 9. Where are 
variable windi T 10. Wliat is the uee of winds? 11. Where does the moat 
rain fall? Whyl 19. lu what other way is climate affected? 13. Upon 
what does the health fulness of a climate depend? 



LESSON XX. 
DIFFERENT RACES. 

1. The people inhabiting the different regions of the globe have 
been divided into five varieties, or races ; namely, the Caucasian, 
OT J^uropean ,' i\i^MongoUan, or Asiatic ; i\\<i J^thiopia ft, 
or African; xh^Malaj; oaAtha American ot Indian. 

2. The Caucasians are distinguished for their light complexion 
and straight hiur. They tubabit nearly the whole of Europe, 
southwestern Asia, and a large part of America. They comprise 
the most enlightened and drilized nations of the world. 



HACKS OF MEN. 

3. The Mongolians have a yellow complexion, high cheek- 
bones, and long dark coarse hair. They inhabit a large part of 
Asia, and the northern parts of Europe and America. 

4. The Ethiopians comprise the different varieties of the 
negro, or black, race. They are found in central and southern 
Africa, and in the warm regions of other parts of the earth. 

5. The Malays are distineuished for their brown complexion, 
flat face, and long coarse hair. They inhabit southeastern Asia 
and the islands in its vicinity. 

6. The American Indians resemble somewhat tbe Mongo- 
lians. Their complexion is red, and they liave high cheek-bones 
and long dark hair. 

7. They are found in the western parts of the United States 
and other parts of North America, and in South America. 

8. The number of each race has been estimated as follows: 

CBDCadan 600.000,000 

Mongolian 684,000,000 

African 183.000,000 

Malay. 45,000X)00 

American 13,000,000 

Total 1,437,000.000 

QuKBTioNs.— 1. How many and what raws Sf people are there ? 3. How 
are tlie Caucasiana distinguished, and where do they dwell ( 3. The Mongo- 
lians? 4. The Ethiopians? 5. The Malays? 6, The American Indians? 
7. Where are they found ? 8. What is the estimated number of each race ? 
The toifll populalJon of the world ? 
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STATES OF CIVILIZATION. — GOVERNMENT. 



LESSON XXI. 
STATES OF CIVILIZATION. 

1. Nations, with regard to the degree of thcii- civilization, are 
dirided int« five general classes : Savage, Sarbarous, ffajf~ 
ctpilized, Ciyilized, and Enlightened Nations. 

2- Savages dwell in tribes ; they live in caves, dens, or hutA, 
and are chiefly occupied in hunting, fishing, or war. 

3. Sarbarous Nations hve in larger communities than 
savages, practice some rude arts, attend to the rearing of flocks 
and herds, and in some cases, till the soil. 



Other names are nsfd in diCFerent couotries instod of emperor ; as Sultan. 
Ctsr, Shfth, Mogul, or Kajali. ^ 

A couDlrj with manf ton^lgn po8seBsionB,»r ouo that embraces manj 
states or DatioualitieH, is sometimes called an empiro ; as, the Britiih Eimpirs. 

0. A J^imi/ed MdnarcAjf ia that in which the ruler is re- 
strained by fixed laws, called a Constitution. 

t. A limited monarchy is generally called a Kingdom. The 
monarch is either a king or queen. 

Inferior monarcha are sometimos styled Printet, Dvket, Grand Dultet, and 
£I<di>f4; and their terrltorieB, PrineijkUUUi, Duehiet, Grand i>ueAie*, and 



4. ffaif-ciyilized Nations have organized governments and 
dwell in cities, occupy themselves in agriculture and mechanic 
arts, bnt ai'e without education, refinement, or morality. 

5. Civilized Nations are such as have made considerable 
progress in knowledge and morality, have good governments and 
generally wise laws. 

6. Enlightened Nations are snch as hold the highest rank 
in intelligence, scientific progress, and moral, religious, and social 
culture. 

QUK^TIONB. — 1, How are nations divided with respect to their degree of 
civilization^ 3. How do aavaf^ live! 8. Barbarous nationgf 4, Ilnlf- 
civUiied naUons t 5. What are civilized nations ? fl. Entighteued nations ? 



LESSON XXTT, 
GOVERNMENT. 

1. There are three principal forms of government : Mon~ 
archy, Aristocracy, and democracy. 

2. Monarchy is that fSrm of government in which the 
supreme power is vested for life in a single ruler, called the mon- 
arch or sovereign. 

3. Monarchy is absolnttf or limited. 

4. An Absolute Monarch is that in which the power of the 
sovereign is unlimited. 

5. An Etnpire is an extensive country, generally under an 
absolute monarch called an Emperor. 



8. Aristocracy is a government by a privileged class, called 
nobles. 

9. democracy is a government exercised by the people. 

10. A Sepublie is a country the rulers of which are chosen by 
the people. 

11. A State is a division of a country, regulating its own local 
affairs, but subject to the general government. 

A country subject to the governmmt of another country, is called a Proti- 
ince ; Bometimes, a OotniTUOii ; as, the Dominion of Canada. 

12. The divisions of a state are called Counties ; those of 
counties are called Townships- 

13. A Town is a permanent collection of houses and inhab- 
itants. 

14. A City is an incorporated town, usually governed by a 
mayor and aldermen. 

15. The Capital ot a country is the city in which itslegisla- 
ture meets, and in which its chief magistrate usually resides. 

16. The Metropolis is the city which contains the greatest 
number of inhabitants. 

17. A Sea-port Town is one situated on a harbor or river 
near the sea. Other towns are said to be Inland. 

Questions. — 1. How many principal forms of government are iheret 3. 
What is monarchy f 3. Ot liow many kinds is it t 4. What Is an absolute 
monarchy! 5. What isan empire? What names are sometimes given to 
an emperor! C. What is a limited monarchy! 7. WTiat is it generally 
called ! What names are given to interior raomircliB ! 8. What is an aris- 
tocracy! 9. A democracy! 10. A republic! 11. A state! A province! 
13. What are the divisions of asUtecalled! 13. What is a town? 14. A 
city! 15. Thecapttalnf acountry! 10. Tho metropolis. 17. A seaport 
town ! What are cities and towns not so situated called t 
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LESSON XXIII. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

What 18 the Scale of this Mwpf 

Boundaries.— What ocean on tUe north ? What, on the east ? What, on 
the south and west? Between what parallels of latitude is North America? 
Between what meridians ? 

DiviBiONS.-— What division in the northeast? What, in tlic north? 
What, in the central and northwestern parts ? What two divisions form the 
southern psn? 

Islands. — What island east of Greenland ? What, near the west coast of 
Greenland ? What group of islands near the north coast of British Posses- 
sions ? What island in the northern part of Hudson Bay ? What largo 
island near the eastern extremity of British Possessions ? What island south- 
^ west of Newfoundland ?" What ^Rwll group east of the United States ? 
What extensive group southeast of the United States ? Name the four pnn- 
cipal islands of the West Indies. What island^ southeast of Florida ? What 
islands east of the Caribbean Sea ? What three islands near the Pacific 
coast of British Possessions ? What island southeast of Alaska ? What, 
near the southern coast ? Name all the islands near the Atlantic coast of 
North America. Name all those near the Pacific coast 

Peninsulas. — What peninsula in the eastern part of British Possessions? 
In the soutlieastem part ? In the southeastern part of the United States ? 
North of Central Amefjga ? North w est of Mex ico ? In the nortliwestcm part 
of North America ¥ 'Name all the peninsulas in North America. 

Capes. — What /jape at tlie south extremity of Greenland ? A£^ the east 
extremity ? What points on the north coast of Nortli America ? ^hat cape 
nortli of Labrador > What%ape east of Newfoundland? At^he south 
extremity of Nova Scotia ? Of Florida ? Of Lower California ? What two 
capes on the eastern coast of ^he United States? On the w^eslup? What 
^ cape at the western extremity of Nortli America? ' • . 

Mountains. — What moimtains in the eastern part of the United States? 
What mountains extend through British Possessions and the United States? 
Wlmt two chains near the western coast of the United States ? What chain 
near the west coast of British Possession9? What chain extends through 
Mexico ? What two peaks of the Rocky Mountains in the southwestern part 
of British Possessions ? What two peaks in the nortli western part of North 
America? What peaks of the Rocky Mountains in the United States? 
What peaks in the northwest part of the United States ? What volcano in 
the southern part of Mexico ? What volcano in Iceland ? 

Is-pHMUSES. — What isthmus connects North America to South Amcricji? 
' What isthmus in the southeast part of Mexico ? 

GiiLPS AND Bays. — What large bay west of Greenland ? What bay on the 
northwest coast ? What large bay in British Possessions ? What bay 
tributary to Hudson Bay ? What bay north of Labrador ? What gulf west 
of Newfoundland ? What gulf soutli of the United States ? What bay west 
of Yucatan ? Wliat bay north of Central America ? What gulf east of Lower 
California? What bay west of Alaska? What sound south of Melville 
Island ? What sea between Nortli America and Asia ? :% 

Straits. — ^What strait leads into BafSn's Bay? What strait or sound 
leads out of Baffin's Bay? What, into Hudson Bay? What, between 
Labrador and Newfoundland? South of Vancouver Island? Between 
North America and Asia ? 

Lakes. — What tliree lakes wcj.t of Hudson Bay? What lake south west? 
What four large lakes between British Possossicms and the United States? 
What lake of the same chain in the United States? What small lake west 
of Lake Superior ? What lake in Central America ? 

Rivers. — What river flows into Kamtchatka Sea? What river in tlie 
northwest part of British Possessions? Wliat two rivers flow into Hud- 
son Bay fVom tlie west? What river flows into James Bay? Into the 
Gulf of St Lawrence? What large river rtows into the Gulf of Mexico? 
What are its three principal western branches? It's Iffrgest eastern branch ? 
What river flows between the United States and Mexico? What river east 
of the Rio Grande flows into the Gulf of Mexico ? What one flows into the 
Gulf of California ? Name its principal branch. What large river of the 
United States flows into the Ricific Ocean ? What river in the southwest 
part of Bntish Possessions ? Name tlie largest branch of the Ohio River. 



Cities and Towns. — What towns on Uie west coast of Greenland? 
What two large cities on the St. Lawrence River ? What seaport in Nova 
Scotia? What large cities on the Atlantic cf)ast? On the Pacific coast? 
What city near the mouth of the Mississippi River? What city in Cuba? 
What is the largest city in Mexico ? What town on Sitka Island ? Find the 
latitude and longitude of each of these places. Measure by the scale the 
dimensions of the principal divisions, islands, peninsulas, bays, etc 



LESSON XXIV. 

REVIEW EXERCISES. 

DIVISIONS. 

Wliere are they f What are ifieir boundaries t Their eapitais f 

Greenland? British Possessions? United States? Mexico? Central 
America ? 

ISLANDS. 

Wliere are they? Wfiat waters surround them t 

Greenland? Iceland? Dis'ko ? Melville? Southampton? New'- 
foundland? Anticos'ti? Cape Breton? Bermu'da Is.? West Indies? 
Cuba? Hay'ti? Jamaica? Porto Rico? Caribbee' Is. ? Bahama Is. ? 
Vancouver? Queen Charlotte ? Sitka? Ko'diak? 

PENINSUMS. 

From what courUry do they project? In what direction f What waters 
embrace them f /H 4tt|«< capes do they terminate f 

Labrador' ? Nova Scotia ? Florida ? Yucatan' ? Pen. of California ? 
Alaska ? 

capes: 

Where are Vieyf IfUo w/uit water do they project f 

Pt, Barrow? Chudleigh? Farewe:i? Brewster? Race? Sable (1)? 
Sable (2)? Cod? Ilatteras? St. Lucas? San Laz'aro? Mendocino? 
Pri nee of W ales ? 

MOUNTAINS. 

Where are they f In what direction do the cfuUns or ranges extend f Where 
do tliey commence and termituUe f 

Rocky ? Allegha'ny ? Sier'ra Mad re ? Coast Range ? Northwest Coast 
Range? Sierra Neva'da? Mt, Brown? Hooker? St. Elias? Fainveatlier ? 
Fremont's Peak? Pike's Peak? Spanish Peaks? ML Hood? Mt St 
Helen's ? Popocatapet'l ? 

GULFS, BAYS, SOUNDS, &o. 

Where are tJicy f To what otfier bodies of water a/re they tributary f 

Baffin's? Melville? Hudson? James? Unga'va? Boothia? Melville 
Sound? Bristol? St Lawrence? Mexico? Campe'chc? Hondu'ras? 
California? Eamtchat'ka Sea ? 

STRAITS; * 

Betu>een what portions of land are they f What waters do they connect t 

Davis? Hudson? Belle Islef Beh'ring? Juan de Fuca? Lancaster 
Sound ? 

LAKES. 
Where arc theyf What are their outlets, and into what do the outlets floie f 

Great Bear? Great Slave? Athabas'ca? Win'nipeg? Superior? 
Micli'igan? Hu'ron? Erie? Ontario? Nicaragua {nik a-ra/i'yuah)^ 
Lake of the Woods? 

RIVERS. 

Where d/t they rise f In what direction, through what countries, and into 
what do theypHcf 

Yukon? Mackenzie? Nelson? East Main? St. Lawrence? Missis- 
sippi? Mifisou'ri? Rio Grande (r6'<? flrra/iw'rfrj)? Colorado (1)? Colora'do 
(2)? Qi'\\a,{he'lah)'i Colum'bia? Fra'zer? Ohio? Tenneaeoe? Arkansas? 
Red? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Where arc theyf On ichat water are they situated f 

Quebec'? Montreal {mon-trcawVy^. Upcr'navik? Hal'ifax? Mexico? 
New York ? Boston ? Charleston ? San Francis'co ? Washington ? New 
Orleans? Sitka? Uava'na? 
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1. ^orlA America is noted for its great lakes and rivers, its 
extensive plains, and lofty moiintaiiia, 

2. Its Surface embracea three aections : the Great Central 
^iain, tlie Atlantic Slope, and tlie Western ^Plateau. 

3. The Great Central 'Piaitt lies between the Allcgliany 
Mountains and the Kocky Mountains. It contains two slopes — 
one toward the Arctic Ocean, and the other toward the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

4. The Valley of the Mississippi fomiB the principal part 
of the southern slope. The eastern portion of this valley is fertile; 
the western abounds in praij-ies, or treeless regions, 

5. Tlie Atlantic Slope is a narrow strip between the Alleghany 
Monntains and the Atlantic Ocean. It is intersected by numerous 
rivers, and being supplied with abundant moisture by the warm 
winds from the Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic Ocean, Is well 
wooded. 

6. The Great Western 'Plateau embracea nearly all the 
territory west of the Central Plain. On the east side are the 
Rocky Mountains, and on the west, the Sierra Nevada and the 
Coast Range. In the southern part is the Plateau of Mexico, on 
which stand the loftiest peaks in North America. 

'. In Central America the mountains have a much less ele- 
vation, and at the Isthmus are quite low ; while in the extreme 
northwestern part of the continent the peaks are nearly as high 
as thofie of southern Mexico. 

e. Climate. The northern portions of the Atlantic Slope have 
a much severer climate than the western parts of the continent in 
the same latitude; but the temperature rapidly increases as we 
proceed toward the Giilf! 

9. Tlie Central Plain, being situated farther from the ocean, is 
{■oilier in the northern part than the corresponding portion of the 
Atlantic Slope. The Gulf lAiwlands arc quite hot. 



10. The climate of the Western Plateau is mild and equable, but 
very dry ; .l>ecause the vapors from the Pacific ocean are condensed 
by the cold summits of the Sierra Nevada, over which the westerly 
winds pass, and are deprived of their moisture. West of these 
mountains, the climate is moist and warm. 

11. The southern part of Mexico and the whole of Central 
America, being situated south of the Tropic of Cancer, have a 
tropical climate ; that is, constant warmth, but alternately dry 
seasons and those of almost incessant rain. 

12. The whole of North America north of 55° of latitude is a 
dreary waste, intensely cold, and nearly all unfit for cultivation. 

1 3. Vegetation is most abundant on the Atlantic Slope and the 
highlands which skirt it on the west. All this region was origin- 
ally covered with dense forests of oak, pine, maple, elm, etc., but 
has been partially cleared for cultivation. In the southern part of 
this section, flowering trees, such as the magnolia and tulip tree, 
and the palmetto, a kind of palm, abound. 

14. The extreme western portions of the Western Plateau also 
abound in forests. The pine family is p.irticularly abundant, and 
is remarkable for height. The red-wood and the "big trees" of 
California are gigantic evergreens ; some of the latter reach the 
wonderful height of 450 feet, with a trunk 36 feet in diameter, 

15. In the ^ot 3Segions of Me.>Lico and Central America the 
vegetation is very luxuriant. Here grow the mahogany and rose- 
wood trees, the banana, pine-apple, and lemon, and the cocoanut 
palm ; while coffee, sugar, and tobacco are also produced. 

16. The Cold Regions of the north produce firs and pines, in 
the more temperate portions ; near the Arctic coast, the only vege. 
tation consists of mosses and^lichens, the soil being frozen all the 
year round. 

17. Among the ?^//rf ji»/"/««/j of North America are the polar 
and grizzly bear, the wolf, fox, otter, beaver, buffalo, musk-ox, elk 
or moose, and other kinds of deer. 



DANISH POSSESSIONS. 



HOBTH AHEKICAK IKDIANB. ETC. 

18. The Most J^oted Sirdt are the -wM turkey, pigeon, 
white-headed eagle, and humming-bird ; the most remarkable 
Sepiites, are the alligator, rattlesnake, and tortoise. 

19. Noxioaa Imecls abound in the warm regions, partlcnlarlj 
moaqnitoee, which are so nnmeroiu in aome seotioas aa to render 
them almost aniDhabitable. 

20. Many kinds of JHsh abound ; the principal are the cod, had- 
dock, mackerel, and herring, of the ealt waters ; aad pike, salmon, 
shad, whitefish, and tront, of the fresh. 

21. Inhabitants. Various races inhabit North America: 
the Indiana, inclnding a large portion of the inhabitants of Mexico 
and Central America; the Esquimaas and Chinese, Mongolian 
races; the Cancasians, constituting nearly three fonrthe of the 
whole popnlation ; and the Negroes, who, in the son^em sections 
of the United States, and in some parts of Mexico, fonn a large 
portion of the inhabitants. 

%%. The fforemmentia all the oottntries of North America is 
repablican, except in British and Danish America, in which it is 
colonial It is also colonial in nearly all the West Indies. 

23. The preyailinff religion in the United States and most 
' of the provinces of British America is Protestant ; in the other 
conntries it is Boman Catholic. 

QuBOTiONB.— 1. For what la North America noted? 2. What sections 
does its surface embrace ! 8. Whore is the Great Central Plain, and what 
two slopes does it contain t A. Describe the Valley of the HissiHsippi. S. 
The Atlantic Slope. 6. The Qrcat Western Phttean. 7. The mounl^ns of 
Central America, and of the northwest coast. 8. Describe the climate of the 
Atlanlic Slope. 9. Of the Central Flam. 10. Of the Western Plateau. 11. 
Of southern Mexico and Central America. 13. What is the climate north 
of 6S^f 18. Where is vegetation most abundant? Wliat trees abound in 
the southern section of the Atlantic Slope ? 14 Describe the vegetation of 
the Western FlateatL 15. Or Mexico and Central America. 16. Of the cold 
regions of the north. 17. Mention the principal wild aniraab of North 
America. 18. Which are the most noted birds? Reptiles? 19. Insects? 
20. Fish? Sl.What races inhabit NortbAmerica? Which arc the most 
numerous? 23. Whatiasaidof thegorenunentT 33. The religion T 



LESSON XXVI. 
DANISH POSSESSIONS. 

1. The 3>anish ^ssessions include Greenland and 
Iceland. The former, supposed to be an island, is a cold 
barren region inhabited principally by Esquimaux. 

2. The Esquimaux ai-o a dwarfish, uncivilized people, 
of the Mongolian race. They live in caves, or huts built of 
ice and snow, and subsist by fishing, and hunting the seal. 

3. The Chief Vegetable tProductions of Greenland 
are nutritious mosses and lichens. Seal-skins nnd other furs, 
oils, whalebone, and eider-down (obtEuned Irom the eide^ 
duck) are the principal Exports. 

4. The S^ncipat Animals arc the white bear, arctic 
fox, Esquimaux dog, reindeer, walrus, and seal. 

5. Iceland is a mountainous island, about 280 miles long 
and 200 miles broad. It is noted for its volcanoes and boiling 
springs, called G^sers. 

These throw up at intervals columns of boiling water to a consider- 
able height The Great Qeyser ejects a column 10 feet in diameter 
and upward of 100 feet in h^bt There are also bogs of boiling mad, 
numerous craters of volcanoes now quiet. Columns of dense smoke and 
steam issue from many spots Id the vidnltj' of the geysers. [For view of 
Oeysers, see Illustration, page 8.] 

6. The Inhabitants ore a Scandiaarian race, of Danish and 
Norwegian origin. They are industrious, well edncated, moral, 

and religions. The population is about 70,000. 

1. The principal exports are wool, Iceland moss, eidernlown, and 
sulphur. 



8. Reykjavik, the principal city and capital of the island, 
is noted for its annual fair and its valuable free library. It has a 
cathedral church, a college, an observatory, and sevenU schools. 

QuBSTiONS.— 1. What do the Danish Possessions include ? What is 
Greenland supposed to be? By whom is it Inhabited? 3, Describe tiio 
Esquimaux. 3. What are the chief vegetable productions of Greenland ? 
The principal exports ? 4. The principal animals ? 6. Whfii are ibo 
dimensions of Iceland, and for what is it noted ? Give a description of the 
gcTaers. 8. Describe its inhabitants. What is Uie population of Iceland ? 
7. What are the prmdpal exports? a Describe Reykjavilt. What inati- 
tations does it contain T 
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LESSON XXIX. 
BRITISH POSSESSlOnS. 

1. The Srt'tish l^ssetiiont embrace more than one-third of 
North America, having an area of ahoufc 3,500,000 square miles. 
This country is remarkable for ita cold climate, ita numetxiiis lakes, 
and its valuable fur>bearing animalB. 

2. This ext«Deive region comprises the 3>ominion of Can- 
ada and the province of JVeff/'oundiand . It also includes the 
JVortheast and MtrlUffesl 2'erritories and Kewaydin. 

3. NEWFOUNDLAND. The province of JVewfoundJand 
iucludea the isJacd of Newfonndland and the eaetem shore of the 
Peninsula of Labrador. 

4 The surface of the island is rocky and its soil barren, the 
chief support of the inhabitants being Uie cod-fisheries, which are 
the most extensive in the world. 

6. These fisherioe are near the coast of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and at shallow places in the ocean, called banks. Dense 
fogs prevail at these banks and on the neighboring coasts. 

6. Sf. Johns is the capital and chief town of the province. 

QuBSTiOiiB. — What do the Brftiih FoMM^ona embramT Aroat For wlut 
is tbe country rcmaikablef %. What doee this region comprise? What don 
the Dominion of Canada include T 3. Wliat does the Province of Newfound- 
land iDchidet 4. Describe the Island of NewfoandlaDd. Wliat is the chief 
support of the inhabilantfl 1 5. Where are the cod-fisberlesi Where dodenm 
fogs prevail % 6. Describe St. Johns. 



LESSON XXX. 

THE DOMIHIOn OF CANADA. 

1. The S>omim'on of Canada is a confederation comprising 

the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 



British Columbia, Manitoba, and Prince Edward Island, besides 
the district of Eewajdin and Northeast and Northwest Territories. 

2. The government is vested in a Govemor-Genersl, appointed 
by the sovereign of England. The capital of the Dominion la 
Ottawa. 

3. £ach of the seven snbordinafo provinces is governed by a 
Lieatenant-Govemor, and has its own local legislature. 

4. ONTAEIO. This province, formerly called Canada West, 
has an anduUting surface, and a soil and climate quite fiivorable 
to agrienUare. Wheat and oats are the staple products. 

6. The Inhabitant! are chiefly emigrants from the British 
Islands and the United States, or their descendants. They are 
generally Protestants. 

6. The Bidcau and Welland canals afford a passage to vessels 
between tbe Great Lakes and tbe Atlantic Ocean. The former 
extends from Ottawa to Kingston, the latter crosses the neck 
between lakes Ontario and Erie. 

7. The Capital and metropolis of Ontario is Toronto ^ tlio 
other most important towns are Matnitton, distingnished for its 
lake commerce; and Kingston, a naval station at the efBux of 
Idke Ontario. 

8. QUEBEC. This province, formeriy called Canada East, is 
noted for its extensive forests, picturesque scenery, and severe 
climate. 

9. The Inhabitant! are, to a great extent, of French origin, 
and are mostly Roman Catholics. 

10. lumbeiing is an occupation very generally pursaed ; and 
large rafts of timber are floated down the Ottawa and tbe St. 
lAwrence. 

11. Montreal, the largest town in Canada, is on an island of 
the same name, in the fit. Lawrence. It is noted for its many 
splendid edifices, and the Victoria Bridge across the St Lawrence, 
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BESSON XXXII. 
ftUESTIOnS ON THE HAP 



THE UHITED STATES 

WalU&tScaieqfOiitMapt 



— WbtX «aimli7. lakci, and 
river booDd tha Dnlted BtitH OD tlu notthf 
What proTliMB and ocean on Ibe eaitt 
Wliot BOtr, ilrar, and CODDI17 OD tbe MmlbT 
What ocelli on Uw wsMT WhM la ibe 



ton IViTitoiin, mm dru *W«ni/ DiiMcL 
IdIo bow manj mcUoiw are lb« SMua di- 
vided t Aru. liiur ; A^ Sagbmd or Batt. 
*n, mddle Atlantic, atmOrni^ aia WaUm 



« tbe He* England or Baaleni 



t. Hun, Naw Haxmmik 



HiaaioBDasm, Baom lo-un, Coriiecti- 

Wblcb are tbe Hiddle AtknUe Slalei t 
^ni. Nbw Tobx, Niir Jniir, Pimmitv 
T*iiu, DauVABi.— 4. 

Wblcb an tbe SoDlbern Statet I 

Am. HaBtiukKD, ViRBimjL, Wmt Vd- 

aiNt^ MOBTH CABOUIta, SOtTTH CAaouvi. 
OtOBOU, PlOBDU, *T.imiii., HiaBIHIPn, 
LOUIBUDA, TlXU.— 11. 

Which are tbe Western 8Ut» f 
Jim. Oaio, IiiDUH*. ttUHOu, Khituckt, 
IH, WiacoXBit, Ilima- 
., Iowa. Mihodbi, Kakui, ABXAHBia, 



Caufobku, ORiaoii 



Colo 



•o.-n. 



Whit are the names of the Tenitorlea I 
An4. Dakota, New Hiztoo. Abiioha. 

TTtAS, MONTlllA. ttlABO, 



Whlcb Btataa bolder on the Attantlc 
Ocewl Which on the PaclBc Ocean F 
Which border on tbe Great Lak«at Wblch 
of the Stales and Teirllorici border on Brit- 
ish America r Which Slnlei- and Tenitorlea 
border on Heil^V WblclMUU la brtbeat 
north r Which, brthent sooth t Which, 
hrthesteutl Which, brthest wcetf 

What Are States lie between tbe Bt. Law- 
rence and Potomac rivers f What five Atlan- 
tic States BODtb of tbe Potomac t What Uto 
Slates north of the Ohio and eaat ot the Hla- 
sletlpplt What live SUIeaaoDlh or the Ohio 
andeaatortbeHlSBlulpplF What Ave States 
OD Ibe wett baabof the Ulselssippl! What 
llTB Statei and Territories west ot Iheset 
WhU flre Slates and Territories on or near 
the Paclflc T Whit TerritorlaB and State east 
if these? 

ISLtlllM. —What Island ncor the esstfm 
coast of the United Statet T Wliat lar^e 
icroiip of Islands npar Florida t What t»- 
landK near the western coast of California t 
What larxe Itland northweat of Waahlngton 
Tarrt'Arj t 

CiPEa,— What cape on tbe enet coast of 
HaBsachnsettst South of New Jersey I East 
or Delaware t What capea on Iha cant coast 




oTVlrj^IaT On tbe east coaal ot 'North Carolliut What cape at the sonlbem 
eilremllrorFtarldsr What cape on the wcfl coast of CilKamia; What cape o 
tire well coast ofOregont Of Washington Territorj ( 

MoHNTADiB.— What moontalna form Ibe eastern limit of the UlsBl^plpplliaBiD 
' What moDOtalDS form Iho wevlem limit ? Throneh what Territories do the Rocky 
Uoantalneeilendr A1ut range* are there west of tbe Rocky Uannliinif 

Gulps. Bats, itc.— What in>nnd sonlh of Connecticnll What hay can of Dfli- 
warcr What large bay In tfarylsnd and Virginiat What bay lu Florldat What 
hay on the western coast of Ibe United Statee? 



Lakes,— Wbal chain ot irreat lakes partly belwc™ 
PosBeatlonsr Wblch le Ibe largest F Which lake bc>l< 
within the United Blaloi! What great rirer ti>rni> 
Am. 7%e at. Laarmct. What States border on iSi-' 
ereateet extent of lake coaatr What take lielweeD >V 
lake In Utah F 

RiTSRs.— What Is the principal river In New York 
rlrer separates New H«mp*hlre and VcrmmitT N' 
Haryhmd and Vlrglnld?^ Sonth Carolina and Ueor-.;i:>'' 
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gOQ ftDd Waehfaigtoii Territory f Which ifi the largest eastern hranch of the HlBsii- 
eippi? Which are the three principal western branches f Which is the longest of 
these? In what State does the Mississippi Riyer rise? Which of the Gulf States 
*■ ^ d^B It Intersect? What river bounds Texas on the west? Which is the principal 
Ene^ribntary of the Ohio Biver ? Through what States does it flow ? What other tribu- 
'n taries has the Ohio River ? 

Cinxs.— What large city near the month of the Hudson River? Near the mouth 
of the Delaware River? Of the Savaimah River? Of the Mississippi River? 
Whar impQi^iat city on the Ohio River, in the State of Ohio? In the State of 




Kentucky? What city on Lake Erie, in the State of New York ? What cities on the 
same hike in the State of Ohio ? What city on Lake Michigan, in Illinois? In In- 
diana? In Wisconsin? What Is the metropolis of Maryland ? Of Pennsylvania? 
Of Massachusetts? Of Michigan? Of California? Of Ohio? Of Illinois? Of Mis- 
souri ? Of Alabama f 

Between what parallels of latitude are the United States ? Between what merid- 
ians of Longitude ? What is the length of this country from north to south ? From 
east to west? How many square miles does it coctain? Am. More than, three 
and a ha^ mUUons. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

QUESTIONS ON THE HAP OF NEW ENGLAND. 

What is the Scald of this Map? 

BouNDABiss.— What province north of New England? What State on 
the west? What water on the south and east? What provmee cast of 
Maine ? What river and bay form part of the eastern boundary ? Name all 
the States of this soction. 

Mahte. — What bays indent the southern coast? What islands near the 
same coast ? What five rivers flow through Maine? What branches of the 
St. John in the north? What lake connected with the Penobscot River? 
With the Kennebec? WiOi the Androscoggin? The St Croix? What 
lakes in the northern part of the State? What lake in the southwestern 
part? What mountain near the eastern boundary? What, east of Chesun- 
cook Lake ? What mountains farther south ? What two mountains in the 
western part? What cities on or near the southern coast? What city on 
the Penobscot River ? On the Kennebec? 

New HABfPBHiRE — What river forms the western boundary ? The south- 
eastern boundary ? What river flows through the State ? What moimtains 
iu the northern part ? Name the highest peak. What lake in the middle 
of the State ? What city in the southeastern part ? What cities in this State 
on the Merrimac River? Name some of the principal towns on the Connec- 
ticut River. 

Vermont.— What large lake on the western boundary of this State? 
What four rivers flow into Lake Champlain? What lake on the northern 
boundary? AYhat mountain range in this State? Name the two highest 
peaks. What ^ two cities on Lake Champlain? What city on Otter 
Creek? What, on Winooski River? Name some of the principal towns 
on the Connecticut River. What town near the southwest comer of the 
State? 

Massachusetts — What bays on the eastern coast? What three capes 
on this coast ? What bay in the southeast ? What two large islands south- 
east of this State? What large river flows through it? What river flows 
through Uie northeastern part? .What mountain iu the northern part? 
What mountain near the Connecticut River? What mountain range in the 
western part of the State ? What large city in the eastern part ? Name the 
towns on the eastern coast north of Boston. >ame those south of Boston. 
What are the chief towns on the Merrimac ? * What city on Buzzard's Bay ? 
On the Connecticut River ? Between Springfield and Boston ? 

Rhode Island. — ^What large bay in this State ? What island is contained 
within it? Ans. Rhode Mind. What island in the Atlantic Ocean south 
of this State? What cape on the southern coast? What are the two 
capitals of the State, and how are they situated ? 

Conhecticut. — What sound washes the southern shore of Connecticut? 
Wliat rivers cross this State ? What island near the southeast coast ? 
Wliat is the capital of the State, and how is it situated? What towns 
on the Connecticut River? On the Thames? On Long Island Sound? 
Name some of the inland towns. 

liONG Island.— What large island south of Connecticut ? What cape, or 
point, at its eastern extremity? To what State does it belong? Ans. New 
York. What sound separates it from Connecticut ? What bay washes the 
southwestern shore? What prominent cape at the entrance to the bay? 
Ans. Sandy Hook. 

Find, from the scale, the length and width of each of the States of New 
England. The length of Long Island. 



LESSON XXXIV. 

REVIEW EXERCISES. 

STATES. 

What are their boundaries t Their capitals f 

Maine? New Hampshire? Vermont? Massachusetts? Rhode Island? 
Connecticut ? 

ISLANDS. 

Where are they f What waters surround tliem f 

Grand Mcnan' ? Mt. Desert ? Nantucltet ? Martha's Vineyard ? Block ? 
Fisher's ? 

CAPES. 

Wh^re are (hey f Into what waters do they project t 
Ann ? Cod ? Malabar' ? Montauk Pt ? Pt Judith ? 



MOUNTAINS. 

Where are they f What is the direction of the ranges t 
Green Mts.? White Mts.? Katah'din? Saddleback? 
Wachu'sctt ? Horyoke ? Mansfield ? Camel's Hump ? 



Washington ? 



QULFS, BAYS, ETC. 

Where are they? To what other waters tributary? 

Passamaquod'dy ? PenoVscot? Casco? Massachusetts? 
Buzzard's ? Nanagansett ? Long Island Sound ? 



Cape Cod? 



LAKES. 

Where are they? What are their outlets, and into what do the outletnflow ? 

Grand? Schoo'dic Lakes? Moosehead? Eagle Lakes? Chesun'cook ? 
Um'bagog? Seba'go Pond ? Winnipiseogee (10»n•»«^M^^e«^>tf) ? Champlain? 
Memphrema'gog ? 

RIVERS. 

Where do they rise? In what direction, through wJiat' countries, and into 
what do they flow ? 

Penob'scot? Ken'nebec? Androscog'gin ? Wool'-as-took ? St. Croix? 
Saco {saw'ho)? Mer'rimac? Piscat'aqua? Connecticut {kon-nete-kuC} ? 
Thames (^€mz) ? Housaton'ic? Winooski? LaMoiUe? Otter Creek? Mis- 
sis'que? Sorelf 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

In what part of the State are they ? How situated ? 

Maiwe.— Portland ? Bangor? Bid'deford? Saco? Augusta? Ekth? 
Rock'land? East'port? Brunswick? Cahiist LygSston? 

New Hampshike.— Manchester ? Concord? Nashua? Portsmouth? 
Eeene? Amherst? Hanover? Dover? 

Vermont.— Burlington ? Rutland ? St Albans ? Montpe'lier ? 

Massachusbtts.— Boston ? Low'ell ? Cam'bridge ? Worcester {woo^fter) ? 
New Bedford? Sa'lem? New'buryport ? Plyip'outh? Springfield? Law'- 
renco? Amherst? Taunton? Pittsfield? Fall River? 

Rhode Island. — ^Providence? Smithfield? North Providence? New- 

4 

port? Bristol? 

Connecticut.— New Haven? Hartford? Norwich {nor'riteh)t New 
London? Waterbuiy? Bridgeport? Sto'nington? Say brook? Middle- 
town? South Norwalk ? Meriden? New Britain? 
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LESSON XXXV, 
THE UNITED STATES. 

1. The Uniled Stales is the largest, and by far the most im- 
portant, country irt tlic Western Hemisphere, and ranks among the 
most highly ciyilized nations of the world. It is Boted for ita rapid 
advancement in wealth, population, and general improvement. 

%. It consists of thirty-eight States and ton Territories, united 
under a general government, which, as well as that of each of the 
States, is republican in fonn. The United States constitnte the 
largest republic in the world. 

3. Its Area, embracing over 3,600,000 square miles, presents 
nearly every variety of surface, soil, and climate. It eitenda 
fhtm the Atlantic Ocean on the east to the Pacific Ocean on the 
west, a distance of about 2500 miles ; and from the British Posses- 
sions on the north to the Oulf of Mexico on the south, a distance 
of about 1700 miles. Its population is about 40,000,000. 

i Its Vegefabte ^•oductions are various and valuable. In 
the northern and western States, the most useful grains, such as 
wheat, Indian corti, rye, oats, and barley, are raised in immenso 
quantities. The western prairies, with their remarkably fertile 
soil, promise to become the greatest grain-producing countries in 
the world. The southern States embrace the cotton-growing 
section. They also produce tobacco., rice, sugar-cane, sweet pota- 
toeit, and tropical fruits, in great abundance, 

5. Agriculture is the leading pursuit in most Bcctions ; but 
grazing is a very important occupation in some of the western 
and southwestern States. In these parts immense numbers of 
cattle aud other live-stock are raised. 

6. The Forest 2'rees of the United States are unequaled, for 
variety and magnitude, by those of any country on the globe. In 
the east, grow the various species of oak, iiicludiug the live-oak, 
very valuable for ship-building, the pine, tulip-tree, magnolia, and 
cypress ; and near the western coast is found the gigantic red- 
wood, sometimes reaching the height of 400 feet. 

7. The Mineral 'Products form an important element of 
national wealth. Coal, iron, lead, and copjwr are very abundant; 



while the western mountain regions and the Pacific slope arc ex- 
ceedingly rich in gold and silver. 

8. The 6'0«/^<*rff of the Appalachian region are very extensive, 
particularly those of Pen 0Bylvania,where there are also wells of petro- 
leum. Iron is found in large quantities in this region. Copper 
exists in the same region, and is very abundant near Lake Superior. 

9. All the different departments of industry are pursued with 
the greatest enterprise and energy. lu some localities, particu- 
larly in the eastern States, Manufactures are the leading par- 
suit; in the western mountain regions, and in the iron and coal 
regions of the east. Mining is extensively carried on. The Com- 
tnerce of the United States is second only to that of Great Britain. 
The Fisheries are very extensive, et^wcially on the Atlantic Coast. 

10. The Inhabitants are Europeans and their descendants, 
chiefly of British and German origin. There are also nearly five 
millions of colored persons, principally in tho southern States ; 
nearly 400,000 Indians, chiefly in the wild regions of the west ; 
and about 64,000 Chinese, nearly all on the Pacific Coast. 

11. Education, both elementary and advanced, is very gen- 
erally diffused, common schools and colleges haring been estab- 
lished in ^most every State. Universal education being considered 
the only true foundation of a republic, the general government 
has granted large tracts of land for its encouragement; and most 
of the States have made provision for the support of free schools. 

12. The Goyemment is vested in a chief magistrate, called the 
President ; a Congress, consiating of a Senate and House of Bepre- 
sentatives ; and a Chief-Justice and Associates, who constitute the 
Supreme Court, 

QUHSnONB.— 1. \Vliat is the United Btateil For what IsitDOledl 2. Of 
what docs it coaaiat \ Undet what form of govcmniCDt ia it t 8. What is Ita 
ama, and what does it embrace? What ia its extent! Its popolation! 
4. What is said of ita vegetable prodncCions ? 5. What ia the leading punuit ! 
What other important occupation f 6. What ia said of the fbroat treeflt 7. 
The mineral products? 8. The coal lieds? IroD? Coppert 9, What are 
pursued? What ia aaid of manufactnree ? Mining? Commerce? The fish- 
eries? 10. Of whom du the inhabitants consist? How man; colored per- 
sona ar« there? Indians? Chinese? Where are they respectively found) 
11. What is said of mlacatiou! 13. Deecribe the government. 



NEW ENGLAND, OR THE EASTERN STATES. 



LESSON XXXVI. 
HEW ENGLAND, OR THE EASTERN STATES. 

1. ^ew Sngtand\% dUtingniBhed for commerce, maunfacturing 
indaBtry, and the dtfTusion of education and geoeral intelligenco. 

2. The Surface is broken by monntain ranges, such as tlie 
Green and the White mountains ; and by scattered peaks, as those 
of Massachusetts and Haine. 

The White Honnbdns prMent aome of the most beantjfol Bcener^ on this 
continent. Thp; attract more toorists than any other natnnl objects, except 
the FbIIb of Niagiua. 

3. The Soil, eicDpfc in the larger river valleys, is sterile; being 
more Btted for pasturage than tillage. 

4. The IHsheries are carried on with great activity, particularly 
in Massachusetts and Maine. 

5. The Climate is generally severe; being subject to great 
extremes of lieat and cold. This is particularly the case in Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont 

6. The following are the leading characteristics of cacli of these 
States: 

MAINE, sometimea called the "Pine Tree Stale" is noted for 
its numerous bikes and streams, its extensive forests, and the great 
number of its harbors. Hence, its inhabitants ore largely engaged 
iu the lumber trade, in ship-building, and in the fisheries. Its 
manufactured products are also of great valne. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, the " Oraniie State," is noted for the 
picturesque beauty and grandeur of its scenery ; on which account 
it is sometimea culled the " Switzerland of America," It is very 
exteusiTcly engaged in cotton mann&ctures. 

VERMONT, the " Green Mountain State," is distinguished 
for its agricultural industry, its mineral wealth, inclnding iron 
and other metals, and several kinds of marble. 

MASSACHUSETTS, the "Bay Stale," has very extensive 
manufactures, commerce, and fisheries; and is widely distinguished 
for its excellent colleges and free schools. In manufactures, par- 
ticularly of cotton and woolen goods, and of boots and shoes, it 
ranks first among the New England States ; in the mannfactnre 
of cotton goods it stands first in the Union. 

RHODE ISLAND, the smallest State in the Union, is noted for 
its extensive manutactures, especially of cotton goods. 



CONNECTICUT is distinguished for the great variety of its 
manufactured wares, its excellent colleges and &ee schools, and the 
remarkable thrift and ingenuity of its inhabitants. 

7- The ;iirea of each of these States, in square miles, is aS fol- 
lows : Maine, 35,000 ; Vermont, 10,000 ; New Hampshire, 9,000 ; 
Massachuvells, 8,000 ; Connecticut, 4,700 ; Rhode Island, 1,300. 

8. The following are the most important cities: 

Sost07i, the capital and metropolis of Massachusetts, is dis- 
tinguished for its commerce, wealth, literary culture, and com- 
mon schools. Population, 342,000. 

S^'oyidence, joint capital and metropolis of Rhode Island, 
and scat of Bi-own University, is noted for manufactures. Popu- 
lation, 101,000. 

^etf Ifaye?i is the metropolis of Connecticut, and the seat of 
Yale College. Population, 57,000. 

Worcesfej; a great railroad center in a rich farming district 
of Massachusetts, is actively engaged in manufactures. Population, 
50,000. 

I/OiVeti, in Massachusetts, is particularly noted for its exten- 
sive manufacture of cotton and woolen goods. Population, 50,000. 

Hartford is the capital of Connecticut: seat of Trinity Col- 
lege and the Asylum for Deaf and Dumb. Population, 45,000. 

^rilajid, metropolis of Maine, is noted for its fine barl»or, 
commerce, and ship-building. Population, 30,000. 

9. Auffusta, on the Kennebec, is the capital of Maine; Con- 
cord, on the right bank of the Merrimao, of New Hampshire; 
Mbntpetier, of Vermont; and Newport, on the beautiful 
island of Rhode Island, the other joint capital of Rhode Island. 

10. The principal Inslitutions of 7^ea?7tmff&ToYKi.v, Col- 
lege, New Haven ; Habvard Uniteksitt, Cambridge ; Brown 
Universitt, Providence ; Univebsitt of Vebmont, Burlington; 
AMHEK8T College, Amherst, Massachusetts ; Williams Collbqb, 
WiUiamstown ; Dabtmolth College, Hanover; Bowdoin Ool- 
LEOE, Brunswick ; and Wesleyan University, Middletown, 

QuEOTiONB.— I. Pof what is New Enftland dlHtinpriiished ? 2. What la 
aaid of the Hurfocel d. The soilY 4. Tiie fiehcripg? 5. The climate! 6. 
Wliat are the lendiag characleriHlica of each Blate 1 7. Which is the larfiest 
State T The Hinallest? State the arm of c'-h. 8. Which ai ' 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

aUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

What it a« Scale of tMt Map f 

New YoRKm-What lake, river, and province on the north ? What lake 
and Sta^tes on the east? What States on the south? What lake and river 
on (lie west ? 

What islands southeast of the State ? What island in tlic Niagara River? 
What large river In the eastern part? Which is its largest branch ? What 
three rivers flow into Lake Ontario? What five, into tlie. St. Lawrence 
Kiver ? What two, into I^ke Champl^in ? What rivers in the southern 
part of the State ? * ^^. 

^ ^at lakes in tiie central part of New York ? What one in the eastern 
part? In tlio southwestern! part?*^What mountains in the eastern partT 
What, in the northeastern part? Which is the highest mountain in the 
State? Ans. Mt. Marcy. 

!^hicli fs the largest city in the State ? What city on Long Island opposite 
New York ? Name the cities and towns on the east bank of the Hudson 
River. Those on tlie west bank. On tlie Mohawk. What city on Lake 
Erie? On Lake Ontario ? On the Genesee? In the middle of the State? 
On the Cliemung River ? What town on Lake Champlain ? On the Black 
River ? On the Siipquehanna f 

New Jersey. — ^What river bounds it on the west? On tlie northeast? 
Wh&t bay on the south ? What cape at the soutliem extremity of the State ? 
On the noKtheastem shore ? What bay and harbors on the eastern shore ? 
What is the capital of tlie State ? What city opposite New York ? What 
city west of it? What city north of Newark ? What city on the Delaware 
opposite Philadelphia ? / Northeast of Trenton ? 

pENiiSYLVANiA.~What rivcr on the eastern boundary? Which are the 
principal branches? What great river crosses the State? Which are its 
largest branches? What rivers in the western part of the State? What 
ranges of mountains cross this State ? What large city on the Delaware ? ^ 
What one at the mouth of the Lehigh? What city west of Philadelphia? 
What one, northwest ? What cities at the head of the Ohio River.? 

Delaware. — What waters on the eastern boundary ? What State on the 
north? On' the west? What cape at the entrance to Delaware Bay? 
What city on this bay ? What city in the northern part, near the Delaware ? 
What smaller city south of it ? 

Martlakd. — What river on the western boundary ? What State north ? 
What one east ? What bay divides the State ? What capes at its entrance ? 
What river in this State flows into it ? What is the capital, and how situated ? 
What large city north of it ? What city at the mouth of the Susquehanna ? 
What city in the northwestern part of *whe State ? 

District of Columbia.— Where is it ? What i« its capital ? What other 
city does it contain ? 

ViROimA. — What waters bound it on the east ? What States on the south- 
em border ? What mountidns separate it from Kentucky ? W^hat> from West 
Virginia ? What ranges cross the State ? What peaks of the Blue Ridge 
in this State ? What three rivers flow into Chesapeake Bay ? What is the 
principal branch of the James? What branch of the Potomac? Of tlie 
Rappahannock ? What rivers cross the soutliem boundary ? 

What is the capital ? What city on the Appomattox ? What city on the 
soutliem part of Chesapeake Bay ? What near the head of the Shenandoah ? 
What town on the Rappahannock ? 

West ViRomiA. — What rivers bound it on the west ? Mountains on tlie 
east? What branches of the Ohio flow through it? What is the capital? 
What large town on the Ohio ? 



Find the length and width of each State by the scale. What is the dis- 
tance from New York to Albany? To Buffalo? To Philadelphia? To 
Richmond ? To Washington ? 



LESSON XXXVIIT. 



REVIEW EXERCISES. 



STATICS. 



Wluit are their boundaries T Tlieir eap^als t 

New York? New Jersey? Pennsylvania? 
Vi rginia ? West Virginia ? 



Delaware ? Maryland ? 



CAPES. 

Where are tluyf Into what water do Uiey project f 
Sandy Hook? May? Henlo'pen? Charles? Henry? 

MOUNTAINS. 

Where are tfieyf What is the direction of the ranges f 

Cats'kill Mts.? Adiron'dack Mts.? Blue Ridge? 
Cumberland Mts. ? Peaks of Otter ? Mt. Marcy ? 



Alleghany Mts.? 



BAYS. 

Where are they f To what other bodies of water are tliey tributary f 
New York ? Delaware ? Chesapeake ? Bamegat ? 

LAKES. 

Where are tJuy? What are their outlets^ and into what do the outlets fime? 

Onta'rio? Erie? Cliamplain' ? George? Oneida? Crooked? Sc'U 
eca? Cayuga? Chautau'qua? Otsego? 

RIVERS. 

Where do they rise? In what direction ^ and through wliat States, and into 
what do tJicy flow f 

Hudson? Mohawk? Genesee'? Niag'ara? Oswe'got Black? Dela- 
ware? Susquehan'na? Junia'ta? Le'high? Schuyrkill? Monongahe'la ? 
Allegha'ny? Great Kanawha {karnaw'wah)*t Big Sandy? Poto'mac? 
Rappahan'nock ? Rapid Anne? York? James? Appomat'tox ? Dan? 
Shenando'ah ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

In what part of the State are they f How situated f 

New York.— New York ? Brooklyn? Albany? Buffalo? Rochester? 
Troy ? Syracuse ? U'tica ? Oswego ? New'burg ? Poughkecp sie V 
Platts'burg ? Ogdensburg ? Elmi'ra ? Bingliamton ? Waterlowu ? 

New Jersey.— Newark ? Jersey City ? Paterson ? Trenton ? Camden ? 
Atlantic Qty ? Princeton ? New Brunswick ? 

Pennstltania.— Philadelphia? Pittsburg? Allegheny? Reading? Lan- 
caster? Harrisburg? Easton? Erie? Scranton? Allentown? 

Delaware.— Wilmington ? Dover ? Lewes ? New Castle ? 

4 

Maryland.— Baltimore ? Cumberland? Frederick City ? Annapolis? 
Havre de Grace ? Hagerstown ? 
District of Columbia.— Washington ? Georgetown ? 

Virginia.- Richmond ? Petersburg? Norfolk? Staunton? Yorktown? 
Alexandria ? Lynchl)urg ? Fredericksburg ? 
Wkst Virginia.— Wheeling ? Parkersburg? IIari)er's Ferry ? Charleston? 
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LESSON XLI. 

THE RIDDLE ATLAIITIC STATES, WEST VIRGINIA, 

AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

1. This section iDcIudes the four Middle States, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, together with Maryland, 
Virginia, uDd West Virginia, which are usually inclnded in the 
Southern Slates ; and also the District of Columbia. 

2. The Surface ia intersected by the parallel ranges of the 
Appalachian, or Alleghany system of mountains, which in New 
York and New Jersey verj- nearly approach the const 

3. The Soii, except in the ragged sections, and upon the sandy 
plains along the coast, is qnite fertile. 

4. The Ciimale is distinguished for its contrasts ; winter, in 
the southern port ia mild; but in the far north it is long and 
severe, and the snows are frequently very deep. 

5. Agriculture ia a prominent occupation. About one half 
of the rye and buckwheat, and one third of the hay and potatoes 
raised in the United States, are produced in this section. The 
other important staples are wheat, ludiaa com, and oats. Maon- 
factures are also very extensive. 

C. The Foreign Commerce of this section amounts to two 
thirds of that of the entire Union; and an immense Internal 
Commerce ia carried on by means of canals, railroads, and 
numerous navigable rivers, and by the adjoining lakes. 

7. Mining is also a prominent branch of indaetry — particn- 
larly that of iron and coal in Pennsylvania, iron in New York, and 
zinc in New Jersey. 

a The Inhabitants are chiefly of English origin; bnt in 
New York and New Jersey there are many descendanta of the 
early Dutch settlers, and in Pennsylvania, of Germans and Swedes. 

9. Education is widely diffused. Common schools are very 
utimerons, especially in the Middle States ; and there are many 
seminaries and colleges of a high grade of excellence. 

DESCRIPTION OF STATES, ETC. 

10. NEW YORK, called the " Empire State," is the most popu- 
lous State in the Union, and is distinguished for its vast com- 
merce, greater than that of any of the other States ; also for its 
manufactures and internal improvements. Its capital ia Aliani/. 



n. NEW JERSEY is noted for its production of garden vege- 
tables, apples, peaches, and other fruits; its mines of zinc, and 
its mannfactnres. Its capital is Trenton. 

12. PENNSYLVANIA, the "Keystone Stale," ia the first State 
in the Union in the production of coal and iron, and is noted also 
for its wells of petroleum, or rock-oil. Its agricultural products are 
of very great value. In inland commerce it vies with the Empire 
State, Its capital is Rarrisburg. 

The BDthraclte coal mines are la the vlcinltj of the Delawu« and Susqae- 
hannft rivera ; bltuminoiu coal is fonnd In the western part of the Sute, 
where also petroleum abounds. 

13. DELAWARE, the smallest State, except Rhode Island, is 
noted for its wheat and peaches, extensive flouring mills, and the 
Delaware Breakwater, at Lewes. Ita capital is Dover. 

14. MARYLAND is noted for the extensive cultivation of 
tobacco, and its rich mines of coal and iron. Copper is also found 
in this State. Its capital is AnuapolU. 

The coal mines aiv near Comberland. and produce a klad of bituminous 
oobI of great value. Copper ia foand lu the hilly country east of the Blue 
R1d)[e. The lowlands contain rich beds «f marl. shelMiine, icarsh-mnd. and 
other valuable fertilizing earths. 

15. VIRGINIA, called the " Old Dominion," as it was the first 
State settled by the English, is the second State in the Union in 
the cultivatioa of tobacco ; it is also the birth-place of Washington, 
and five other Presidents, together with many other distinguished 
statesmen. Its capital is Richmotul. 

The scenery of this State is, in many imrts, unHorpamed for wHdneae and 
pictnreaque be«aty. One of the most noted objects Is the Qi«*t Natural 
Bridge over Cedar Creek, an affluent of the Jamea River, Just weat of the Blue 
Ridge. It conaisla of a natoial arch of limestone, nearly ninety feet in 
breedth. and 300 feet above the torrent that foams beneath. Weyer's Oive, 
nenr Stnnnlon, ia another object of interest. 

1G. WEST VIRGINIA was organized in 1808 from a portion 
of Virginia. Like the old State, it is rich in coal and iron mines, 
and abounds in petroleum and salt. It ia noted also for its river 
commerce and inland trade. Its capital is Wheeling. 

\1. The DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, set apart for the use of 
the General Government, comprises sixty square milea; it contains 
Washington, the capital of the United States. 

The District of Columbia is under the Government of the United States, 
having only a very limited authority in the reguktion of ita own local aRkirs, 



18. Of these States, New York has the greatest Area, contain- 
iDg 47,000 aqiiare miles. PennBylvania containa 46,000; Virginia, 
about 38,000; West Virginia, 23,000; Maryland, 11,000 ; New 
Jersey, 8,300 ; and Delaware, a little more than 3,000. 

10. The largest cities iu the Union are contained in this section. 
The following ore the most important : 

^ew Yorh, tho motropolia of America, is unsurpassed iu com- 
merce by any city of the world, except Loudon and Liverpool, and 
is distinguished for its extensive manufactories, publication of 
books, banking business, and important scientific, literary, and 
benevolent institutions. Population, 1,200,000. 

^hiladetpJiia, the metroiwlis of Pennsylvania, is the chief 



tory, the State Library, of 80,000 Tolumes, and a State Normal 
School. Population, 86,000. 

Soc/tester, the center of a very fertile region, is noted for its 
extensive flour-mills. Population, 81,000. 

Sichmond, tho capital a»d metropolis of Virginia, is noted 
for the beauty of its situation, and its extensive manufacture of 
tobacco, iron goods, flour, etc. Population, 73,000, 

"Wilminfflon, the metropolis of Delaware, is noted for Its ex- 
tensive manufacture of gunpowder. Population, 40,000. 

Wheeiing, the capital and metropolis of West Virginia, is 
noted for its manufacture of iron goods, glass, and silk; rirer 
commerce and great suspension bridge. Population, 30,000. 



THE CITY or KBW t 



manufacturing city, and principal coal maiket in America ; and 
seat of a United Stotes navy-yard and mint. Population, 817,000. 

Srooklyn is connected with New York by ferries and a Sus- 
pension Bridge ; is the seat of a U. S. navy-yard ; is noted for its 
spacious docks; great number of churches ; and Greenwood Cem- 
etery, which is celebrated for \\& beauty. Population, 485,000. 

Saltimore, the metropolis of Maryland, and seventh city in 
the Union, is a great market for flour and grain, tobacco, etc. ; 
is called the " Monumental City," ft-om the Washington, and Battle, 
and other monumeuts, which it contains. Population, 303,000. 

Washi7igton, the national capital, is distinguished for it« 
many elegant public buildings, among which are the Capitol, one 
of the finest edifices in the world, the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the National Observatory. It also contains the principal 
navy-yard and arsenal. Population, 155,000. 

Sitffalo, the largest town on Lake Erie, has an extensive lake 
commerce, especially in grain. Population, 144,000. 

Pittsburg is the chief seat of the iron tnaniifactures, and prin- 
cipal market for bituminous coal. Population, 135,000. 

JVewaj-k, metropolis of New Jersey ; has large manufactories 
of jewelry, rubber goods, and zinc paint. Population, 123,000. 

Atbany, capital of New York ; a great lumber mart ; is exten- 
sively engi^ed in manufactures ; is the seat of Dudley Obeerva- 



30. The following are also Iwge and important cities : 
Syracuse and Troy, in New York ; Jersey Oity, Paterson, Treti- 
ton, and Elizabeth, in New Jersey; Allegheny, Scranton, and 
Reading, in Pennsylvania; Norfolk, Petersburg, and Alexandria, 
in Virginia J and Georgetown, in the District of Columbia. 

21. The principal institutions of learning are the following: 
CoLDMBiA College, N. Y. University, N. Y. Feee College and 
Manhattan College, in the city of New York ; U. S. Military 
Academy, at West Point ; Gobnell Unitersity, at Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Va3SAE College, at Poi^hkeepsie ; Penn. College, Gettys- 
burg; Lafayette College, Easton ; College of New Jersey, 
Princeton ; Rdtgees College, New BruDswick ; St. Mary's Col* 
LEGE, Wilmington; the University of Virginia, at Charlottes- 
ville ; and Washington and Leb University, Lexington, Va. 



~I. Wlut does thie section IncIadeT 3. How Is the surfBce 
describadT 3. The soilT 4. The climatat S. What is said of its agricul- 
ture! Its important elapleet 6. Its for^gn and inland commerceT 7. Where 
is mining carried onl 8. Of what origin are the inhabitantA? 6. What is 
nM of edDcation ? 10. What description is given of New York! 11. OfNew 
Jenejl IS. Pennsjlvaoia! 13. DeiawareT 14. Maryland ? 15. VirginUT 
16. WestVi^inia! 17. District of Colnmbia T 18. What is the area of each 
of these States! 19. Name the thirteen chief cities in litis section. What 
are the characteristics of e«cb ! What is the population of each t 30. What 
are the other chief dties! 21. Name tho principal institutions of learning, 
and state the nituatinn of pa<di! 
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COMMON SCUOOL GEOGEAPKY. 



LESSON XLII 

THE SOUTHERN STATES AND ARKANSAS AND^ENNESSEE. 

I. This section incladeB tbe sonth Atlantic States, and all the 
Gulf States except Texas. Tbe former are chiefly situated in the 
broadest part of the Atlantic Plain; tbe latter, in tbe Golf hov- 
lands. 

8. Tbe Surface, except the portions intorseoted by the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, is very low and flat, and the coast is bordered 
by islands, some of nbich are sandy and sterile. 

3. The Climate of the Southern States is warm and moist ; 
snow rarely falls, and the winters are no colder than the eatamiiiB 
of tbe Middle States. In southern Florida the lalny and the dry 
seasons alternate as in the tropicartegions. 

4. A^ricttUure is tbe chief pursuit 
of this section. The principal productions 
are cotton, com, sweet potatoes, rice, 
sugar, molasses, and tobacco. Cotton, 
rice, and sugar ore the chief staples. 
The forests of Florida contain very valu- 
able trees, as the live-oak, cypress, piue, 
hickory, etc. 

5. The MineraU of this section 
principally consist of Gotd and Copper 
found in tbe Blue ^dge in northern 
Georgia, and in the western part of 
North Carolina. 

6. The Commerce of this section is 
quite extensive. There is a very large 
exportation of cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
etc., from this region. Tbe chief com- 

HU'uwrn*. mercial ports are New Orleans, Mobile, 

Charleston, Savannah, and Wilmington. 

7. The Inhabitants of the Southern States consist of tbe 

whites, who are principally of British origin, and tlie negroes, who 

constitute a large part of the population ; in South Carolina, by 

far the greater part. Some of tbe inhabitants of Florida are the 



descendants of the early Spanish settlers, and in Louidana and 
western Mississippi the descendants of the French emigrants are 
TCry numerous, 

8. Education, which for many yt&rs had been greatly neg- 
lected, now receives considerable attention ; and common schools 
fbr all classes of the people are t>eginning to be quite numerous in 
most of these States. 

DESCRIPTION OF STATES. 

9. NORTH CAROLINA is noted for its extensive pine forests, 
. and the manufacture of tar, turpentine, resin, ete. ; it contains the 

highest ptok of tbe Blue Bidge (Mt Mitchell, 6,707 feet high, 
sometimes called Black M t., or Black Dome). Its capital is Raleigh. 

The pine barrens ocotstjtute a distingniBliiiig feature of thia Stala Ab their 
name denotes, the]' are nerile ; bat the soil of the valleya and the coaat 
region la quite pToducUve. The westeni part of the Btate abotude in 
romantic Kenarj, and la rich In mines of gold, copper, iron, and coaL 

10. SOUTH CAROLINA, called the " Palmetto State," i& i\i& 
lirat State in tbe rice culture; it is noted also for its extensive 
cultivation of cotton; and its large negro population. Capitel, 
Columbia. 

The agricaltnnl products d this State ileo include Indian com. Rice is 
cvlttvated in the marah7 lowlands, which are flooded and drained according 
to the reqqlnaDenta of the crop. The sea islands are noted for their cotton, 
which Is remarkably valuable lor its long fll>er and excellent qnalitj. Tlie 
commcoclal bdlltles of this 8taie an Yery great, 

11. GEORGIA is noted for its production of cotton, rice, and 
sweet potatoes; also for its extensive manrJactures. It has also 
gold mines which were formerly of great value. Capital, Atlanta. 

Qold occurs in almoet everj conntj north of the central line of th?' Btate. 
In 1870, the whole field, however, was less tbao $80,000. In the monntain 
region of the uorthweat, tbe scenerj is verj wild and romantic, and there are 
man V falls of great picturesque beauty. In the sontbeast is tbe great swan^) 
called hy tbe Indian name of " Okefeooke Swamp." 

12. FLORIDA, called the " Land of Fknoers," is distinguished 
for ite warm and delightful climate, luxuriant vegetation, and 



exteodve l&kes and swamps, called " ETerglades.'* Capital, TaUa- 
haasee. 

The Ssberiefl for nli*d, etc., Along the eoMst, are Tei; vklnable. Tqrtlea are 
taken In luge nnmben npon the keys ; and the gathering of spoDgos, vhidi 
grow opon the coral reefs, eonatitntee an important biancli of ba^ew. 

13. ALABAMA, one of the chief cotton-growing States, is also 
noted for ite estensive prairies, or Bayannabs, and pine barrens. 
Bituminous coal is found in the hillj regions of tbe North. Capital, 
Montgomery. 

' 14. MISSISSIPPI is the chief cotton-growing State. It pro- 
duces sugar, rice, Indian corn, and various fmits in great abun- 
dance. Its capital is Jackson. 

Miesisiippt having no seaport, is therefore dependent upon the cities of 
New Orleans and MoUlo for outlets for its commerce, lie laigeet cities, 
Yicksbu^ and Natcbex, are aitnated on tbe Missiasippi Biver. 

15. LOUISIANA is the chief Bugar State ; it is also noted for its 
low situation, being protected from tbe overflowing of tbe Missis- 
sippi by embankments, called Uvets. Its situation at the jontlet 
of the baun of this great rirer gives it greater &cilities for com- 
merce than those of ^y other State in this section. Capital, 
New Orleans. 

More than one seveDth o( the area of this State Is subject to inondaUoD by 
the floods of the great rivers, or bj the high watars of the Onlf, occasioned 
by the equinoctial galea. The average elevation of tbe Delta of the Miaals- 
■ippi is a little more than ten feet. This great river discliargea its vatera 
through Dine oatleta. 

IS. ARKANSAS has a varied surface, — ^moautainoas in the 
northwest, but in the east low and flat, and abounding in marshes 
and shallow lakes. It has nnmerons navigable rivers, and hot 
springs in the valley of the Washita River. Its mineral deposits are 
rich, including coal, iron, lead, and zinc. Zinc is more abundant 
than in any other State except New Jersey. Capital, Litlle Eock. 

17. TENNESSEE has three natural divisions— East, Middle, 
and West Tennessee, The first is a monntainons region, which 
has extensive coal, iron, and copper mines ; the second is an agri- 
cnltural region, the staple products of which are com and tobacco; 
and the third is low and flat> abounding in forests, lakes, and 
morasses. Of this portion of the State, cotton is the staple. 
Capital, NaskviUe. 

A large partof this State is devoted tognning ; and hence Uve-stock of all 
kinds are largely reared. The chief maoafactnred articles are flouring-mill 
prodacts, leather and cotton goods, and sawed lumtier. 

18. The following is the Area of each of these States in sqnare 
miles : 

Florida, 59,000 ; Geor^a, 68,000 ; Arkansas. 63,000 ; Alabama, 51,000 ; 
North Carolina, 61,000 ; Hiasismppl, 47,000 ; Tennessee, 44/IDO ; LooiBtana, 
41,000; SoDtb Carolina, 84,000. 

DESCRIPTION OF CITIES. 

19. The Cities of this section are generally small. Tbe follow- 
ing are the most important ; 

^ew Orleajis, called the " Crescent City" is the metropolis 
of Louisiana; cue of tbe cbief commercial cities of the Union, 
and tbe principal market for sugar and molasses. It is the great- 
est cotton market in tbe world. Popnlation, 195,000. 

Charleston, the metropolis of South Carolina, is one of the 
chief commereial cities on the Atlantic coast Population, 49,000. 



Memphis is the metropolis of Tennessee, and tbe principal 
city on the Mississippi, between St. Louis aud New Orleans. 
Population, 40,000. 

Mobile is tbe metropolis of 
Alabama, and the second of the 
Gulf ports. Population, 32,000. 

Atlanta, the capital of Geor- 
gia, IS an important railroad 
center; it has large iron-works 
and machine-shops. Population, 
38,000. 

Savannah, the chief port of 
Geoi-gia, is noted for its extensive 
shipments of cotton, rice, and 
timber. Population, 28,000. 

JVashville, the capital of 
Tennessee, at the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Cumber- 
land River, is an important rail- 
road center. Population, 26,000. 

Augusta, at the head of pulaski ifoiniiiENT, bavaksah. 
steamboat navigation on the 
Savannah River, is noted for its cotton-mills. Population, 30,000. 

Iiittle Sock, the capital and cbief city of Arkansas, is the 
principal railroad center of tbe State. Population, 18,000. 

Wilmington, the metropolis of North Carolin\ on the estu- 
ary of Cape Fear River, is a place of considerabK commerce. 
Population, 14,000. v 

Yicksburg, the largest city in Mississippi, is noted for its 
trade in cotton. Population, 13,000. .^ 

Sateigh is tbe capital of North Carolina. Population, 8,000. 

20. Of tbe other cities, the principal are Montgomery, the capital 
of Alabama; Natchez, in Mississippi, on the Bluffs of "the Miseis- 
sippi River; 5a/o« ^ou^e and Mrereporf, in Louisiana; Knoxville, 
an important railroad center in East Tennessee ; and Jacksonville, 
the chief city in Florida. 

31. Some of tbe cbief institutions of learning are the following : 
the Unitbesity op Qeoegia, at Athens; tbe Univbesitt of 
Alabama, at Tuscaloosa; tlie Louisiana State Unitebsity, 
at Baton Rouge; the Univebsity op South Caeolina, at 
Columbia; the University of Mississippi, at Oxford; Van- 
DEBBiLT UwiVEESiTY and FisK Univebbity, at Nashville ; and 
East Teskesbbe Unitebsity, at Knoxville. 

QUEBFIOSB. — 1. What does this section include? How are these States 
situated T S. How ia the surface described ? 8. The climate 1 4. What is 
the chief pnrBDlt T What are tbe principal prodacts T What do the forests 
of Florida contain t 5. Describe the minerals. 6. What is said of the com- 
merce! Which are the cbief commercial ports? 7. What is said of the 
Inhabitants? 8. Of education? 9. What description is given of North 
Carolina? 10. Of South Carolina? 11. Georgia? 13. Florida? 13. Ala- 
bama? 14. MiBsisai]^i? 13. Louisiana? 16. Arkansas? 17. Tennessee? 
18. What is the area of each of these States? 19. What is said of the 
dties of this section ? Name the largest dties, and state the diaracler- 
isUca of each, aa What others are unportant ? 21. Which are the chief 
institutions of learning ? 
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LESSON XLV. 
WESTERN STATES. 

SECTION EAST OF THE HIS8I88IPPI. 

1. The Western States icclade aboat three-eighths of the 
entire area of the UnioD, They are seventeea in number, and 
embroce all those sitnated in the northern portion of the Missia- 
sippi Valley, and on the Western Plateau. 

%. The States included in the region of which this IcBson treats, 
are Ohio, Indiana, Illiuois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky. 

3. The Surface of this region ia generally low, a large part 
consisting of rolling prairies. The prairie lands of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Wisconsin are of great extent In southeastern Ken- 
tucky, however, where it borders on the Cumberland Mountains, 
it is qntte broken. 

4. Forests are very extensive in the northern parts of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. They abound in valuable timber, such as the 
white pine, the oak, maple, walnut, eta 

5. The Clttnale in the sontbem portions is quite mild and 
pleasant; but in the north it is severe. 

C. The ^rineipt^ Productions are ludian corn, wheat, oats, 
hay, barley, potatoes, and tobacco; the latter in Kentucky is the 
staple product. 

Tobacco li r^aed in oonoldenble qnutltlM la all theae States except 
MicBi1|[ui.' 

7. This section is also distinguished for the raising of Kvo-stock, 
particnlarly in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky; hence, 
dairy produce, wool, pork, and hee^ constitat« an important part 
of the wealth of these States. 

8. The Mineral tPfvducts are very rich, including copper, 
lead, coal, and iron. The lead region is situated in the northern 
part of Illinois and the sonthem part of Wisconsin. Copper is 
very abundant in the vicinity of Lake Superior, where masses of 
the metal several tons in weight have been found. The coal-beds 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois are very extensive. Coal-mines also 
exist in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

9. Common Schools abonnd throughout these States; and 
the people are exceedingly intelligent and enterprising. In no 



popalatioo, wealth. 



section baa so rapid a progress been made i 
internal improvements, and education. ■ 

DESCRIPTION OF STATES. 

10. OHIO, the "Buckeye State," is the third State in the 
Union in jiopulation and wealth, and is noted for its rapid growth, 
its large yield of wool and other grazing products, its mannlac- 
turing indnstry, and estensive deposit of coal. Capital, Columbus. 

11. INDIANA has a level surface and a fertile soil. It is a 
leading State in the raising of grain and live-stock. It has also 
extensive coal beds. Capital, Indianapolis. 

Severkl remarkable cavea eslM In this State. Wjandotte Gave, near 
Corjdon, on the Obio River, is very lemarkable for Ita great extent and 
■pleadid concretlona. 

12. ILLINOIS is noted for ite large agricultural products, espe- 
cially Indian corn, wheat, and oats ; extensive raidng of cattle ; 
and its mines of lead and coal. Capital, Springfield. 

13. MICHIGAN is noted for its extensive lake coast, its laige 
yield of lumber and salt, and its rich iron and copper mines. 
Capital, Lansinff. 

The copper region exlenda In a naiTow belt southwest of Eeweenaw Point, 
Ldke Superior. 

14. WISCONSIN has numerous beautiful lakes, vast pine 
forests, and rich lead mines. Its chief fanning producto are Indian 
com, wheat, and oats. Capital, Madison. 

15. KENTUCKY is noted for its great limestone cavern, the 
Mammoth Cave; the cultivation of tobacco and hemp; its coal 
mines and salt springs ; and its fine breeds of horses and sheep^ 
Capital, Fi-ankfort. 

" The Bine OraM Re^on " In the nortbem part of the Sl*te aflbida raperior 
paBtnrtige for cattle and horaes. 

Mammoth Cave haa been explored to the distance of ten niB«a. It la 
divided into numeroua chambers, ooe of which haa an area of two acres, 
and ia overarched bj a dome 130 feet hif^fa. Crfstal formations hang like 
iciclea from the ceiUoga ; and in the dark and gloomy tbuKs are bodies of 
water, abounding In eyeless fishes. 

16. The folloiving is the jirea of each of these States in square 
miles : 

Michigan, 66,000 ; Mnols, 65,000; Wisconsin, 54,000; Ohio, 40,000; Ken- 
tucky, 88,000; Indiana, 84,00a 



DESCRIPTION OF CITIES. 

17. The Cities in this section are remarkable for tUeir rapid 
increaae in population. The following aro the largest and most 
important. 

Chicago, the great metropolis of the Northwest, is note<l for 
its enterprise and rapid growth ; it is the chief market in the 
Union for wheat, com, and live-stock. Population, 425,000. 

Cincinnati, the chief' commercial city in the Ohio valley, ia 
a great pork market ; is also noted for the mannfactiiro of wino, 
and for its astronomical obsenatory. Population, 267,000. 

Cleveland, the second city in Ohio, ia noted as an important 
manufacturing center, and for its extensiTe railway business ; also 
for its agricultural exports. Population, 145,000. 

Detroit, the metropolis of Michigan, is noteil for its exten- 
sive commerce, numer- 
ous saw-mills, and ship 
and steamboat building. 
Population, 110,000. 

Mitwattkee, the 
metropolis of Wisconsin, 
is noted (or its fine har- 
bor, numerous flour- 
mills, and large grain 
trade. Pop., 101,000. 

IiOiiisviUe, the me- 
tropolis of Kentucky, is 
noted for its large river 
commerce, its tobacco 
warehouses, and its ex- 
tensive pork-packing es- 
tablishments. Fopula- 
lation, 100,000. 

Indianapolis is the 
c:ipital and metropolisof 
Indiana, and the center 

of several railroads ; also the seat of various manufactures. Pop- 
ulation, 100,000. 

Columbus, the capital of Ohio, is an important railroad 
center. Population, 50,000. 

Toledo is the chief port at the western extremity of Lake Erie, 
and the center of a large lake trade. It is the northern terminus 
of the Wabash and Erie Canal. Population, 5\),000. 

3>ajton, an important railroad center in Ohio, is the seat of 
various manufactures. Population, 3.^,000. 

Coyi/iffloft, on the Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati, is exten- 
sively engaged in tobacco manufactures, and piicking pork and 
beef. Population, 33,000. 

Quinqy is an important railroad center in Illinois. Popula- 
tion, 32,000. 

i^oria, a thriving city in Illinois, is in the vicinity of rich 
coal mines. Population, 30,000. 

Fort Wayne, in the northern part of Indiana, is an impor- 
tant railroad center. Population, 27,000. 



Grand Sapids, in Michigan, is noted for its extensive 
water-power, which is applied to various manufactures. Popula- 
tion, 26,500. 

Springfield, capital of Illinois, has an extensive trade in 
live-stock, and contains steam flour-mills, factories, and machine' 
shops. : Population, 25,000. 

I^yansyilie, a commercial city of Indiana, is noted for its 
flour-mills and factories. Population, 32,000. 

Newport, in Kentucky, adjacent to Covington, ij noted for 
its extensive iron-works. Population, 18,000. 

Sandusky, in Oliio, on Lake Erie, is noted for its exportation 
of hard-wood lumber, and its various manufactures. Population, 
18,000. 

■^ 18. The following important cities are in this section also: 
Hamillonf Springfield, 
Forlsmouth, and Zaaet- 
ville, in Ohio ; Terre 
Haute, New Albany, 
and Lafayette, in In- 
diana ; Lexington, in 
Kentucky ; Blooming- 
ton, Aurora, Rockford, 
and Galeshurg, in Illi- 
nois ; Jackson, Ann 
Arbor, Saginaw, Kala- 
mazoo, and Lansing, in 
Michigan ; and Osh- 
kosJt, Fond du Lac, and 
Racine, in Wisconsin. 
All these are very thriv- 
ing places. 

19. The principal 
seats of learning in 
these States arc the fol- 
lowing : 



Ohio Usivehsity, at Athena ; Oberlin" College, Oberlin ; 
State University, at Columbus; Ohio Wesletan Univebsitt, 
at Delaware; Marietta College, at Marietta; and Kenyon Col- 
lege, at Gambler, 0. ; Indiana State Uif iverbity, at Bloom- 
ington; University op Notre Dahe, Ind. ; North Western 
University, at Evauaton, 111. ; Michigan State Univebsity, 
at Ann Arbor; Adrian College, at Adrian, Mich. ; University 
OF Wisconsin, at Madison; Bbloit College, at Beloit, Wis.; 
and Kentucky University, at Lexington, Ky. 

QuKanONS.— 1. What do the Westeni SUt«a inclndet What is thelf 
nnmbert WUercKre thef nituatedT 2, What States «re treated of In this 
IcBson 1 S. Describe the surface. Of what does a large part consist ? 4. 
What is said of forests ! 5 The climate. 6. What arc the principal pro- 
ductionsT Where is tobacco raised? 7. For what else Is this section dis- 
tinguished? 8. What is said of the mineral producti? Where is lead 
found? Copper? Coal? 9. What Is said of common schools? 10. What 
are the leading characteriBticB and capital of Ohio? 11. Of Indiana? 12. 
Illinois? W. Michigan? 14. Wisconsin? 15. Kentucky? 16. What Is 
the area of each of these States ? IT. For what are the cities in this section 
remarkable? Name and describe each, and state its situation, characteristics, 
and population. 18. Name the next most important cities. 19. Name the 
principal seats of learning. 
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LESSON XLTI. 

WESTERN STATES. 
SECTION WEST OF THE M'SSiaSIPPI. 

1. The Statea included in this section ore, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Ifobraaka, together with the 
Territory of DakotiL 

2. Tlio Surface Sa level except in the picturesque por- 
tions of Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, and in the southern 
part of Missouri, where it is broken hj the Ozark Mountains 
Most of this region lying north of the Missonri Eiver is 
included in the great prairies of the MlssiBsippi basin^ 

TIiBBc rolling prairiM uro geaerelly treelaaa, but ioterspersed with 
occaBiooail belts of timber, and districts tklnlf covered with oaJc-traes, 
called " oak-oponlnga." The bftnka ol tlio rivers often rise in steep 
blu&B, Bonetimea thres liuiidi«d foet bigli. 

3. The Soil ia extremely fertile in no:irly all porta ; and 
the greater portion of the country iu a vast pasture, affording 
unequaled fiicilities for tho grazing of cattle. Kansas and 
Nebraska are almost exclusively grazing districts; stock- 
raiaiug ia therefore the chief pnranit. 

4. The ^hincipat productions are Indian com, wheat, 
oats, and potatoes. In Mieaouri Urge qoantitiea of tobacco are 
raised ; also hemp and flax. 



TABMIKa SCEHX. 

5. The Climate in the southern parts of this section is mild 
and pleasant, but subject to long summer droughts. In the north, 
especially in Minnesota, it is quite severe ; it is dry and healthful, 
although at times intensely cold, 

6. Thi Mineral products aro coal, iron, and lead, which 
are found in Iowa and Missouri. In the former the coal beds are 
very extenave ; and the latter is especially rich in iron. Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob in soatbern Missouri are huge masses 
of magnetic iron ore. 

7. Chief Occupalions. Agriculture and the raising of 
cattle are the principal occupatiouH, but mining is a very important 



OLD FORT SNELLISG, AND UENDOTA, VXSTS. 

pursuit Commerce is actively carried on by means of the numer- 
ous railroads which intersect these States, and manufacturing 
industry in some of them baa attained considerable importance. 

8. Common Schools have been widely established; and in 
most of these States, there are normal schools and higher institu- 
tions of learning which have attained great Excellence. 

DESCKIPTION OF STATES, ETC. 

9. MINNESOTA is distinguished for its elevated situation ; its 
romantic scenery ; extensive pine forests ; abundant water power ; 
great lumber trade ; immense wheat crops ; and its severe but dry 
and healthful climate. Capital, SI. Paul. 

Minnesota contslns a groat number o( veiy beaatiful Iskes, Bituated on tbe 
watershed tbat sepaiates tho basins of tho MisusGlppi River ejid Hudson 
Bay. Among- them is Itoscn Lake, nsnallj consi(1et«d the source of the Mis. 
aissippl, although the rml courco is found, a few miles from tlic lake, in a 
small pond from which the river issues in a little rivulet only two feet wide 
and scarcely one foot in depth. Aa it flows from like Itasca, it is from 
fifteen to twenty feet wide. The eotiro length of the Mississippi exceeds 
2.500 miles ; but the distanco of its source from tlie Qulf, measured in a direct 
line, is only 1,300 miles. Lake Itasca has an elevation of about 1,050 feet 

10. IOWA is noted for its extensive cultivation of Indian com 
and wheat ; its extensive ooal-beds; its great lumber business and 
river commerce. Capital, /)m Mi»mt, 



PILOT KNOB, UIB80CRI. 



THE WESTER! 



Foot greti lines of nilraad ctobb IhU State fhim the east, uid connect with 
the Union PaciBo B^lniad, at Gonudl Bloffi and Omoluk. {Sm BaUroad Map, 
pp. 103, 108.) 

11. MISSOURI is noted for its rich mineral products; its fer- 
tile soil; and its large yield of Indian com, wheat, oats, and 
tobacco. Its control poeition gires it Torj great advantages for 
commercial prosp^^ and future growth. Capital, Jefferson City. 

IS. KANSAS consists, in great part, of rolling prairies and 
river-valleys, iu which the soil is of unsurpassed fertiUty. Agri- 
culture and the raising of cattle are the leading pursuits. The 
prineipal products aro com and other grains. The capital is 
Topeka. 

13. NEBRASKA has about the same characteristics as Kansas. 
It is rapidly increasing in population and wealth. This State is 
well watered by the Platte and its tributmes ; 4^d its soil is highly 
productive. Stock-raising is the chief pnisniL 'Capital, Lincoln, 

14. DAKOTA coofflsts of rolling prairies, watered by the Mis- 
souri River and its tributaries. Like Nebraska, it is well adapted 
for the raising of cattle. Furs are procured in large quantities in 
the northern part Capital, Yanktoji. 

15. The following is the jirea of each in square miles : 
Dakota, 150,OUO; MinDceotB, 83,000; Eauaas, 81,000; Kebraika. 70.000 ; 

UiBeoari, 65,000; Iowa, 03,000. 

DESCRIPTION OF O'lTIBS. 

16. The following are the chief cities, with their charaoteristdcs 
and population : 

SI. Zouis, the metropolis of Missouri, 4ud one of the great 
commercial cities of the Mississippi Valley, is in the vicinity of 
rich mines of coal, lead, iron, and copper, and has au immense 
river commerce. Population, 498,000. 

Kan.iat City, the most populous town of Weatcm Missouri, 
is noted for its rapid growth. Population, 40,000. 

St. S^ul, the capital of Minnesota; at the head of steamboat 
navigation on the Mississippi, eight miles below the Falls of St. 
Anthony; is one of the great commercial and railroad centers of 
the Northwest, and has an extensive fur trade. Population, 33,000. 

Miimeapolis, (including St. Anthony, united in 1872,) is a 
flourishing city ; is noted for its extensive flour, lumber, woolen 
and cotton mills. The Falls of St. Anthony furnishes one of the 
greatest water-powers in the United States. Population, 32,000. j. 

SurUngto7t, a thriving town in Iowa, is noted for its lumber 
trade and saw-mills. Population, 35,000. 

Daye7tport, the metropolis of Iowa, connected with Kock 
Island by an iron-bndge across the Mississippi ; bos a large river 
and railroad trade, and numerous saw-mills. Population, 24,000. 

St. Joseph was formerly the point of departure for the over- 
land mail and emigrant trains going west Population, 24,000. 

y)ubuque, in Iowa, one of the chief markets in the Upper 
Alississippi Valley, is the principal depot of the lead-mining region. 
Population, 24,000. 

Omaha, the largest city in Nebraska, is the starting point of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and a place of active trade. Popula- 
tion, 20,000. 



Zieavenworlh is the largest city in. Kansas, and the second 
city in the Missouri Valley. Popalation, 20,000. 

ICeoktik, in the southeastern corner of Iowa, has a large river 
commerce. Population, 15,000. 

Ses Moines, the capital of Iowa, ia a thriving railroad center. 
Population, 15,000. 

Cotencii Stuffs, in Iowa, opposite Omaha, with which it is 
connected by a fine iron railroad bridge across the Missouri River, 
is the terminus of the railroads leading to the Pacific Railroad. 
Population, 10,000. 

17. The other most important towns in this section are Wifiana 
and Diilulh, in Minnesota; Muscatine, Iowa Oity, and Cedar 
Rapids, in Iowa ; Hannibal, Springfield, and Lexington, in Mis- 
souri ; and Nebr^ha City, in Nebraska. 

18. The following are the chief seats of learning in this section : 

Washinqtos UsivEiiaiTr, St. Louis; Unitersitt op Mrs- 
BonRi, at Columbia, Mo. ; Iowa State Univebsitt, at Iowa City; 
COBNELL CoLLEQE, Mount Vornon, Iowa ; UsiVEasiTT op Min- 
nesota, at Minneapohs; and the Uhivebsiit of Kansas, at 
Lawrence. 

QuEsnoNB.— 1. What States are included In thia section T What Terrt- 
toryf %. Describe tlie anrhce. In ivhat is mostof this region Indudedf 
8. Deeciibe the soil. 4. What nro the principal prodnctionH T 5. Deecribo 
the climate. 0. Wbnt are the mineral products t What ore Iron Mountain 
and Pilot Knobl 7. What are the chief occupatlonaT 8. What is said oT 
common schoolH! 9. What are the chief ciieracturiatics and capital of Min- 
nesota! 10. Of lowaT 11. MisBonriT 12. Kangast 13. Nebrasliat 14. 
Dakotat 1.1. Whatis the areaof each? 16. Name the chief cities. Describe 
each, and Btate its f opulation. 17. Which are the nevt most important towns T 
18. Which ar« the chief seats of leatnhigT 
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COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, AND INDIAN TEUKITOEY. 



LESSON XLVII. 

auESTioNS on the hap. 

TraUB.— What river and lake partly separaM It from LouisiaiM T Wliat 
river Mpftntea it from Indian Territory? From Mexico? What water 
boands it on the soutbeMt? Wliat island near the goatheast coast? Wliat 
four buys iiident this coast! What river flowa into UalveeUin Bay? Into 
Matagorda Bay? loto Eepiritu Santo Bayr Into Corpus Cbrtetl Buy? 
What is the g«neral direction of the rivers of Tcias ! Whnt is tbo capital 
of tbo Slate? Whicli is tbo laq^cst commercial city? Name some of the 
principal towns on the coast What town northwest of Oalvcstan? 

Kakb&B.— What is the principal river of Eausas? What two branches 
form it? Wbiit branch of the Mississippi Suws through the southwestern 
part oF tho State ? What is tUe capital ? How is it situated ? What other 
towns on the Kansas River? What towns on the Missouri Biverl 

Nebba SKA. —What ia the principal river of Nebraska ? What rivet flows 
through the northern part of the State ? Through the southern part ? What 
is the capital of the State ? Name the principal towns on the Missouri Bivcr. 

Colorado. — What mountains intersect it? What rivers take tbeir rise 
here ? What peaks in the southern part ? What peak in the ceotra} port ? 
In tbo northern part ? What ta the caiiital ? Name the chief towns. 

Nbw Mexico.— What river passes through the middle of It? Through 
the western part? The eastern part? What moiut^ns In the mnlhem 
part? What is the capital! Name tbc chief lowns on the Rio Oronde. 



Ikduit TbbBitOHT,— What river bonoda It on the sooth ? What riven 
flow through it! Name the principal forts lacal«d In the Territory. What 
Is the location of the different Indian tribes ? 

BEVIEW EXERCISES. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

What art Ottir haundaritt and eapitaitt 

Texas? Kansas! Nebraska! Colorado? New Mexico T Indian Terri- 

RIVERS. 

Wiere do theg rite t In what direction and Ihrouffh tcKat Btatet or Terri- 
tcriei, and into ahat do Ougfioie T 

Plattet Kansas! Arkansas! Cimarron (M4»ar-n>ntf')? Canadian? Red? 
WashUa (uioth-»4aa')i Sabine? Trinity! Braioa (brw^'nu)? Colorado? 
Rio Qrande! Bio Pecos lpa-ki>eef)J 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Wltere are they t Bow are tiff titvatedT 

Texas.— AnsUn ? Qalveston! Honstou (A^M'tun]! Waco! Son An- 
tonio? Brownsville! Jefibrson? 

E asbas. — Topeka 7 Lawrence 1 Wyandotte ? Leavenworth ! Atchison ? 

COLOB ADO. —Denver! Central City? Georgetown? 

New Mexico.— Santa Fe! Meoilla (nuMMfyoA)! Los Cmcea? Taos 
((oA'iv/] ? Alhoquerqae {<M booJUr'ka)^ 



LESSON 



XLVIII. 



TEXAS. COLORADO, HEW MEXICO, ETC. 

1. TEXAS, called the " Lone Star Stale," is tho krgest State in 
tho Union, containing a territory five times as great as Pennsyl- 
vania. It is noted for its grassy plains, which afford pasture for 
immense herds of cattle, horses, 

and males ; also for its large yield 
of cotton. Capital, Austin. 

2. COLORADO is noted for 
its mountainous surface, and its 
rich, mines of gold. Within this 
State are contained some of the 
loftiest peaks of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. Capital, Denver. 

3. NEW MEXICO is, for the 
most part, a high tahle-land, the 
central part being crossed by the 
valley of the Rio Grande. Its 
climate is very dry, and the soil 
generally sterile. It has exten- 
sive mines of gold and silver. 
Capital, Sanla Fe. 

4. INDIAN TERRITORY is a 
tract of country set apart by the 
Oovemment of the United States 
as a permanent home for tho In- 
dians removed from sections east 
of the Mississippi River. It has 
no organized government. Some 
of the Indian tribes are civilized. 

5. Tho fnllovring is the Area of each in square miles: 
Texas, 374,000 ; New Mexico, 131,000 ; Colorado, 105,000 ; Indian Territory, 

60,000. 

6. The chief cities and towns of this section are the following : 



Gatvesiofif the chief commercial port of Texas, is noted for 
its large exportation of cotton. Population, 30,000. 

Henyer is the capital of Colorado. Population, 20,000. 

Mouston is an important railroad center in Texas. Popnla- 
tion, 27,000. 

San Antonio is the second city in Texas, and the center of an 
active trade with Mexico, and New Mexico. Population, 16,000, 



THE TWIN LAKES, (SOUTH PABK, COLORADO). 

Sanla Fe, the capital of New Mexico, is the center of an 
overland trade with Mexico. Population, 6,000. 

Questions. — 1. How is Texas described ? 3. Colorado ! 3. New Mexico ? 
4. Indian Territory ? 5. What is the area of each ! 0. Nome the chief dtleo. 
Describe each, and state its popnlaUon. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

QUESTIONS ON THE HAP. 

California. — ^Wliat State bounds it on the nortli ? How is it bounded on 
the east? What river separates it from Arizona? Wliat country bounds it 
on the soutli ? Wliat ocean on the west ? What islands near the west coast f 
What capes on this coast? What bays indent this coast? Name the two 
principal rivers of California. What river in the northwestern part? What 
large lakes in this State ? What mountain range in the eastern part? What 
ranges in the western part? What is the capital of the State? What largo 
dtj on San Francisco Bay ? What town a little to the southeast ? To the 
northeast ? What large town on the San Joaquin (htoah-keen') River? What 
town on Feather River ? What town near the southwest comer of the State ? 
What town near the 84th parallel ? 

Oregon. — ^What large river partly bounds it on the north? What river 
and Territoiy bound it on the east? What two States on the south? What 
water on the west? What capes on the west coast ? What range of mount- 
idns near the coast? What range farther cast? What mountains in the 
eastern part of the State? Name the loftiest peaks of the Cascade Range. 
What branch of the Columbia River in the northwest ? What is the capital 
of the State ? What other towns on the Willamette River? What town 
near the mouth of the Columbia River ? 

Nevada.— What State and Territory bound it on the north? What 
Territories on the east? What river partly separates it from Arizona? 
Wliat State bounds it on the west ? What range of mountains in the central 
part of the State? What mountains in the eastern part? In the north- 
western part? What rivers in Nevada? What large lakes in the western 
part of the State ? Wliat is the capital ? Nome some of the other importaut 
towns. 



H 



WAsniNQTON.— How is it bounded on the north? On the east? On the 
8outh ? On the west ? What large island near the northwest comer ? What 
waters separate this Territory from Vancouver Island ? What cape at the 
entrance to the Strait of Juan de Fuca? At the mouth of the Columbia 
River? What harbor on the west coast? What range of mountains passes 
through Washington ? Name the principal peaks. What large river flows 
through Washington ? Which are its largest branches? What is the capital 
of the Territoiy ? Which are the other chief towns ? 

Idaho. — ^What country on the north ? ^Vhat two Territories on the east? 
What State and Territory on the south ? On the west ? What river forms 
part of the western boundaiy ? What mountains separate it from Montana ? 
What mountains in the central part of the Territory? What rivers pass 
through this Territory ? What branch flows through the central part ? ■ What 
is the capital of the Territory ? Mention the other towns of importance. 

MoiTrANA. — What are its boundaries? What great chain of mountains 
crosses the western part? What great river rises on the eastern slope of 
those mountains? What river on the western slope ? What branch of the 
Missouri River flows through the southeastern part of this Territory ? What 
is the capital of the Territoiy ? Name some of the other important towns. 

Wyoming. — ^What are its boundaries? What mountains cross it? What 
mountains in the northern part? What hills on tlie eastern boundary t 
What rivers rise in this Territory ? What park in the northwestern part ? 

Wliat is the capital of the Territory ? What town northwest of it ? ; . 

i 

Utah.— -What bounds it on the north ? On the east ? What Territory on 
the south? What State on the west? What range of mountains in this 
Territory ? What rivers flow through the eastem part ? What great lake 
in the north ? What lake connected with it ? What is the capital of the 
Territory ? What towns near Great Salt Lake ? What town on Lake Utah ? 
What towns farther south ? 



Arizona. — What are its boundarioB ? What river partly bounds it on the 
west ? What branch of this river in the northern part ? What branch in 
the southern part ? What is the capital ? What other important towns ? 

Rnd the length and width of each State and Territory in this map by the 
scale. What is the distance of San Francisco from Salt Lake City? Of Den- 
ver from Salt Lake aty ? From Santa Fe? Of Prescott from San Diego? 
Of Olympia from Salem ? Of Cape Flattery from Cape Mendocino (fMn-<Uh 



LESSON L. 

REVIEW EXERCISES. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES; 

What are their boundaries t The^ eapUaie t Their chief tawne f 

California? Oregon? Nevada? Washington? I'daho? Monta'na? 
Wyoming ? Utah ? Arizona ? 

CAPES. 

Where are they t IrUo what wtter do they prejcetf 

Fhitteiy? Mendoci'no? Point Adams? Lookout? Orford? Point Con- 
ception ? Arago ? Hancock ? 

MOUNTAINS. 

Whefre are they f In tohat direction do the chains or ranges extend f 

Rocky? Cascade? Coast? Sierra Nevada? Wahsatch? Salmon River? 
Shoshone? Humboldt? Blue? East Humboldt ? White Pine? Fremont? 
Mount Olympus? Mount St. Helen's? Mount Hood? Mount Jefferson? 
Bitter Root? Big Horn? 

QULFS, BAYS, AND SOUNDS. 

Where are they t To uhat other bodies of teater are they tributary f 
Humboldt ? San Diego ? Monterey ? San Francisco ? Pnget Sound ? 

LAKES. 

Where are th?yf What are their oittiets, and into what do they flow t 
Pyramid? Tula'ie? Great Salt! Utah? 

RIVERS. 

Where do they rise? In what direction, and through what States or Tern" 
tories, and info what do they flow f 

Columbia! Clarke's? Lewis? Willamette? Sacramento? San Joaquin? 
Colorado? Qila (hee'lah)^ Yellowstone? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

In what part of the State or Territory are theyf How a/re they situated f 

California.— San Frandsoo ? Sacramento Oty ? Stockton ? San Jose 
(A<^«a')? LoeAn'geles? Oakland? 

OREGON. — Salem? Portland? Astoria? 

Nevada. Carson City? Virginia City ? 

Washinoton. —Olympia ? WalU WaUa ? Seattle ? 

Idaho.— Boise aty ? Idaho aty? Silver City? 

MoiTTAKA.— Virginia aty ? Helena? 

WTOMiwa.— Cheyenne ? Laramie ? 

Utah.— Salt Lake aty? Prove? Ogden? 

ABizoNA.^Pre8oott ? Tucson ? 



COMMON SCHOOL GEOGltAPHY. 



YOaBMITS FAJiLB. 

LESSON LI 

PACIFIC STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

1. This Bection includes the States of California, Nevada, and 
Or^on ; and the Territories of Washington, I'daho, Monta'na, 
Utah, Arizona, and Wyoming ; embracing over one fourth of the 
area of the whole country. 

2. All of this section, except the eastern part of Ifontana and 
Wyoming, lies on the western slope of the Great Western Plateau. 
Nemda and Utah are almost wholly in the Great Basin. The 
larger part of California ia west of the Sierra Nevada. 

The OrMt, or Fremont, Beain has sji avenge elevation of 4/'!00 feet. It is 
(tecenll? uid and sterils, a part of iti> smface being inenilted i*ith salt. 
Ure«t Salt lake has no Tiaibla outlet, and its watera aKMl1ni>r«igT>aled with 
talc that no living thing can exist within them ; while those of Utali Lake aro 
quite freeh. _^ 

3. The Sot7, in most parta, ia nnprodnctive ; but tlie ViilleyB, 
especially those west of tlie Bierra Nevada and Cascade Jiountaioa, 
are remarkably fertile. 



4 The CU'male is, in general, dry, but varies in temperature, 
according to the elevation and situation.' West of the Cascade 
and Coast ranges there is abundant rain, and vegetation is plenti- 
ful and luxariant. California ia noted for its gigantic trees, some 
of which reach the wonderful height of 400 feet, and a diameter 
of 30 feet 

5. The Mineral WeaUh of this section is very great. Gold 
and silver are found in almost every section ; copper und lead, in 
California, Oregon, and Arizona ; and coal, in Utah, Oregon, and 
Washington, Mercury is very abundant in California; and salt, 
in Utah and Nevada. 

6. The Chief Occupation is mining; but agriculture is 
carried on in some parts on a large scale and with great success, 
especially in California, Utah, Oregon, and Washington Territor}-. 

7. The Chief ^Products are wheat and other cereals, flax, 
vegetables, and fVnits, More wine is made in California than in 
any other State in the Union. Wheat is grown very largely. 

8. The Commercial I^aciliHes of the Pacific States are 
considerable. The finest harbors are at San Franciaco and Puget 
Sound, in Washington. The former is the outlet of moet of the 
commerce of this section. The chief exports are gold and silver, 
wheat, wool, wine, and lumber. 

d. The JPisheries of the States and Territory that border on 
the Pacific are sufficiently extensive to form a considerable source 
of their wealth. Those of Pugefs Sound and its adjacent waters 
are among the finest in the world. The salmon of the Columbia 
River and other inland waters are quite celebrated for size and 
flavor. California is also engaged to some extent in the Pacific 
whale fisheries. 

10. The Inhabitants consist of a white population, chiefly 
emigrants from the East ; and the Indians, who, in the Territories, 
constitute the principal part of the inhabitants, and are generally 
in a savage state. The " Root Diggers " of California and Ne- 
vada are very filthy and degraded. In California there are many 
Chinese. 

11. Common School education is afibrded in California and 
Oregon, and they have also higher seminaries of learning of an 
excellent character, j 

DESCEIPTION OF. STATES. 

13. CALIFORNIA is distinguished for its productive gold 
mines, great commercial facilities, and its rich agricultnral and 
grazing product& Its capital Is Sacramento. 

The YoBem'tle Volley and Falls are of astonishing grandeur and sublimity. 
The Valley is a chaam 10 milea long, and on an average % wide, with Wievxt, 
rocky sides, in tome places liting to a perpendicular height of 4,000 fi^et. In 
and near this chasm there are five great caMades, the liigUest of whli'li le the 
Yosemite, which at one place falls 1.800 feet. The whole region is of the 
wildest and most picturesqne chancter, and haa lieoome a place of frequent 
resort for tourists. 

13. NEVADA is noted for its rich silver mines, its arid soil, and 
boiling springs. Its capital is Carson Cify. 

14 OREGON is distinguished for its commercial and agricul- 
tural facilities, and its plentiful supply of fish obtained from the 
waters of the Columbia River. Its capital is Salem. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TERRITORIES. 

15. WASHINGTON TERRITORY is noted for iU extensive 
lumber bosinesB; it contains the finest timber in the world for 
masts and spars. It is s fine grazing country, and lias Teiy abnn- 
dant mines of bituminous coaL Its capital is Olynlpia. 

16. IDAHO, the " Qem of the Mountains" is noted for its rich 
mines of gold and nlver. Its capital is Boise City. 

17. MONTANA is remarkable for its mineral prodncts, in- 
cluding gold, silver, iron, coal, and salt It contains the Great 
Falls of the Htseonri. Ite capital is Helena. 

18. UTAH is chiefly noted for its elevated situation, barren 
soil, rich and extensive silver mines, and Mormon population, 
who inbabit a fertile valley in the central part of the Territory. 
Its capital is Salt Lake Oily. 

19. ARIZONA 
is noted for its 
rich mineral de- 
posits of gold, 
silver, and cop- 
per, its diversi- 
fied surface, and 
civilized Indiui 
tribes. Its capi- 
tal is Prescott. 

80. WYOMING 
is a mqnnt- 
ainous terri- 
tory, recently 
formed fVom the 
Bonth-weBtern 
part of Dakota. 
It contains some 
very rich gold 
mines. ltd capi- 
tal is Cheyenne. 

21. ALASKA 

is an extensive a bio tree nt califokhia. thi 

tract of country, 

formeriy a Russian Possession, but purchased iu 1867 by the 

United" States. Its climate, though not bo cold as in the eastern 

parts of the continent, is too severe for agricultural operations; 

and the territory is chiefly valuable tax ite fisheries and furs. (See 

Map of North America.) 

23. The following is the area ol each of these States and Terri- 
tories in square miles: ; 

AlMkft, 677.000; CftlifoniU, 169.000; HoDtuB, IHOOO; Ariioiw, 114J)00; 
NCT-ada. 104,000; Wjomlng, 98.000; Oregon, 95,000; Idaho, 86/100; Utah, 
84,000; fTasliington, 70,000. 

23. fhe Ct/ies and ToffttS of this section are nearly all very 
small, but are remarkable for their rapid growth. The principal 
are the following, with their chief characteristics, and popular 
tion: 

San .Francisco is the metropolis of California, and chief 



commercial port on the Pacific coast, it exports great quantities ol 
gold and wheat, and has a U. S. navy-yiud, and a branch mint. 
Population, 301,000. 

Sacramento City, the capital of California, and the principal 
mining d6p6t for the Sacramento Valley, is an important railroad 
cent«r. Population, 24,000. 

Oakiand, on San Francisco Bay, is noted for its delightfiil sit- 
uation. Population, 22,000. 

Satt X.ake Cify, the capital of Utah, is the chief city of the 
Mormons ; it is connected by a branch railroad with Ogden, at the 
junction of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads. 
Population, 20,000. 

Yirginia City, the metropolis of Nevada, is remarkable for 
its T^id growth, due to the rich silver mines in its vicinity. Popu- 
lation, 16,000. 

Stockton ie 

the chief mar- 
ket of the min- 
ing region of the 
San Joaquin 
Valley. Popula- 
tion, 15,000. 

'Portland, 

the metropolis 
of Oregon, at 
the head of ship 
navigation o n 
the Willamette 
Kver, is impor- 
tant for its com- 
merce. Popula- 
tion, about 
13,000. 

Metena, the 
c^iital of Mon- 
tana, is noted for 
ltd mines, and ite 
lofty situation 
on the water-shed 
between the Columbia and Missouri Rivers. Population, 4,000. 

OJympia, the capital of Washington Territory, is beautifully 
situated at the head of Puget Sound; it is noted for oysters and 
fish. Population, about 3,000. 

Sitka, on Sitka Island, is the prineipal settlement of Alaska. 
Its population is about 1,000. T 

QUEsnoiTS.— 1. What does thiti section Indnde T 3. Dmcribe ita aitoatlon. 
What !a saJd of the Great Baais T 8. Of the a(dl T 4. The climateT S. The 
mineral wealih? 6. Mining? Agriculture ( 7. What are the chief agri- 
eaUund producMT 6. What is said of the commercial facilitleoT 9. What 
iasaidofthe fiHheriesT 10. Describe the inhaUtanla. What is said of the 
Indians T It Where are common ecbools, etcT 13. What are the diarac- 
teristicB of California 1 13. Nevada! 14. Oregon T 19. Washington T 16. 
Idmhot 17. Montana) 18. Utah! 19. Arinmat 20. Wyoming? 31. Alaskat 
Its cUmate ? 23 Slate the area of each of these Stat«a and Territoiiea. 23. 
Wliat is said of tlie dties and towns of this section t What are the charac- 
teristics and populalion of San Frandsco; Sacramento City f Oakland? Salt 
LakeCity? VirginiaCityt Stockton! Portland! Helena! Olympia! Sitka! 
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MEXICO, CENTBAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, ETC. 



-LESSON LIII. 
MEXICO. 

1. MEXICO is, for tlie most iiart, a vast table-land, traversed 
by mountain ranges, and baviug an average elevation of about 
7,000 feet. 

2. The Soii near the borders of tlie table-land ia generally 

fertile ; but tbe interior plains are mostly dry and barren. 

3. The Chief 'Products of the table-land are wheat, barley, 
the maguey plant, or American aloe ; and the fi-uits generally raised 
in temperate regions. Maize, the chief article of food, is raised 
in all part* of Mexico. Cotton is cultivated along the western 
coast, coffee npon the eastern, and the sugar-cane in various parts. 
Tropical fruits, such as oranges, lemons, pineapples, etc., are also 
produced, 

4. Mining toi gold, silver, and mercury is extensively carried 
on. The silver mines have been very productive. 

6. The Chief Manu- 
factured Articles are 
cotton and woolen goods, 
silks, glassware, pottery, 
and paper. 

6. 'The Chte/ £'xports 
are the precious metals, 
cochineal, hides, vanilla, 
sarsaparilla, and tropical 
fruits. 

7. The l7ihabitants 
comprise whites (chiefly 
of Spanish origin), negroes, 
Indians, and mixed races. 
The Indians constitute 
nearly one-half of the 

whole population. yuor, de cuba 

8. The GoyerJiment is republican in form, but very ■nsettlcd, 
being distnrbed by frequent insurrections. , 

9. Tbe ^•evailinff iRetiffion is the Roman Catholic. 

10. Mexico, the capital, is a well-built and handsome city, 
with numerous churches and convents; its elevation above the sea 
is 7,500 feet, which gives it a most charming clir^af«. Its popula- 
tion is about 230,000. 

11. ^tebla de tos Angeles, or " flVy of tJie Anffcls" Skai 
Guadalaxava, the second city in population, are each noted 
for \\& many and elcgnnt religious edifices. Otianaxuato is the 

center of the silver-mining district. 

13. Tera Cruz and Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and Acapulco, on the Pacific, are the principal commercial 

cities. 

QrESTlOKS.— 1. What is Mexico! 2. Describe tlie BOil. 8. What aie the 
cliief products? 4. What is said of miniDg t 6. Wliat ore tlie clilef manu- 
factured artidcB ? 6. The chief eiports? 7. What do -the inhabitants 
comprise? 8. What ie the (rovernment f 9. Religion T 10. Describe the 
city of Mexico. II. Descrit>e Puebla, Qiwdalaxara, and Quauaxuato. IS. 
Which are the chief conuaercial cities ? 



LESSON LIV. 
CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, ETC. 

1. CENTRAL AMERICA consists of the republics of Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, and 
the British colony of Belize, or British Honduras. In Surface 
and Climate this couutry greatly resembles Mexico. 

2. The i^-incipal 'J*roductioHS arc indigo, cochineal, coffee, 
sugar, cocoa, cotton, tobacco, mahogany, dye-woods, and tropical, 
fruits. 

3. Guatemala, the largest city in Central America, is situated 
on a plain nearly 4,500 feet high, and 45 miles from the coast 



WEST INDIES. 

4. This is an extensive group of large islands ; and an immense 
number of islets, called Keys, together with rocks, and sand- 
banks, and reefs. The most 
important of this group are 
Caba, Hayti, Jamaica, Do- 
minica, and Porto Rico, 
Cuba and Porto Rico are 
colonies of Spain, Jamaica 
and many of the smaller 
islands belong to Great 
Britain. France and other 
European countries also 
own some of these islands. 
5. The Climate is very 
hot, but it is tempered by 
the sea breezes which blow 
during the afternoon and 
evening. The seasons are 
the wet and the dry. Vio- 
lent hnrricanes often occur. 

6. The Vegetation is luxuriant and varied. The Staple 
"Products are sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and to- 

liacco. The tropical fruits are also produced in great abundance. 

7. The Inhabitants include negroes, who are the most numer- 
ous part of the population ; whites, of different European national- 
ity, and mulattoea 

8. Havana, the capital of Cuba, is the largest city in the 
West Indies. It is' the greatest sugar market in the world. 
£HnffSton is the principal town of the British West Indies. 

9. Tlie BERMUDAS, a numerous group of small coral islands 
belonging to Great Britain, lie about 550 miles from the east coast 
of the United States. They inclnde only five islands of consider- 
able size, and are encompassed by coral reefs. They are aot«d for 
their fertility and delightful climate. 

QCESTtOKB.— 1. or what doeB Central America consist ! What is said of 
Ita surface and climate? 3. What are the principal products? 3. Describe 
Quatemala. 4. What do the West Indies include? ^Vhicb an the most 
important islands of this droup? To what country do Cuba and Porto Bico 
belong? Jamaica? 5. What is said of the climate? 6. The vegetation? 
7. The inhabitants ? 8. What ia said of IIa,vaaa ? Kingston ? 9. Describe 
the Bermudas. For what are they noted ? 
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LESSON LV. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



WMt it (he Seaie of tkit Mapt 

BotTNDABTBS. — What sea on the north? What ocean on the east? 
the south t On the west? 



Ou 



Divisions. — What coantries border on the Caribbe'an Sea ? What, on the 
Atlantic Ocean ? On the Pacific Ocean ? What are the tliree divisions of 
Guiana {ghe-ah'naJi) ? What country lias no sea-coast ? Which is the largest 
division ? The smallest ? Wha^^ is the capital of each ? Which divisions 
are under the equator ? Which are under the Tropic of Capricorn ? In how 
many-zones is South America ? 

IsijLXDS. — What islands near the coast of Vcnszuela (ww-«-«r«'toA)? 
^ What island at tlie mouth of the Am'azon River ? What, near the south- 
eastern coast of Brazil iprahrzed') ? What group of islands soutlieast of Pata- 
gonia ? What two islands farther east ? What large island south of Pata- 
gonia ? What small islands near it ? What islands near the west coast of 
the southern part of Chili ? Which are the largest ? What small islands 
west of Chili ? What group of islands nearly under the equator, west of 
Ecuador (ek-toah-dore) ? 

Peninsulas. — ^What peninsula in the northeastern part of Patagonia? 
What one in the western part of Chili ? 

Capes. — Which is the most northern cape of South America ? The most 
southern? Find the latitude of each. Which is the most eastern cape? 
The most western ? What is the longitude of each ? What cape on the 
southeastern coast of Brazil ? What cape on the coast of the Argentine 
Republic ? 

Mountains. — ^What great chain near the western coast of South America ? 
What two lofty peaks in Chili ? What peak in Bolivia ? In Ecuador ? 
What mountains south of Venezuela ? South of Guiana ? In the western 
part of Brazil ? In the southeastern part ? ^ 

Gulps and Bays.— What two gulfs indent the northern coast ? What 
bay on the eastern coast of Brazil ? What gulf on the eastern coast of Pata- 
gonia ? What gulf southwest of Ecuador? What bay south of the Isthmus 
of Panama (pan-^th-mah') ? 

STRATTft. — ^What strait separates Tierra del Fuego ftt>m the mainland? 
What separates it from Staten Island ? 

Rivers. — What river in Brazil is the largest in South America ? Which 
tre its principal northern branches ? Its chief southern branches ? What 
river soutn of Jc^^^nes {zho-aJin'mn) I. ? What river flows into it ? What 
two rivers in the eastern j. 't '^f Brazil? What wide-mouthed river soutli- 
east of the Argentine Republic ? "VvlALrh is its longest branch ? What other 
branch has it ? What branch of the Paran;;'. from the north ? From the 
west? Name two branches of the Paraguay (p.'r'ah'gica')'i What great 
river in Venezuela ? What river in the United States of Colombia ? What,* 
divides Patagonia and the Argentine Republic ? What ow° north of this 
river? 

Lakes.— What lake in Venezuela ? Between BoUvia and Peru ? What 
lake in Bolivia ? What, near the southeast coast of Brazil ? 

Cities and Towns. — What cities and towns on or near the nortli coast of 
South America ? The north coast of Guiana ? The east coast of Brazil ? 
The west coast of Chili ? The west coast of Peru? What sea-ix)rt in 
Bolivia? In Ecuador? What towns on the Paraguay River ? What town 
near Lake Titicaca {Jtte'tee-kah'kah) ? - ; 



LESSON LVI. ' 

REVIEW EXERCISES. 



r 



COUNTRIES. 

Where are tJiey ntiuited f What are tJieir boundaries ? What U the capital 
of each, and how is it situated f 

United States of Colombia ? Venezuela? Guiana? Brazil? Argentine 
Republic? Xtaguay (tt'r<»-^w<l)? Paraguay? Patagonia? Chili? Peru? 
Bolivia ? Ecuador ? 

ISLANDS. 

Where are they f What waters surround tJiem f 

Margarita ? Trinidad ? Joan'nes ? Tier'ra del Fuego (Jwa'go) ? Falk- 
land Is.? South Georgia? Staten? Wellington? ChWoQ {chC'lo-cJ)1 Juan 
Fernandez ? Galapagos Is. ? 

CAPES. 

Wliere are they f Into what water do they project f 

Gallinas {gahl-yee'nahs) ? St Roque ? Frio (free'o) ? Corrientes ? Horn ? 
Blanco ? 

MOUNTAINS. 

WJi^re are. tliey f In wJiat direction, and through wliat countries do tJis ranges 
extend ? 

Andes? Verten'tcs? Geral (zAa-raA/') ? Acaray (aA-AwA-n')? Aconcagua 
{ah'konrkdfi'gvoah) ? Sora' ta ? Cotopaxi ? 

GULFS AND BAYS. 

WJ^e are they f To what other bodies of water are they tributary f 
Darien? Venezuela? AUSamta? St George? Guayaquil 07?«-a;4-A:e<j^') f 
Panama ? 

LAKES. 

» 

Where are they f 

Titicaca? Maracaybo (moA-roA-Ai'fto)? Patos (poA'^wJf)? Aullagas 
(owl'yah'gahs)'i 

RIVERS. 

Am'azon? Madeira? Negro? Para (i?aA-raA') ? Tocantins(to-«i »•<«»*') ?-. 
Rio de la Plata {ree'o da lah ptah'tah) ? Uruguay ? Parana' ? Paraguay ? 
Pilcomay'o? Ormoco? Magdalena? San Francisco ? Parnahiba? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Brazil.— Rio de Janeiro (jo-nee'ro) ? Bahi'at Pemambuco? Maran- 
hao ? Matto. Grosso ? 

Argentine Republic — Buenos Ayres (Mnusa'riz)1 Corrientes? 
Cordova ? 

Uruguay.— Montevideo ? 

Paraguay. — Asuncion ? Concepcion ? 

Chili. —Santiago {safin-te-ah'go) ? Valparaiso ? Coquimbo {ko-keem'bo) ? 

Bolivia.— La Paz ? Cochabamba ? Potosi ? Sucre (tioo'kra) ? 

Peru.— Lima? Cuzco {koos'ko)t Arequipa ? TruxiUo (troo-Iieel yo) ^ 
Callao? 

Ecuador,— Quito {kee'to) ? Guayaquil ? Cuenca {Jcwen'kah) ? 

United States op Colombia. - Bogota ? Popayan ? Cartagena? 

. Medellin(ffia-<fcZ-y«'/i')? 
.^.Venezuela.— Cara'cas? Cumana? Maracaybo? Angostura? ^^ 

.i Guiana.— Georgetown ? Paramaribo? Cayenne? 



^ 
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COMMON SCHOOL GEOGKAPHY. 



^ DESCRIPTION OF 

l/SOUTH AMERICA is distinguished for its great rivers, 
extensive plains, lofty mountains, and the richness of its vegetable 
and mineral productions. 

2. It resembles North America iu having a plateau in the west, 
highlands in the cast, and a great central plain, 

3. The central plain includes the great basins of the Amazon and 
La Plata, and the smaller one of the Orinoco. 

4. The Amazon is the largest river in the world. It is navi- 
gable for a, distance of 3,500 miles ; and during the last 450 miles 
of its course, is nowhere less than 4 miles wide ; while its piiDcipal 
outlet is neariy 100 miles across. 

5. The Sasin of the Amazon includes more than one third 
of the whole area of South America. This vast region is eovei-ed 
with dense forests, and hence has been sailed the Selvag, or Forest 
Plains, of the Amazon. 

6. The Sasin of the La !Ptata lies between the Andes 
and the Plateau of Brazil. It includes the Pampas, or Flats. 

7. The Sasin of the Orinoco lies north of the highlands of 
Guiana. It includes the Zlanoa, or Level Fields (prairicM), of 
the Orinoco. 

6. In the eastern part of Patagonia are the Steppes, or desert 
plaint 

■i 9. The Andes extcn<l from the Caribbean Sea to Cajie Horn, 
the latter beiug sbont 3,000 feet high. The highest peaks of this 
chain are more than 20,000 feet higli. 

10. The two main ranges of the Andes are, at their widest pmt, 
only 100 miles from each other, forming there the Plateau of 
Sotivia. 

11. The Climate of Sonth America, especially in the lowlands, 
is warm, as the larger part of it is between the Tropics. The 
highlands are cool and pleasant ; and the extreme eouthci-n i)or- 
tion of the continent is very cold. 

1 2. Thft Tropical Regions of South America, lying east oJI 
the Andes, have a very moist climate; because the warm wind) 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

from the Atlantic constantly blow across them. West of the 
Andes there is little or no rain, the vapors fi-om the Atlantic being 
condensed by the snow-clad mountains. 

13, South of the 2'ropic, there is but little rain on the east 
side of the Andes ; the winds which blow from the Pacific being 
deprived of their moisture by the mountains. 

14. The Teffetation of South America is very luxuriant, owing 
to the heat and moisture of the climate. The cinchona-tree, from 
which Peruvian bark comes, grows in the Andes ; the forests are 
rich in cabinet and dye woods, various kinds of palms, tree-ferns, 
the caoutchouc, or India-rubber tree ; the manioc, cacao, &om 
which chocolate is made, and many others. 

J 5. The tropical sections produce coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, and indigo ; while iii the cooler mountain regions, wheat and 
other cereals are raised. 

16. Among the Aninutls of South America are the llama, the 
alpaca, valuable for its silky wool ; the tapir, the jaguar or Ameri- 
can tiger ; the armadillo, and a great variety of monkeys. Binta 
of splendid plumage are found in the forestn; and among the 
Andt« is the condor, noled for its great sIkc and loftX -ffij'.t'ii. 
-^-17. The Minerals of South Anyya^rT^ude gold, silver, 
copper, quicksilver, iron, lead,,J^;f^precious stones, and ssill. 
Copper is found in the iisi-thern and western countries, >>eing 
particularly abundant jji' Chili Gold ami Silver are found iu 
neariy all the coun'ries north of Pat.igoiiia ; the silver mines of 
Bolivia were j^'tX' very celebrated. 

^S. %^JnhabitantS of South America include Caucasians, 
Indian^_ ^nd Negroes. The Caucafiiana in Brazil arc principally 
Portyguese ; in the other Stales, Spaniards. The Indians are in a 
^>*lge state, except in the highlands of I'eni and Bolivia. Tlie 
/Oi'egi-oes arc chiefly in Brazil, and (iuiaua. 
/ 10, The Goyemment is republicaTi in every state except 
Bi-azil and Guiana ; the former of these being a limited monarchy, 
although called an empire; and the latter consisting of an English, 
French, and Dutch colony. Patagonia Is inhabited by savages. 



THE NO 11 THE It N COUNT It lES. 



20. Seliffion. Except in British and Dutch Guiana, the 
Roman Catholic religion everywhere prevails. The uncivilized 
Indians ai-c heathens. 

QuESTIOSB. — I. For what is Sooth America diatingnlehedf 3. How 
docs it resemblo North Americit 3. What does the Central Plain 
include? t Describe the Amazon. 5. Describe the Basin of the Am- 
azon. 8. Tlie Basin of the La Plata. 7. Of the Orinocj. 8. Wliero 
are the Steppes ? 8. 10. Describe the Andee. 11. What is the dimato 
ia the lonUmda t 13. In the tropical region east of the Andes T West 
of the Andee T 13. South of the Tropic T 14. MenUon some of tho 
moat valomhle trees, l.i Wliat do the tropical sections produce? 
16. MenUon some of the animals. 17. Minerals. Where ia copper 
fonndY Gold and silTer! 18. What races inhabit South America? 
What Is Bjid of the Indiaits? The Negroes? 19. What form of p>v- 
emmoat prevails! Wiiat esceptlons to this) 80. Wliat is the pre- 
v^ling religion? The exceptions? 



6. The CUmale is hot and unhealthy in the lowlands and 
plains, but cool and pleasant in the higher regions. Guiana is 
noted for its excessive rains. 



LESSON LVIir. 
THE NORTHERN COUHTRIES. 

1. The countries conijJrised in this part of South America 
are the United States of Colombia, Venezuela, and Gulaija. 

a. The UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA, formerly called 
Wew Granada, include the northern extremity_->f the Plateau of 
the Andes, and the western part of the Llanoa of the Orinoco, 
This republic contains the important route across the Isthmus from 
Aspiawall to Panama. 

Tlie Palls of Tequendama, near Bogota, are 479 feet high. 

3. VENEZUELA includes nearly the whole of the Llanos and 
a part of the mountain land lying to the eastward; GUIANA is 
situated wholly in this plateau, hence called tho "Table-land of 
Guiana." 



TUB PALLS OF TEQUEKDAMA. 

4. The ^^eultural 'Products of this region are coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, tobacco, indigo, sugar, and tropical fruits ; Guiana is 
noted for its spices, particularly red, or cayenne, pepper. Cattle, 
horses, and mules are reared in great numbers on the plains; and, 
hence, hides constitute an important article of exportation. 



6. The Area of each of these coimtries is, in round numbers, aa 
follows: Venezuela, 403,000 ; U. 8. of Colombia, 321,000 sqnare 
miles ; Guiana, 179,000, 

■v^. The Cities of these countries are generally (onall ; the fol- 
lowing are the moat important, with their chief characteristics I 

Caracas, capital and metropolis of Venezuela, has a lofty 
situation near the coast, and carries on an extensive trade through 
its sea-port, Z,a &uayra. It is noted for frequent earthquakes. 
Population, 80,000, 

Soffota, capital and metropolis of Colombia, about 8,600 feet 
above the sea-level; has an extensive inland trade. Population, 
62,000. 

Yatencia, a town of Venezuela, is noted for its extensive trade. 
Population, 88,000, 

Georgetown, capital of British Guiana, has an unhealthy 
situation, but ib noted for its beautiful gardens and shade trees. 
Its commerce is quite extensive. Population, 37,000, the greater 
part negroes. 

tPopayati, a town of Colombia, is important for its inland 
trade in precious metals and agricultural produce. Population, 
18,000. 

Paramaribo, capital of Dutch Guiana, is noted for its com- 
nurce and largo ni^fro population. Population, 18,000, 

Cartaffena is the principal commercial port of Colombia. 
Poi>ulation, 8,000. 

Cayenne, capital of French Guiana, ia noted for its exporta- 
tion of spices, including red pepper. Population, 8,000. _;. 

QCE3TiONa. — 1. What countries are ioclnded in the northern section of 
South America? 3. Describe the situation of Colombia. S. Describe that of 
Tcnezuola. Of Guiana. 4. What are the chief agricultural products of this 
region? For wliat is Quiana noted? Where are cattle rented? S. Describe 
the climate of this region. 0. What is the area of each of theae countries? 
7. Name the chief ciliea. What is sud of Caracas? Bogota? ValendaJ 
lieorgetown? Popayan? Paramaribo? Cartagena? Cayenne? 



COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 



LESSON LIX. 
BRAZIL. 

1. BKAZIL is the largest country in Soath America ; it is noted 
for its vast rivere, extensive plains, and luxuriant Tegetation. 

It embraces nearljr the vhole of the greAt badn of the Amazon, the most 
abaadsiitly watered ree:ioii on the globe. The trade winds conataDtlf blow- 
ing scroSB this region, cool the atmoaphere, and bring the rain-lkden doada 
from the Atlantic, which precipitating their showers on the sides of the 
western rooontainH, fiJl the great Btretima to such iid extent as In some 
seasons almost to inundate the whole conntrj. The area of Brasil is about 
8,350,000 sqaare miles. The Beluu are densely covered with forests, contain- 
ing immense trees entwined with vines and creeping plants; while beneath 
them grow in astonishing profasioii low slimbe, gmsacs and reeds, so thickly 
grown together as to impede all progress, except to the wild animata that 
Infest them. 

8. The forests of Brazil abonnd in cocoa-nut and other kinds 
of palm trees, rose-wood and mahogany trees; the caontchouc, or 
India-rubber tree ; the cinchona, or Peruvian bark tree ; cacao, 
from which chocolate is made, and other trees and plants valuable 
for timber, medicines, or dye-stuffs. 

3. The Chief Agricuitural ^Producfs arc coffee, angar, 
tea, cotton, tobacco, and rice. 

4. The ^ines are very valuable, yielding gold, silver, and otlier 
metals; the diamond mines have long been celebrated. 

5. The Chief Cities are the following : 

Sio de Janeiro, the capital and metropolis of Brazil, and 
the largest city of South America; has a fine harbor, and is eajx;- 
cially noted for its lai^ exportatioTi of coffee. Population, about 
275,000 

Sahia, or San Saivador, an important commercial city, is 
noted for ita large negro population, the manufacture of jewelry, 
and its fine public buildings. Population, 180,000. 



"Pemambuco and Marafi/tao are also important commer- 
cial towns. Population, 90,000 and 40,000, respectively. 

QcBBTiOHa — 1. How is Branl described ! What great basin does it em- 
brace? Describe the 8dva». 3. What do the forests contain ! 3. What are 
the chief agricultoral products ! 4. What minea are found ? 0. Mention the 
chief dlies. How is Itio de Janeiro descriled ? BahiaT What other com- 
mercial towns ! 



LESSON LX. 

THE PACIFIC COUNTRIES, 

1. This section embraces the range of countries that lie south of 
the United States of Colombia and border on the Pacific Ocean. 
They are all intersected by the Andes, except Chili, which lies 
wholly west of those mountains. 

3. The Soil and Ctimate are variable in different parts, accord- 
ing to the situation. The eastern plains are hot and moist; the 
mountain region presents every variety of ctimate and vegetation, 
the most elevated parta being covered with snow; and the strip 
west of the Andes is, from Peru to Chili, a desert region, being 
never refireshed by rain. 

The moist winds from the Atlantic, which ore here the prevailing winda, 
are deprived of their vapors by the Andes, and bestow their ahoweis eiclu- 
sivcly on the eastern elopes. This produces the desert of Atacoma, in the 
southwestern part of BoUvla. 

3, The Mines of this section of South America have been 
greatly celebrated ftom the time of its discovery and conquest by 
the Spaniards. Gold and silver abound throughout all the mount- 
ain districts; copper and tin are found in great plenty. Mining 
is not, however, carried on so extensively «& formerly. 

4. The C?tief ^gricuUttrai Products include not only 
those of the Northern Countries, but many of the most valuable 
products of temperate climes; among the latter, the cereal grains, 
and, in Chili, hemp of a superior quality. 

6, These countries having been originally settled by the Span- 
iards, the Spanish language is everywhere spoken, and the prevail- 
ing religion is the Boman Catholic. The native population are 
Indians, iu some places partly civilized. 

DESCRIPTION OF COUNTRIES. 

C. ECUADOR is particularly noted for its numerous lofty vol- 
canoes and frequent earthquakes. It has important mannfiictories 
of cotton and woolen goods. Its capital is Quito. 

1. PERU is especially distinguislied for its rich mines of gold 
and silver, and the large quantities of guano found in the Ixtbos 
and Chincha islands, near the coast- Its capital is Lima. 

8. BOLIVIA is noted for its lofty situation, containing the 
widest plateau, and some of the highest peaks of the Andes. Its 
silver mines were ouco the richest iu the world. The capital is 
Sucre. 

9. CHILI is noted for its short and rapid rivers, its rich copper 
mines, its imporhint sea-ports on the Pacifie Ocean, and its genial 
and healthful climate. Capital, SatUiago. 
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10. PATAGONIA is a cold, Bterile region, inhabited by Bavages, 
Who have no settled habitations nor any regular goTcmment. 

Jl. The Mrea of each of these countrieB is as follows : 

Pern, 508,000 aqnare mlleB ; Bollvta, 600,000 ; P»tagoni(i. 378,000 ; Ecuador, 
348,000 ; Chili, 183,000. 

13. The Cilies, except in Chili, are Bitoated principally in the 
long and elevated valley between the ranges of the Andes. They 
are reached by steep, narrow, and dangeroua roads over the momit- 
aina on each side. The most important are the following : 

SantiaffO, the capital and metropolis of Chili, is noted for its 
grand mountain scenery, its extensive manufaetuie of saddlery, 
etc., and its literary and scientific institutions. Population, 
148,000. 

Zima, the capital and metropolis of Peru, lias an extensive 
commerce through its port, Callao ; and is noted for its splendid 
squares, or plazas; its numerous spires and domes ; and its agree- 
able climat*. Population, 100,000. 

Vatparaiso, the chief commercial port on the Pacific coast, 
is noted for its healthful climate and beautiful situation, from which 
it received its name, Valparaiso— Fa& of Paradise. Pop., 98,000. 

Quito, the capital and metropolis of Ecuador, is situated nearly 
two miles above the level of the ocean ; it is noted for its beautiful 
climate, large trade and manufactures, and frequent earthquakes. 
Population, 80,000. 

Cuzeo, the oldest city in South America, having been the 
ancient capital of the Incas of Peru, contains some massive ruins 
of Indian architecture. Population, 40,000. 

I,a ^az, ^tosi, and Cockabambay are the largest cities 
of Bolivia; the first two are remarkable for their elevated situa- 
lion; the third, for its agricultural enterprise and manufactures. 
Population, La Paz, 76,000 ; Cochabamba, 41,000 : Potosi, 23,000. 

Guayaqiiil, the principal commercial port of Ecuador, is sub- 
ject to frequent eartliquakes. Population, 26,000. 

SiiCi-e, the capital of Bolivia, is noted for its large Indian 
population ; has many institutions of learning, and a magnificent 
CJiHicdral. Population, 24,000. 

Questions. — I. What range of couatriea does this enction embrace! By 
u'hat are they interancted? 3. Describe the eoil and climato. How is the 
climatftaccouDted fnr? S. What is sud of the mines t 4. What are the chief 
ai;rri cultural products? G. What lan^agc la spoken ? The preTaJlingrellgiou! 
0. For what is Ecuador noted* J. Peru! 8. Boliviat B. ChiU? 10. Pata- 
gooia? 11. What is the area of each of these countries? 12. Where are the 
ciiiea principally aituai«dl Mention the ten latgeat, and describe each. 



LESSON LXT. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, PARAGUAY, AND URUGUAY. 

1. These countries, as well as Chili, arc almost wholly in the 
South Temperate Zone. 

3. The Surface of this section is chiefly level; the-whole of it, 
with the exception of the eastern distrit-ts, being included in the 
Pampas, or plains of the La Plata, In the western part of the 
Argentine Republic is an elevated and desert region, abounding in 
salt ; it is calleil " Despoblad*^— «;((HAafti(ef? country. 



3. The Climate of these countries is generally mild and health- 
ful The Despoblado is, however, intensely hot, and the hot wmd, 
called the Pampero, which blows from those desert plains, some- 
times blisters the hands of people in the shade. 

4. The Agricultural Products are sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
rice, wheat, and other grains. Great numbers of cattle find 
pasturage on the plains and constitute the principal source of 
wealth to the inhabitants. 

fi. The ARGENTINE REPUBLIC is particidarly noted for its 
vast numbers of horned cattle, which roam over the plains and are 
caught by the lasso. Its chief exports are hides, tallow, jerked 
beef, and other products of the slaughtered cattle,. The capital is 
Sttenoi Ayrei. 

6. PARAGUAY is particularly noted for its medicinal plants, 
and its forests of trees the leaves of which constitute the celebrated 
Paraguay tea, called mcUe. Its capital is Asuncion, 

7. URUGUAY has the same characteristics as the Argentine 
Republic, its products and exports being almost identical It has 
a very mild and healthful climate. The capital is Montevideo. 

8. The Area of each of these countries in square miles is as 
follows: Argentine Republic, 838,000; Uruguay, 70,000; Para- 
guay, 67,000. 

9. The Chief Cities are the following: 

Suenot Ayre$, the capital and metropolis of the Argentine 
Republic, is noted for its healtliful atmosphere, from which it 
derives its name, " Good Air ;" its extensive commerce, and large 
exportation of liides. Population, 178,000. 

Monteyideo, the capital and metropolis of Uruguay, is noted 
for its exjKirt of hides. Population, 105,000. 



CATHBDRAl. Olf MONTEVIDEO. 

Asuncion, the capital and metropolis of J^ragiiay, has a 
large trade in Paraguay tea. Population, 48,000. 

Cordova is an important interior town of the Argentine Re- 
public. Population, 29,000. 

Corrientes is an important commercial town of the Argentine 
Republic. Population, 11,000. 

Question 8.^1, Id what zone are those coantriee? 3. What la eaid of the 
surface! What is tlie "Despobladot" 3. What ie said of the climat«T 
4, What are the chief agricultural products ? What is the chief source of the 
people's wealth? 3, For what is the Argentine Republic noted? 6. Pan. 
guay? 7. Uruguay t 8- What is the area of eocht Name the chief cities, 
and descrilie each. 
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COMMON SCHOOL QKOGRAPHY. 



DESCRIPTION OF EUROPE. 



1. .Europe is remarkable for its deep inlets, vliich give it a 
veiy estensive. coast line in proportion to ita area. 

2. Its Surface is very uneven Boutli of the 50th parallel; this 
portion includes the lofty regions of the Alps, and the ranges con- 
nected with them; also the Plateau of Spnin. In the northwest 
are the highlands of Scandinavia. 

3. The Great Northern ^lain begins at the Bay of Biscay, 
extends along the southern and eastern shore of the Bailie Sea, and 
farther east embraces nearly the whole of Russia. 

4. The Great Mountain System of Europe extends fi-om 
Prance to the Black Sea; its principal range — the Alps— contains 
some of the loftiest peaks in Europe. 

6. The Climate of Europe is much warmer than other parts of 
the earth's surface in the same latitude. The coldest portions are 
in the northern part of the Great Plain. In southern and western 
Europe the climate is quite wai-m ; and in the latter, very moist. 

6. The JegetaMe Productions inclnde a lai^e number of 
those plants which are most useful to mankind, such as wheat, 
barley, oats, etc. 

1. Wheat is the chief staple in Great Britain and in continental 
Europe, south of the parallel of 50'', but ripens as far north as the 
Gulf of Finland. 

8. The Yine flourishes, soutli of the paralle of 60°, in western 
and middle Europe. The countries of this part of Europe are 
sometimes called the " Wine Countries." 

9. The Forests, compared with those of America or Asia, are 
of small extent. The lai^est arc in Russia, Scandinavia, and 
Germany. 

10. The ^*rineipat Wild Animals are the reindeer found 
in the north, the elk, red and fallow deer,, the wolf, wild boar, 
chamois, and ibex. 



11. Tlie Mineral Productions are very rich and various. 
Gold and silver are found m the Ural, Carpathian, and Scandina- 
vian Mountains, and in those of Spain; copper and iron are very 
abundant in the Scandinavian and Ui-al Mountains ; quicksilver in 
the eastern Alps and in Spain ; tin, in Great Britain, where also are 
found copper, iron, and coal. Italy and Greece are noted for their 
white and colored marble. 

12. Tixa JnhabitantS ai V-mo'^c include many difTcrent races. 
In the western countries arc tlic Celtic race; in the central and 
eastern, the Sclavonic; in Gennany, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, the Teutonic. Besides these are Turks, Finns, 
Jews, etc 

13. S^igion, Of the population, numbering about 312 mil- 
lions, about 150 millions are Roman Catholics, 80 millions, Prot- 
estants ; 70 millions, of the Greek Church ; 7 millions, Moliammed- 
ans; 5 millions, Jews and others. 

li. Government. The prevailing form of government is lim- 
ited monarchy. In Russia, Turkey, Austria, and Germany, the 
government is imperial ; in France and Switzerland, republican, 

15. Tlie Cities arc remarkable for the magnificence of their 
edifices, and very many of them are noted for their antiquity and 
historic associations. Some are inclosed with high vralls, and con- 
tain a large and crowded population. 

Questions.— 1. For what is Europe remarkable ? 2. Describe Us surface. 
3. What is said of the Great Northern Plain ? 4. Tbe Great Mountdn Sys- 
tem of Europe? S. The climate? 6. What do the vegetable productions 
include? 7. Where is wheat the chief staple? 8. Where does the vine 
flourish! 8. What is said of the forcHls? 10. Mention tbe principal wild 
Hoimald. 11. What are the chief minerals, and where arc they found ? For 
what are Italy and Greece noted ? 12. What races are included among the 
Inhabitants ? In what countries do llicy dwell ? 13. What Forms of religion 
prevail? In wliat proportion ? It What is the prevailing form of govern- 
ment? Which countries are empires? Which, republican T 18, What is 
said of tbe cities r 
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LESSON LXV. 
RUSSIA. 

L RUSSIA consists almost wholly of plains — ^in the north cold 
and barren, but in the middle and southwest quite fertile. Towai*d 
the Caspian are the barren plains, called StqppeB, 

2. Its Area includes oyer 2,000,000 square miles, being more 
than one half of the entire area of Europe. 

3. The forests are the most extensive in Europe ; that between 
St. Petersburg and the Ural Mountains covers an area of 150,000 
square miles. 

4. The Ctimale of northern Russia is intensely cold ; but in 
the middle and southern parts it is much less severe, although the 
extremes of summer and winter are there very great. 

5. The Chief Agricultural t^roducts are wheat, flax, and 
hemp ; the principal Minerals are iron, copper, platinum, gold, 
and salt. Manufactures are carried on quite extensively, in- 
cluding woolen and linen goods, canvas, leather, and hardware. 

• 

0. The Inhabitants consist of the Russians, who are Scla- 
vonians ; and the Finns, Laps, and others, who are Mongolians. 
The country is but thinly settled, the population occupying princi- 
pally the central and southern parts. 

V. J^ducation is not generally diflfused; although there are 
$everal very fine universities, and common schools have been estab- 
lished to some extent The JSstablished HetigiOfl is that of 
the Greek Church. 

8. The Government is an absolute monarchy, but is mildly 
administered. The emperor is called the Czar. 

9. The Commerce of Russia is very considerable, being greatly 
facilitated by its numerous large and navigable rivers ; as well as 
by canals and railroads constructed in various parts. V 

10. The Chief Cities arc the following: 

St. ^tersburg, the capital and commercial metropolis of 
Russia, is situated on low marshy islands at the mouth of the river 
Neva. It is a splendid city, and contains a university, the royal 
libraries, and the "Winter Palace" of the emperor, the largest 
edifice of the kind in the world. Population, 668,000. 

Moscow^ the former capital of Russia, is the chief manufactur- 
ing city of the empire; it has a very extensive inland trade. 
Population, 612,000. 

Warsaw, the old capital of Poland, is the chief commercial 
and manufacturing city of the Polish provinces ; a very large part 
of its inhabitants are Jews. Population, 297,000. 

Odessa, the chief port on the Black Sea, is noted for its 
immense trade in wheat and other grains, and flour; and its strong 
fortifications. Population, 185,000. 

Siga, the chief port on the Baltic Sea, is a very extensive 
market for the lumber, hemp, flax, and grain produced in the 
interior. Population, 127,000. 

Astrakhan, the chief port on the Caspian Sea, is remarkable 
for its trade with the East, and its fisheries. Population, 48,000. 

Archangel, the chief port on the White Sea, has its harbor 
frozen during eight months of the year. Population, 20,000. 



Questions.— 1. Of what docci Russia consist ? 2. Its area ? 8. Its forests ? 
4. The climate? 5. What are the chief agricultural products? Minerals? 
Manufactures? 6. The inhabitants? 7. Education? What is the estab- 
lished religion ? 8. The ^vemment ? 9. Commerce ? 10. Xame and 
describe the chief cities. 



LESSON LXVI. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

1. SWEDEN AND NORWAY occupy the eastern and west- 
ern slopes of the Scandinavian Peninsula. They arc cold countries, 
and arc distinguished for their extensive forcsts and beautiful 
scenery. 

The pines and firs of Norway grow to a great height, and furnish the 
finest timber for the masts and spars of vessels. 

2. The Climate, though severe, is very much softened by the 
neighboring Gulf Stream. 

3. The Agricultural ^Products are few ; barley is the staple, 
ripening as far north as 70^. Rye and oats are also raised, and 
wheat in some parts. 

4. The Mineral t^roducts are very valuable. Iron is the 
most abundant, and is of the finest quality. Norway has rich 
silver mines, and copper is found in Sweden. 

5. The Government is a limited monarchy ; both countries 
are under the same sovereign, but each has its own constitution, 
legislature, and laws. 

6. Education is widely diffused, common schools being estab- 
lished in all pails, and parents required by law to send their 
children to them. The I^stablished Heligion Is the Lutheran. 

7 The Commerce and I^isheries of these countries are 
very extensive ; the chief exports arc lumber, fish, metals, feathers, 
and furs. The Lofoden Islands are noted for their fishinor-ffrounds. 

8. The Manufactures of Sweden are in a flourishing state. 
The principal articles are hardware, cutlery, fire-arms, glass, and 
woolen goods. Ship-building is carried on in the Baltic ports. 

9. The Chief Cities are the following : 

Stockholm, the capital and metropolis of Sweden, is noted for 
its extensive commerce, its trade in iron, various manufactures, and 
institutions of learning and art. Population, 157^000. 

Chf*istia?iia, the capital of Norway, is an important commer* 
cial town, its chief exports being timber and fish. Its situation is 
very delightful. Population, 76,000. 

Gotte?iburg, the second commercial port of Sweden, is noted 
for its manufactures, and numerous canals. Population, 69,000. 

Sergen, the chief commercial i)ort of Norway on the Atlantic 
coast, has a very large trade in fish. Population, 34,000. 

Hamnierfeat, in Norway, is the most northern town in Europe ; CarUcrona 
is noted for its fortifications, bein^]^ the chief naval station of Sweden; and 
Falun, for its copper minon. 

Questions.—!. What is the situation of Sweden and Norway? 2. The 
climate ? 3. What are the cliief agricultural products ? 4. The mineral 
products? 5. What is said of the government? 6. Education? 7. Com- 
merce? 8. Manufactures? 9.^ame and describe the chief cities and towns. 
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LESSON LXVII. 

QUESTIONS OH THE MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

What U the Scale of this Map t 

Islands. — Which is the largest island of this group ? Am. Oreat Britain. 
What three countries does it include ? Wliat is the capital of each ? What 
large island west of Great Britain ? What is its capital ? What island near 
the northwest coast of Wales ? . What island between England and Ireland V 
What group of islands nortliwebt of Scotland ? Which is its largest island V 
Whj# other islands west of Scotland? What group north of it? What 
group a considerable distance northeast of it? What island near the south- 
em coast of England ? What group of small islands southwest of it ? What 
group near France ? Which are its principal islands ? 

Capes. — ^Which is the most northern cape in Scothind ? What headlands 
on the north and east coasts? On the eastern and southern coasts of 
England? What cape at the southwest extremity of England? At the 
southwest extremity of Wales? What cape at the north extremity of 
Ireland? South extremity? Wiiat point on the southeast coast? What 
headlands on the western coast? What cape at the north extremity of 
Lewis Island ? 

Mountains. — What range of mountains in Scotland ? Between Scotland 
and England? In the northwestern part of England? What range in 
Wales ? What peak in the north of Wales ? What are the principal peaks 
of the Cumbrian Mts. ? What peaks in the west of Scotland ? Which is the 
highest peak in Great Britain ? Ans. Ben ITiem, 

Gulps, Bays, etc.— WhaUsca between England and Ireland? What 
channel connects it with the Atlantic Ocean, from the south? From the 
north? What channel and strait separate England and France? What 

I 

channel, or gulf, south of Wales ? What bay on the western coast of Wales ? 
On the eastern coast of England? On the northwest coast? What firth 
south of Scotland? What firths on tlie eastern coast of Scotland? What 
firtli, loch, and sound on the western coast? What firtk on the northern 
coast ? What bays indent the eastern coast of Ireland ? The western coast ? 
The southwestern ? What strait separates Anglesey I. and Wales ? What 
bodies of water east of the Hebrides ? 

Lakes.-— What lake among the Cumbrian Mts., in England ? What lake 
near Ben Lomond ? What two large lakes in the north of Ireland ? What 
lakes near the southwestern shore ? What lakes in the central part? 

RiVEiw.— What large river flows through the central part of Ireland? 
What river in the northern part? In the eastern part? Southeastern part? 
In the southeastern fart of England ? What four rivers in England flow into 
tlic North Sea ? What two rivers form the Humber ? What river flows into 
Bristol Channel ? Its principal branch ? What river in England flows into 
the Irish Sea? Wliat rivers of Scotknd flow into the North Sea? What 
river in the southwest of Scotland ? 

Cities and Towns.— What cities and towns on the Tliames ? What, on 
or near the southern coast of England? What large city near Bristol 
Channel? What great city on the Mersey River? What large inland city 
east of it? What city northeast of Manchester? Southeast of it? In the 
center of England?* What city on the Humber? On the Tyne? What 
city in the southcasteni part of Wales? What large cities in the eastern part 
of Scotland? In the western part? AVhat city on Moray Firth? What 
city in the northeastern part of Ireland? In the southeastern part? In tlie 
western part? What city on the Shannon Riv^r^ 



LESSON LXVIIl. 

REVIEW EXERCISES. 

DIVISIONS. 

Where are they t What are their boundaries f What are their eapitals, 
and hovo situated t 

England and Wales ? Scotland ? Ireh&nd 

*■* 

ISLANDS. 

Where are they f By what water surrounded f 

Great Britain? Ireland? Man? Anglesey? Wight? Hebrides or 
Western? Lewis? Skye? Islay? Orkney Is.? Shetland Is.? Scillyls.? 
Channel Is.? Guernsey? Jersey? 

CAPES. 

Wh^re are they t Into what water do they project t 

Wrath? Duncanaby Head ? Dunnet Head? Kinnaird*s Head? Flam- 
boroHead? Start Pt.? Land's End? St David's Head ? Clear? Carn- 
sorcPt? MalinHead? Butt of Lewis? 

MOUNTAINS. 

Where are they f 

Grampian Hills ? Cheviot Hills ? Cumbrian ? CanArian ? Ben Nevia ? 
Ben Lomond? Cairn Gorm? Skiddaw? Scawfell? Snowdon? 

GULFS, BAYS, ETC. 

Where are tJvey f To what other bodies of water are they tributary t 

Irish Sea? Bristol Channel? The Wash? Morecambe? Gal way? 

Dundalk? Cardigan? Donegal? Solway Firth? Moray? Dornoch? 

Firth of Clyde? LochLinnhe? 

STRAITS AND CHANNELS. 

Between w/iat lands are tliey f What waters do they connect f 
Dover? Menai? North Channel? St George's? The Minch? Pent- 
land Firth ? 

^ LAKES. 

Whtre are they f Wl^at are their outlets, and where do tliey flow t 



Lough Neagh? Lough Foyle? Lakes of KUlamey? Bee? 
Erne? Dorg? Windermere? Lomond? 



Corrib? 



r 
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RIVERS. 
WJic^'e do tliey rise f In what direction, and into wlwi do they flow? 

Severn? Humber? Trent? Ouse («w)? Mersey? Thames? Shan- 
non? Boync? Tyne? Tweed? Dec? Forth? Clyde? Tay? Bann? 
Barrow ? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

Where are they f How are they situate f 

England.— London ? Liverpool? Manchester? Bristol? Portsmouth? 
Southampton? Binnmgham ? York? Leeds? Sheffield? Newcastle? 
Plymouth? Dover? Greenwich? Bradford? 

Wales— Merthyr Tydvil ? Swansea? Holyhead? Caemarvon? 

Scotland.— Glasgow? Edinburgh {fid-inbur'ra^i)t Paisley? Aberdeen? 
Dundee ? G rcenock ? Inverness ? 

Ireland.— Dublin ? Cork ? Limerick ? Belfast ? Galway ? Queens^ 
town? Londonderry? Watcrford? 
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COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 



LESSON LXIX. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

1. These two large iBlands, with the smaller islands in their 
vicinity, constitute the United Mjinffdom of Greetl Sritain 
and Iretand, 

%. This kingdom is distingniehed for its Taat power and wealth, 
the freedom of its goTeniment, its internal improTements, historic 
associations, and its advancement in literature and the arts. 

3. Its Coloniat ^ssessions extend into every quarter of 
the globe; its dominione being more extensive than those of any 
other country in the world, except Russia, and the most populous, 
except those of China. With these possessions it is often called 
the ItBiTisH Ehpibe. 

The principal foreign posMsdoDt Included ia«t1ie Britlab Eiopire are the 
following : Briliah PomoaBiona of North America, BermndA iBlnnda, puts of 
Central America knd the West Indies, British Qoiuia and the Falkland 
Islanib; Qibntllai, Malta and other ielands, in Barope; Aden, Hlndostan, 
Cejrlon end p«rtfl of Farther India; varloiu colonies and islands of Africa; 
AuBtralla, Taamania, New Zealand, and some of the Inlands of PolTnesia— 
in all ajnonntlng to more than 8 millions of square miles, and over 200 
millions of people. 

ENGLAND. 

4. This is tbe most important division of the United Kingdom. 
It is greatly celebrated for its wculth, its manufacturing industr}-, 
and its institutions of learning. Its Area is about .=,1,000 square 
milca 

6. Its Surface is generally level ; but, in the northwest, rises 
into a beautiful hilly country abounding in romantic lakes, and 
containing some of the most picturesque scenery in the world. 

6. The ^0*/ is highly cultivated and very productive; the chief 
staple is whoit. 

",. Its Mines are very productive. England supplies nearly 
one half the coal, iron, and tin produced ou the globe ; about one 
third of the lead ; more copper than any other country except 
Chili; and a vast quantity of salt. 



8. It« Manufaeturet are unrivaled in extent and variety, 
comprising chiefly cotton Mid woolen goods, hardware, and cutlery. 
Almost every branch of manufacturing industry is actively pursued, 

9. Its Commerce is greater than that of any other conntry, 
employing more than 80,000 British vessela. The J^aty of Great 
Britain is the largest in the world. 

10. The means of Education are extenavely provided ; but 
England -is principally renowned for its great Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and ii& High Schools. 

11. The Seligion of the Protestant Episcopal Church is estab- 
lished by law; but other forms are tolerated. 

12. The following are the Chief Cities: 

IiOndon, the capital and metropolis of the United Eingdoni 
and probably the largest city in the world, is noted for its vast 
commerce, extensive manufactures, and splendid buildings, among 
the latter, St. Paul's Cathedral, one of the largest and finest church 
edifices in the world. Population, 3,500,000, 

Iiiverpool, the port of the manufacturing districts, is noted 
for its foreign commerce, which is greater than that of any other 
city of the world, and its magnificent docks. Population, 520,000. 

Sirmittgham is noted for its manufacture of hardware. Pojm- 
lation, 373,000. 

Jifanehesteria the chief cotton-manufacturing city on the globe, 
and iu the vicinity of extensive coal-fields. Population, 358,000. 

13. The other important cities and towns are Sheffletd, noted 
for its cutleiy ; Srislot, for its commerce and high tides ; Green- 
wich, the seat of the Royal Astronomical Observatory; and J^eeds 
and Bradford, the chief wool markets. (Portsmouth has a 
Bpttcioiis liarhoi-, and is the chief naval station of the Kingdom. 
3>oyer, noted for its castle, is the nearest point to Franco. 

Qdbstions.— 1. What constitute the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland t 2. For what is it distlngnished T 8. Where are its colonial possea- 
sionst What Is said of its domiDiona ? 4. For what Is England celebmii?d ( 
5. Wlial is said of ils surface? 6. Itasoilt T. Mineet 8. Manufactures 1* 
e. CommereeT 10. EdncationT 11. Beligiont 12. For what Ih London 
noted? Liverpool? Birmingliaui t Manchester? 13. What other impor- 
tant cities and towns, and for what noted I 
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LESSON LXS. 
WALES, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

1. WALES ie a moiintitiiiouG region, resembliag Englaud ^me- 
what in soil and climak*, although not equal to it in fertility. Its 
area is about 7,000 square tulles. 

3. Its Iiihabiiaiits are descendants of the aneient Britons, 
aud speak tlie Welsh language. They are an honest and indus- 
trious people. 

3. The Chief Towns are MertJtyr Tydvil, noted for its 
iron works— population, 52,000 ; Swansea, for copper works, 
and OS a place much frequented for sea-bnthing ; and Caernar- 
von, for ita castle, in which Edward II., the first English Prince 
of Wales, waa born. 

4. SCOTLAND is divided into the Highlands and the Low- 
lands ; the former constitute the northern portion, which is re- 
markable for its romantic scenery and beautiful lakes, called 



8. Some of the other important towns are t^isley, noted for 
its shawl manufacture ; Inverness, the chigl town of the High- 
lands ; 'Perth, on the river Tay : aud ^rt^Mck, a station 
for packets to Ireland. 

9. IRELAND, somctiinos tjillcil the *' Emerald Isk'," is particu- 
larly distinguished for its moist climate, its extensive peat bogs, 
and the greenness of its vegetation. It area is about 32,000 
square miles. 

10. The Staple ^'odaets are oats and potatoes. Ireland is 
also a fine grazing country, and large numbers of sheep and cattle 
are reared. 

11. The Inhabitants include the wealthy claases, who are 
intelligent and refined, and the lower orders, some of whom arc 
in a condition of ignorance and poverty. The tPreyailitigf 
Seiiffion is the Roman Catholic. 

12. The Chief Cities are the following : 

Dttbtin, the capital and commercial metropolis, is one of the 



LOCH LOMOKD (BCOTLARD). 



ioclis ; the latter is a farming coontry, its staple product ticing 
oats. Tht area of Scotland is about 30,000 square miles. 

5. The Chief i^rsuits are manufactures, particularly of 
cottou and linen goods ; mining, chiefly of iron and coal, and 
ship-building. The fisheries for salmon, cod, herring, etc., are 
very extensive. 

6. Education is very general ; and the TTttiversities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen are noted seats of learning. The 
Presbyterian is the prevailing form of religion. 

7. The Chief Cities are the following : 

Glasgow, distinguished for its commerce, extensile manufac- 
ture of cotton goods, the building of iron steamers and marine 
engines, its chemical works, and its University. Population, 
545,000. 

Edinburgh, the capital, is noted for its University and its 
Castle. Population, 315,000. 

Dundee is the chief s^t of the linen manufacture in Great 
Britain. Population, 140,000. 

Aberdeen is a noted commercial and manofacturing city. 
Population, 88,000. 



most ancient cities of these islands; it is the seat of Trinity Col- 
lege. Population, 315,000. 

Selfast is noted for manufacturing more linen than any other 
place in the world ; it is also one of the chief scats for the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth. Population, 175,000. 

Cork, a commercial and manufacturing city, is noted for its 
fine liarbor, called the " Cove." Population, 78,000. 

Xiimerick is an important manufacturing and commercial 
city. Population, 49,000. 

13. Other towns of importance are Maynooth, the seat of a 
celebrated college for Jloman Catholics ; Kiltarney, for its 
beautiful lakes ; and Galway, the principal sea-port on the 
I western coast. 

QCESTIOHB.— 1, How U WalM dcBcrlbodT 2. ItB inhabitontsT 8. The 
I cliief towDsT 4. How ia Scotland deecHtted? 8. What ore the chief pnr 
I snitBt 0. What noted univereitiee ? The prevailing religion! 7. Name 
! and describe the chief cities. 8. Other Important towns. 9. How is Ireland 
dietiuguiabed ? 10. It« staple productat 11. The inhaliitanta ? The 
religiont 13. Name and describe tUe chief cities. 18. What other in^Kir- 
I tant townat 
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DENMARK, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS. 

1. These countries are situated in the lo* coflst region horoer- 
ing oa the North Sea. Much of the snr&ce of the Netherlands 
is below the sea-level, being protected &om innndation by embank- 
menta or walls, called dikes. * 

2. The Ctivtate is ^ild and very moist ; and the Sott being 
generally productive, agricultnre is the prevailing pursuit. 

3. The Chief 'f^micfs are the grains ; but flax is the prin- 
cipal staple in Belgium, and in the Netherlands, gai-den vegetables 
are very largely produced. Much of the surface of these countries 
is also devoted to grazing. The horses of Belgium nre very 
famous. 

4. J^fining ia aa important branch of industry in Belgium, the 
principal product being iron and coal, while zinc and lead are also 
found. 

5. The FHsheries of Denmark and the Netherlands are very 
extensive, particularly the herring-fishery. 

6. Manufactures constitute an important pursuit, especially 
in Belgium. In Holland, windmills are very generally used ua 
the motive power, instead of water or steam. The Chief Arti- 
cles manufactured arc laces, carpets, and fire-arms in Belgium ; 
and in the Netherlands, linen, paper, refined sugar, and gin. 

7. The Commerce 'if these countries is largo, esjiecially of 
Belgium and the Netherlands. Tlie latter has. for centuries, had 
an extensive trade with the East Indies. 



8. The Goyemment in each of these countries is a limited 
monarchy. The £ingdom of the ^etherlandt was formerly 
called Holland. 

9. Education ia~ nearly universal ; the schools are excellent, 
and the people are fragal, industrious, and intelligenL 

10. The ^revailinff Seliffion in Denmark and tie Nether- 
lands IB Protestant; in Belgium, Roman Catholic. 

11. The Area of Denmark ia about 15,000 square miles ; Neth- 
erlands, 13,000; and Belgium, 11,000. 

12. The Colonial ^ssessions of Denmark and the Nether- 
lands are extensive; those of the former include Greenland, Ice- 
land, the Faroe Islands, and &few of the West Indies ; of the latter. 
Java, Sumatra, and the Moluccas in the East Indies, and Dutch 
Otiiana, and &few of the West Indie».'~^ 

13. Tlie Chief Cities are the following r 

Amsterdam, the commercial metropolis of the Netherlands, 
is noted for its extensive shore-dikes and street canals; also for it:- 
institutions of learning, and its various mannfacturee. Popula- 

itionrabout-396,00(). . •. 

Of>penhagen, the capital and largest city of Denmark, is 
* very strongly fortified, has considerable commerce, and is noted 
for its University and its librarj', containing over S00,00p volumes. 
Population, 233,000. 

39rtfssels, the capital and largest city of Belgium, a very 
handsome city, is distinguished for its manufacture of luces and 
carpets ; an^ its institutions of learning. Population, 183,000. 

« Autfferp^ the chief commercial city of Belgium, has a, very 
capacious harbor, and is extensively engaged in the silk manufac- 
ture. Population, 149,000. 

Rotterdam, a large commercial city of the Netherlands, is 
noted for its manufacture of gin and other spirituous liquors, and 
its canals. Population, 136,000. 

Gitent, "the Belgian Manchester," is the second cotton manu- 
facturing city in the world, and has a great trade in plants. Pop- 
ulation, 131,000. 

Ziieffe, " the Birmingham of Belgium,*' manufactures a great 
number of fire-arms and much hardware, and ia in the viciDity of 
extensive coal mines. Population, 118.000. 

The Maffue, the capital of the Netherlands, is one of the 
finest cities in Europe. Population, 104,000. 

Utrecht, a flourishing commercial city of the Netherlands, ia 
noted for its University. Population, 66,000. 

Sruffes, in Belgium, the seat of the lace manufacture, lias 
many fine Gothic buildings. Population, 48,000. -^ 

QUEBTTOSS, — 1, How &K Dpamuk, Belgium, and the Netberl&ndH situ- 
ated? What ia said of tbe aor&ce of the NetherlandB? 8, Describe tlie 
climate and eoil. 3. What are the cliief agrlcnltural products ! 4, Where 
ig mining carried out n. Where are extensive fleheriei! 6. What nianufar 
lureB are carried on t Cliief manufwtortKl artideet 7. Cominemj ? 8. What 
is the fbmi of goveniinfnt in each country? 0. What is the Btate of educa- 
tlrml 10. The prevMling religion? 11. The area of each counlryT 13 
Wliat colonial poBseBsions bus Denmark? What colonial powemlnnB has the 
Netlietlnnds ? 13. Name and dt-scriho (he chief citiea. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 
FRANCE, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL. 

1. FRANCE is one of the moat popoloua and powerful statee 
of Europe. Its Surface, including aa area of about 208,000 
square milee, is diversified with valleys, plains, table-lands, and 
mountains. 

2. The Soii is ver^ fertile; in the north, are produced grain 
and flax, and in the south, the vine, olive, and mulberry grow in 
rich abundance. Hie beet is ezteneively cultivated for sugar. 



VraTAOE eCKHX. 

3. The cliiof Mineral ^Products are iron, lead, coal, and 
copper. Iron is especially abundant. 

4. The Manufactures are voiy numerous and valuable. 
Thfy inchide laces, woolen and cotton goods, and beet-root 
sugar, ill the north ; and silks, in the south. Fancy goods and 
porcel.ain ware aro also largely manufactured. . . 

5. The Commerce is very great, the chief ex[)orts being silks, 
wines, brandy, and fancy goods. 

C. CORSICA, This island, a department of France, is remark- 
able for the boldness ofjta-scciiery and the richness of its natural 
productions. Its chic^;^odnct3ai*B, timber, fla\, olive^>il, and fruits. 
Its capital is ji/acaio [ak-yahf cnb). 

"i. The J^oreiffnlcFbssessioiks ojFrancc are very numerous ; the 
principal being somt of the smill Ulands near Newfoundland and 
in the West Indies ;\a part oC^mana ; portions of southern Asia ; 
Algeria and Senegal, andMifle islands near Africa ; and some of the 
islands of Oceanica. f / 

8. The Chief CtiifS of Franc«f arc the following . 

Paris, the ctiphal, is the lardest city of continental Enmpo; it 
is distingiiiflhed for its splendidJ edifices, its Universily of 7,000 
Btudents, its great Iprary, and ts numerous and varied manufac- 
tures. Population, 4,000,000. 

ZyonSf the seeold city of F ance, is noted for iU mannfacture 
of silk goods. Popiuatioi), aboi t 343,000. 

Marseilles, the chief comt lercial port, is the market for the 
silks manufactured intthe south, Population, 319,000. 

Sordeaux is famqis for its exportation of wines and brandy; 
Lisle, for its manufaiture of cloths and Lisle-thread goods; 
Havre is the port ofTaris ; Euid Souen, the old capital of 
Normandy, is noted for ita-^edral and other edifices, among 
which is a moDument to the " Maid of Orleans." 



0. SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. These two kingdoms occwiy 
the mountain region, sometimes called the Iberian (PenintHla, 
The plateau of Spain is the loflieat table-land in Europe. 

10. The Soil in tho valleys is fertile; but in the central high- 
lands is dry and barren. The Climate is mild and healthful. 

11. Tho ^Principal Products are wheat, grapes, and tropical 
fruits ; but agricultui-e is in a very backward state. A large part 
of the country is devoted to graung ; sheep, mules, and horses being 
extensively reared. 

12. The Mineral ^Products arc very val- 
uable; includiiig lead, quicksilver, silver, iron, 
copper, and coal. The lead and quicksilver 
mines of Spain ai-e surpassi>d but by very few 
in any part of the world. 

13. The Inhabitatils of both kingdoms are 
of the same itice, although their languages are 
somewhat different. They arc dark-complexion- 
ed ; and are proud and high-spirited, but de- 
ficient in industry and enterprise 

H. The Religion is almost exclusively 
Romao Catholic. Education is touch neg- 
lected in both kingdoms. \ 

15. The Chief Exports arc wink fruits, 
raisins, olive-oil, cork, mercury, and wool. v. 

16. Spain contains an Area cf about 193,000 square miles; 
Portugal, about 35,000. 

1 7. ANDORRA is a small republic situated in a high and 
rugged valley of the Pyrenees. The inhabitants are a bold and 
warlike people, chiefly employed in raising cattle and mining. ^Ils 
capital is A ndorra. ■ v 

le. Tho Chief Cities of Spain and Portugal arc the fol- 
lowing: 

Madrid, the capital and largest city of Spain, is noted for its 
manufactures of porcelain and carpets, and its museums of art and 
science. Population, 332,000. 

Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, is noted for its commerce, 
scientific and literary institutions, and the terrible earthquake of 
1755, which destroyed 60,000 of its inhabitants. Population, 
224,000. 

Barcelona, a sea-port of Spain, is noted for its manufacture of 
cloths and shoes. Population, 190,00a 

Serille, noted for its trade in oranges and lemons ; Valencia, 
for its manufacture of silks and sackcloth ; and Malaga, for its 
trade in wines and raisins, are among the other most important 
towns in Spain. Oporlo is tho chief manufacturing city of Portu- 
gal, and is noted for its trade in port wiuf. Gibraltar has been 
held by the English since 1 704. 

QoBsnoKS— 1. What is said or France ? ItsaurfaceT 2. Soil! 8. Chief 
mineral products f 4 Manuftctures? S. Commerce? 6. Describe Corsica. 
T. Whst are the Toreign possessions of France F 8. Name the chief dties, 
and describe each. 9. What is the silnation of Spain and Portugal! 10. 
Describe the soil and climate. 11. What is said of the agricultural products? 
12. The mineral produclB? 13. Describe thu iDhabitantsT 14. ReliKioat 
Education? 15. Tlin chief exports? 16. Area of Spain and Porlugal? 17. 
Wbat Is Andorra! IB. Mention and describe the cliief cities of Spain and 
Portugal. 
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LKSSON LXXV. 
ITALY. 

1. The inNGDOM OF ITALY comfB-iaoB the whole of ihe 
peninsula, including that portion fonnerly occupied by the PapaL 
States, and the little republic of San Marino. This 'ftonntry is 
greatly celebrated for its pictntesquo scenery, ita delightful climate, 
ftnd its hiBtonc renown. 

2. The Surface of the middle and southeru parts is divided into 
mo slopes by iho Apennines; the north ia occupied by tlie fertile 
plain of Lombai-dy. The coast regions of the west are low, and 
rendered unhealthy by noxious vapors from the mai'shes. 



BT. PETER'S. FROM TRE TTBBK. 

3. The Chief AgricuUttrat S^ducts are rice, wheat, and 
maize. The vine and olive are almost everywhere cultivated, and 
the fruits of southern Europe are abundantly produced. 

4. The Jtfineral ll^ductt comprise iron and lead, besides 
sulphur, alum, borai:, etc. Murble of the finest quality ia obtained 
from the quarriee. 

5. The Mantefaelurea are principally of silk goods, straw 
bat^, artificial flowers, musical instruments, and marble sculpture. 

6. The Government I'i a limited monarchy, ably and liberally 
administered; and the kingdom ia now one of the Great Powers 
of Europe. 

7. The REPUBLIC OF SAN MARIXO \% the oldeBt and 
smnllest of the European states. Its tcrritoi-y is altogether mount- 
ainous, and includes about 22 square miles. 

8. The Area of the Kingdom of Italy, including the inland of 
f^cily and the former territoiy of the Papal States, is about 115,000 
square miles. 

0. The Chief CiHe$ of Italy are the following : 
Naples, the largest city of Italy, is noted for its manufuctures, 
especially of maccaroni, vermicelli, and silks; its university and 
museum of art; its lazxarom, or beggars (about 80,000) ; and its 
splendid bay, a short distance from the shores of which is the 
famous volcano, Mt Vesuvius. Population, 415,000; 

Some, tlio capital of the Kingdom, is celebrated for its ancient 
roQOwn; its majestic ruins; it3 rich galleries of paintings and 
sculpture ; and St. Peter's Church, the largest in the worid. It is 
alao the residence of the Pope. Population, 364,000. 



Miian, the largest city of northern Italy, has very extenwTe 
manufactures ; is the greatest book mart in the kingdom, and is 
particularly noted for its mngniflcont cathetlral. Popnlation, 
200,000. 

y^iermo, the largest city in Sicily, is important for its com- 
mores and fisheries. Population, 186,000. 

Florence, until recently the capital, is considered the world's 
metropolis of the fine arts. Population, 167,000. 

2'ttrin, noted for its trade in silk, and its nniversity; Genoa, 
for its fortifications, and its silk manufactures; Venice, for its 
singular situation and historic celebrity, are among the other most 
important cities. \ 

QnxSTIOHs.— 1. What doea^the Kingdom of Italy comprise T For whui 
celebratedT 3. Wlut ts aald ot its surTace? 8. AfricaltunI products t 4. Miu- 
eral prnductat 5. Manuractureel 0. Oovemmeati 7. What ia Ban Marion! 
8. What ifl the area of ItalyT 0. Name and describe the chief ciUea. 



LESSON LXXVI. 
AUSTRIA. 

1. Tlie EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA is an extensive countrj-, com- 
prising a great diversity of surface, soil, and climate, and inhabited 
by many different races. Its area is about 240,000 square miles, 

2. The western provinces arc chiefly inhabited by Qermana ; the 
central portion is occupied by Hungary, an extensive province, the 
chief inhabitants of which are Magyars {modyors') a Mongolian 
race. The official title of the empire ia the Auslro-Htttiffarian 
Monarchy. 

3. The Government is a limited monarchy. Aboat two 
thirdaof the popnlation belong to the Roman Catholic Church ; the 
remainder are either Protestants or belong to the Greek Church. 

4. Education In some parts has received a great deal of ntlen- 
lion; and the empire has many celebrated universities and scbook 

5. Agriculture is the leading pursuit, and grain is largely 
raised for exportation; the grape cullnre is very extensive; and 
the raising of livestock and the rearing of silk-wonus are also 
important pursuits, 

C. The Minerat 'Products are very rich, iutluding alt the 
metals, except platina, and many of the pi-ecious stones. Tlie yield 
of salt is also very gi'cat. 



PALACE OF THB BELVIDEKE. VlKNHA. 

7, The Manufactures are very extensive ; linen, glass, mail 
and spirituous liquors being the staple products. 



TirUlvKY, (3 REE (3 E, AND THK IONIAN ISLANDS. 
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8. The Chief Cif/'es are the following : 

Vienna ia the capital and metropolis of Austria, the chief 
manufacturing city of the empire, and the great center of its in- 
land trade; it contaiug the largest iiniveraity on the continent: 
tlie Imperial Palace, in which is a library of 450,000 volumes; and 
the Palace of the Belvidere, noted for its splendid museum of fine 
arts. Population, 1,080,000. 

Stida-lPeith, adjacent cities on the Danube, connected by a 
magnificent suspension-bridge, are now united, and the capital of 
Hungary. Population, 309,000. 

league, the capital of Bohemia, is a finely built town, on the 
Moldau {moV^xo). Popalation, 190,000. 

IV*e»feia the chief sea-port of 1he empire; Brunr^ is tbeseatof the wooIpq 
manufacture; Zgm^rg.th e capitB l nf Qalicia, Is noted for its large Jewlsli 
piipulailon \ Craeoa was Uic oiil capital of Poland ; and WteOe'dut is nnlcd 
lor Ha extensive salt niinea. 

QuESTioKS— 1. What is Austria ! 3. Dy whom are the different parla in 
haliiteil ? 3. Government ^ 4. Education f 5. Agriculture ? 6. Mineral 
pnHiucIai' T. Manufociures ? 8. Which are llic chief cities? Describe 



LESSON LXXVII. 
TURKEY, ThE PRINCIPALITIES, AND GREECE. 

1. TURKEY, constituting the European dominions of the 
Ottoman Empire, comprises the middle portion of the great 
soHtheastem peninsula of Europe. 

2, The Ciimate \n eome parts is severe, but is lio.-iUlifnl and 
favoi-able to the growth of all the common eere.nls. 

.3. The Soii is productive, yielding in abundance tlio nseful 
grains, tobacco, and grapes, as well as the olive and uiiilbcrry. 
Much attention is given to the culture of plants yielding medicines 
and [>erfumes. 

4. The Chief Manufactured Arhcles arc carpets, silks, 
leather, drugs, and perfumes, among the iattei' the attar of rosea. 



crrr of Constantino pi.e. 
5. The Inhabitants include various races, the Turks consti- 
tuting but a small portion. The Turks are Mohammedans, but the 
prevailing religion among tlie.'i-emaining population is lli.it of the 
Greek Church. 

8. The Government is an absolute monareliy, the emperor 
being styled the SULTAN. 



7. The CA/>/^///« are the following: 
Constantinople, the capital of the Ottoman Empire, situated 

on a magnificent harbor, called the " Oolden Horn," is one of the 
largest cities in Europe ; and is distinguished tor its commerce, 
its numerous mosquee, among tliem the mosque of St. Sophia, and 
its beautiful appearance from the sea. Population, 600,000. 

AdHanopte, the principal manufacturing town, ia noted for 
its magnificent mosque, the finest in the world. Population, about 
00,000. 

Satonica is the second commercial port 

8. The Principalities of ROUMANIA, SEEVIA, and BUI^ 
GAEIA, which formerly belonged to Turkey are now practically 
independent 

9. The Chief Cities are Sucharest, the capital of Rouma- 
nia; Belgrade, the capital of Servia; «&\Timoya, the capi- 
tal of Bulgaria. Sophia, noted for its mosque, is also an im- 
portant town of Bulgaria. 

10. MONTENEGRO is a mountainous district, having a cold 
climate, and a small population, chiefly engaged in raising cattle 
and sheep. The capital is Cettigne {cket-teen'ya) ; population, 
about 1,400. 

THE KINGDOM OF GREECE. 

11. GREECE is one of the most mountainous countries in 
Europe, and is celebrated for its beautiful scenery, its genial 
climate, and historic renown. 

13. The Inhabitants are descendants of the ancient Greeks, 
a people noted above all others for their valor, patriotism, and 
genius in literature and the fine arts. 

13. AgrieuUvre is the chief pursuit ; grain, grapes, figs, etc., 
are the principal products. The care of silk-worms is also a lead- 
ing occupation. 

14. Commerce is actively carried on ; the Greeks being the 
best navigators in the Mediterranean. 

15. The Government is a limited monarchy. 

16. The Area of the kingdom ia about 20,000 square miles. 

17. The IONIAN ISLES are a group of mountainons islands, 
belonging to this Kingdom. Their inhabitants, productions, etc, 
are similar to those of Greece. 

18. The Chief Cities and Ttnfns of Greece are the following; 
Athens, formerly the great center of cirilization and learning, 

is noted principally for its magnificent ruins. It is a city of con- 
siderable commerce. Population, about 45,000. 

Sytvc, or Mci-mopolis, is the capital of the island of Syra, 
and next to Athens, the chief emporium of the kingdom. It is 
the principal station for Mediterranean steamers to Constanti- 
nople. Population, about 31,000. 

^ante, the principal town of the Ionian Islands, is noted for 
its exportation of Zante currants. PopuUtion, 18,000. 

QuesnoNS.— 1. What dow Turkey comprise? 2. How is the climate 
described T 8. The soil? The chief products? 4. Chief mannfoetured 
uticlea? 5. What do the inhabitonte Include? 6. What ia the goremmentt 
7. How ii Constantinople described? AdrisnopleT Saionica? 8. Wliat 
principal itlss tor\aei\j l>elonged to Tnrke; ? 0. Name the chief cities. 10. 
Whet is Montenegro? 11. What is said of Qreece? 13. The inbabitaots? 
13. Agriculture? 14. Commerce? 16. Government? 16. The area? IT. 
The Ionian Isles? 18. Nome the chief cities of Greece. 
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LESSON LXXYIII. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP. 

What U the Scale of Ms Mapt 

Netheblands.— What are the boundarien of the kin^ifdom of the Nether- 
lands? What largts inlet from the North Sea? What large river flows 
through the Netherlands into the North Sea? What river unites with it near 
its month ? What is the capital ? Name the other large cities. 

BELOTUif.— What countries on the north, east, and south? What water on 
the west? What river flows through the eastern part ? What is the capital ? 
Name the other important towns. 

German Empire. — What two seas and what country bound the German 
Empire on the north ? What countries on the cast? What countries on the 
■oath? What three countries on the west? Through how many degrees of 



longitude does it extend? Of latitude? What is the capital? What king* 
dom oocupies a large part of the Empire ? What kingdom south of Prussia ^ 
What state north of Prossia? What kingdom west of Austria? What two 
important states north of Switzerland? What states border on France? 
What on the North Sea? On the Baltic Sea? What state south of Den- 
mark ? What states west of Saxony ? WTiat state north of Baden ? Name 
some of the small interior states ? What is the capital of Prussia ? Of Saxony ? 
Of Bavaria? Of Baden? Of Wurtemburg? Of Mecklenburg ? Of Hesse 
Darmstadt? Of Brunswick? What noted river flows through the western 
part of Prussia? What river flows through the central part? What rivers 
flow through the eastern part ? What mountains near the central part of the 
empire? What gulfs on the north coast ? Name the chief sea-ports of Prus- 
sia. What commercial city in the Oder near its mouth ? What other cities 
on the Oder ? What cities on the Gulf of Dantdc ? What clUes on the Elbe 
river? What cities on the Rhine? What noted city on the Main River 
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GERMANY. 



ft bnnch of the Rhine! Wbftt noted town near the Belgiui frontier! 
Vt'ba.1 cilie* In Bleswick-Holst^in ! What free cities are iacluded among 
the Oerman Stat^t An>. Hamburg, Bremen, and Lvbee. What great 
river baa moet of ite head waten in BaTuia ? Name two of its branches. 
What cily on the laar River T What towns on the Danube T Name the 
other chief cities in Bavaria. What munqtitins bound Alsace on the neet ! 
What not«d moant^ue in Baden ? Ant. Tht Seivjareiadd, or BUtek Forett 
Mountmnt. 

SwmEHLAMD.— What oonntT7 on the north? On the south T On the 
eastT On the west T What mountains eeparate It from Ita1j ! What, from 
France! What lake on the northern border! What largo lake on the 
southwestern borderf In the west«m parti What other lakes in Swltier- 
land t What lofty peaks on or near the southern border ! What city on the 
northeni frontier! What important city on Lake Qeneva! What other 
important cities and towns in Switzerland T 

At^iBTRiA.— What stales bonnd it on the west T What sea and gnlfa on the 
southwest f What division of Austria in the northweetem part ! What, in 
tlie northeaetem part? What, in the southwestern part! What, in the 
central part ! What, in the aontbeni part ! Name the capital of each. 
What rangM of monntsJns bound Bohemia ? What is the chief sea-port of 
AastrlaT Wlukt town on the Danube, above Vienna! What other impor- 
tant cities anf townain Austria? 

Ndrthern Italt.— What mountains boand this section of Italy? What 
two rivers flow into the Adriatic Bea 1 What are the principal branches of 
the Pol What lakes in this section ? What three provinces does it Include? 
Ant. Piedmont, Louibardy, and Venice. What are the chief towns In each ? 
What lofty peaks in Piedmont ! 

LESSON LXXIX. 

-f REVIEW EXEBCISB8. 

COUNTRIES. 

Whtrtarethtgt What are their IxmnAariett Their capUtUtt 
Oekmak &HFIR2 ? Pmssia? Baiony? Oldenbnifc? Meeklenbn^? Bruns- 
wick? Anhalt! Hesse Darmstadt 1 Baden? Bavaria? Wurtemberg! 
Netherlands? BELaiuii? BwitzerlaadI 
ISLANDS. 
WArre are Ihty t By what teatere are they eiirroundtd t 
Zealand? Funen? Bombolm? Kugen? Texel? Laaland? 



MOUNTAfNS. 

Where are they t What it the Hrrtivm of the range* T 

Han! Scfawanwald {tehuartt'ieaU), or Black Forest? Fiefatel Qebirga 
{feflitdgabeerga)! Riesea QctHrg« ? ErzOebif^l Bohmerwald! Jura? 
Vosges? Alps? NorioAlpa? Mt. Blanc? Bosa ? Cenia? SL Bernard? 

GULFS AND BAYS. 
Where art they T To what other voter are Oiey tribtOary t 
Dantzic! Labec! Zuyder Zee? Venice! Qnamero (gtMr-no'K))? 

LAKES. 

Where are Iheyf What are their outletit 

Qeneva! Constance? Nenehatol <)iujA'a-td)T Zurich (fM'rifc)? Than 
((OOTi)? Co'mo? Maggiare (mahdjo'ra)! Flatten Seel Neunedler (noi 
Mtd'ler)^ 

RIVERS. 

Where do they rite f In ahat lUreetion, through iehat eovnlriee, and into 
tehat other water do theyjlowf 

Rhine? Meuse? Weser? Elbe? Moldau? Oder? Vistula! Isar 
(ee'*ar)1 Po! Adige (ods^'n) ? Drave! Bave? Thei8B(«»)? ^ 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

In what itate or country are Iheyf BoatUuatedf 

Gerham Empirb. — Berlin? Dresden? Leipoe! Brem'en! Hamburg! 
Lubec? Stettin? Eonigsbe^? Dentiic! Posen? Breslau? Hanover! 
Allona! Frankfort on the Oder! Frankfort on the M^n! Magdebo^! 
Coblens! Strasbourg! Munich? Angsburg! Stuttgart! Nuremberg! 
Heidelberg! Schwerin! Oldenburg! Kiel? Bronswich! Carlsruhe? 
Metz? Cologne! Bonn? Damutadtt Dusseldorf! Elberteld? Barmen? 
Aix-la^:hapelle? 

NBTHKRLANDa— Amiteidam ? The Hague T Utrecht ! Leyden ? Rot- 
terdam? 

Beloicu. — Brossele? Qbent? Antwerp? Uegel Bmgee {broo'Jit)1 

AnsTKiA.— Vienna ? Oratz! Trieste ((rv'Mf)? Bnda! Perth? Pragoe? 
Innspnick ? Cracow ? Bnmn ? 

SwriZERLAKD.— Bern 7 LnzeraT IntetUkoD? QflDera? Basel? Lau- 
sanne ! Zurich ? 

NoBTHBRii ITALT.—Tuin ? Milan? Mantua t Gntncna? T«alce? 
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1. THE GERMAN EMPIRE is a confederation of states of 
which Prussia is the most populous and powerful^ its king being 
the emperor. The Diet, or parliament, meets at Berlin. 

2. The Inhabitants are of the Teutonic race; and are a 
thoughtful and intelligent people, of unwearied industry, and 
great musical genius. They have made very great progi-ess in 
science and literature. 

3. J^ducation is widely diffused, and common schools and the 
higher institutions of learning are of unsurpassed excellence. 

4. The Surface is low and level in the Germanic Plain border- 
ing on the Baltic ; but in the south it rises into the Plateau of 
Bavaria, and the lofty regions of the Alps.- The Ciimate is 
generally mild and healthful. 

5. Affricuiture is the leading occupation. Grain, flax, hops, 
and fruit are largely raised ; and along the Rhine, vineyards are 
numerous. In Saxony much attention is given to the rearing of 
sheep, and wool is the staple product. 

6. The Chief Mtnerat Products are silver, lead, iron, and 
salt. Saxony is particularly noted for its mines. 

7. The Manufacturing Industfy is very great. In the 
woolen manufacture, Germany is second only to Great Britain ; 
and in the making of glass is unsurpassed. 

8. Commerce is actively carried on in all the northern ports, 
and a large inland trade is also maintained. 

9. The ^evaiting Xetigion in the north is the Protestant ; 
in the south, the Roman Catholic. 

10. The Government is monarchical in all the German states 
except the Free Cities ^ Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec. 

11. The states belonging to the German Empire include the great 
kingdom of Prussia, the kingdoms of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wur- 
temberg ; six Grand Duchies ; five Duchies ; seven Principalities ; 
and three Free Cities ; in all, 25 states ; besides Alsace-Lorraine, 
which formerly belonged to France. 

The population of Prnssia is about 26,000,000 : of Saxony, a1x)ut 2,800,000 ; 
of Wurtemberg, nearly 2,000,000 ; of the Empire, about 43,000,000. 

12. The South German States y comprising the kingdom of 
Bavaria, the kingdom of Wurtemberg, and the Grand Duchies of 
Baden and Hesse Darmstadt, contain a population of about 
9,300,000. 

13. The Chief Cities of Germany are tlie follow ing : 

Ifamburg, the largest of the free cities, and chief commer- 
cial port of Continental Europe, is situated on tlie right bank of 
the Elbe, 70 miles from its mouth. Population, about 265,000. 

Munich, the capital of Bavaria, is noted for its University, 
its library of 600,000 vohimes, its splendid galleries of paintings 
and sculptures ; and its manufacture of telescopes and philosoph- 
ical instruments. Population, 200,000. 

Dresden y the capital of Saxony, is sometimes styled the 
German Florence, on account of it.^ numerous museums of art 
and science. Population, 197,000. 

JjCipsiCy the second city of Saxony, is particularly famous for 



its great book fairs, and it« extensive manufacture of books. 
Population, 127,000. 

Sremefiy a free city, is the second commercial port of Ger- 
many. Population, 103,000. 

14. Among the other important towns are Miremburg, noted 
for its manufacturing industry ; Stuttgart, for its vineyards ; 
Si'unsmcJk, for its book trade and fairs ; Carlsruhe, a 
beautiful city near the Rhine ; Mayence or Mainz, defended 
by the strongest fortresses in Germany ; and SadenSade?i, 
noted for its mineral waters. 

Questions.—!. What is the Oernian Empire? Where docs the Diet 
meet ? 2. Describe the inhabitants ? 8. What is said of education ? 4. Of 
the surface and climate? 5. Of agriculture? Where is wool the staple? 
6. What are the chief mineral products ? 7. What is said of manufacturing 1 
8. Where is commerce actively carried on? 9. What are the prevailing 
forms of religion ? 10. What is the general form of government ? 11. What 
states are included in the German Ehnpire? Which are the most populous? 
12. What do the South German States comprise? 13. How is Hamburg de 
scribed ? Munich ? Dresden ? Leipsic ? Brem'en ? What other important 
cities and towns? 



LESSON LXXXl. 

■ 

THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 

1. PRUSSIA is one of the most powerful monarchies of Europe, 
and is particularly noted for its large and efficient armies, its 
strong government, its extensive conquests, and its excellent 
public schools. 

2. The Surface of the eastern section is low ; the Soii, in 
many parts, is sandy and marshy ; and the Climate is cold. In 
the western portion, intersected by the Rhine, the soil is more 
fertile and the climate quite mild. The vine is cultivated in this 
part very extensively. 

3. Agricuttu7*e receives very great attention in all parts. 
The Chief 'Products are grain, potatoes, tobacco, and beets for 
the manufacture of sugar. The Forests of the eastern sections 
yield large quantities of lumber. 

4. The Mineral Products arc very valuable. They com- 
prise zinc, lead, copjier, coal, and salt. Nearly half the zinc in 
the world is obtained from Rhenish Prussia. 

5. The ^Principal Manufactures are linen and woolen 
goods, hardware, spirituous and malt liquors, and beet-root sugar. 

6. The Area of this kingdom contains about 134,0p0 square 
miles. 

7. The Chief Cities are the following : 

Seriin, the metropolis and capital, is famous for its great 
university and the Royal Library, containing 600,000 volumes ; 
it is also the chief manufacturing city of Germany. Popu- 
lation, 907,000. 
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Sresiau, the chief woul marki^t in coutinental Earopo, ia 
ooted alao for ita great liucn trade and eitensive Diaaufactures. 
Population, alwut 239,000. 

Coiogne, tJio largest town ia Ebenish Prussia, is noted fur its 
trade in wincB, its manufacture of Cologne water, and its mag- 
nificent cathedral Population, about 135,000. 

Koniffgberff, a fortified city on the Pregel, 5 miles from 
¥tlau, its port ; ia noted for its trade " 
about 123,000. 



e in grain. Population, 



2>a/Uzic, tlio chief commercial port cf Prussia, ia noted for 
its exportation of wheat, and ita trado in amber, which is found 
on the neighboring wastes. Popnlation, about 98,000. 

Magdebuty, noted for ita strong fortifications ; Mberfetd 
and "Barmen, united cities, noted for the manufacture of rib- 
bons, hice, etc.; Aiae-ta-Chapette, for its historic interest; 
Shtsseidorf, for its paintings ; Coblenz, for ita fortifications ; 
and Sleftiii, an important commercial port in Prussia, are the 
most interesting and important of the other cities. 

QuESTtONB.— 1. IJow is Prussia described f 3. lis Burfacc, snil, anil 
climate? 3. AgricuUiirc? 4. What are tlio chief nuoeral products F 5. 
Principal maiiuntcturea? 6. Areaf 7. How is Berlin described? Breslau? 
Cologuef Kouifjsbeiig? Dantzic? What other dUea,aod kow noted? 



LESSON LXXXII. 
SWITZERLAND. 



valleys, and beautiful lakes, 
streams, and waterfalls give an endless diversily to its surface. 

2, The Soit, owing to tho nigged character of tho country, is 
only in few places fit for tillage. In the valleys, however, it is 
icry fertile and well cultivated. Forests clothe the sides of the 
mountains, and the high-lands afford abundant pasture. 



3. The Chief ^trsm'is cro grazing and inanufoctnres. The 
cheese cianufacturo is very extensive and celebrated; and the 
making of watches is actively carried on in tho western cities and 
towna Cotton and silk goods arc'also mode. 



OITT aw BABCti 

4. The Inhabitants possess tlic French and German cliarae- 
teriatics. About three fourths speak the German language; the 
remainder, French or Italian. 

5. JJducation ij widely diffused by an excellent system of 
free schools, and universities and colleges in the largo cities. Tlio 
frevaitinff SeKffton is llic Protestant. 

G. The Government is that of a federal republic, consisting nf 
twenty-two states, called CanCoita. 

7. The Soads are good in most parts; those leading through 
the higher passes of the Alps are the finest in Europe, Railroads 
cross the plateau region between the Alps and Jura Mountains. 

8. The lirea of Switzerland is about 16,000 square miles, being 
about twice as large aa Massachusetts. 

0. The Chief Cities are the following: 

Geneva, tho metropolis, beautifully situated at the outlet of 
the lake of the same name, is noted for its extensive manufacture 
of watches. Population, about 47,000, 

Saset, oT Sale, is the most important commercial and manu- 
facturing city in Switzerland, particularly noted for its manufacture 
of ribbons. It has many fine literary institutions, an extensive 
botanic garden, and a large library. Population, about 45,000. 

Sem, the capital of the Confederation, is one of tho most 
beautiful towns in Europe It has a large inland trade. Popula- 
tion, about 36,000. 

10, Among tho other towns may be mentioned XiUZtsanne, 
Zurich, and I^uzem, distinguished for the romantic beauty of 
their situation. 

QuKBTioss.— 1, For what Li Switzerland celebrated? 2. What is arid of 
the soil? 3. What art the chief pursuitat What anicies are eitenalvely 
manufactured ? 4. How are the inhabitanla described ? B. Educaflon ? 
Religion? 6. The government ? Of what does Switzcrlaad consist? 7. The 
roads f a What is the area of Switzerland ? 9. How ia Oeneva described ? 
Basel, or Bale ? Bern? 10. Wlitt other towns, and how noted? 
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1. ASIA is remarkable fur its vast extent, it^ lufty niuuntatDS 
and table-lands, its extensive plains, immcnBe rivers, and the great 
diversity of its inhabitants, in race, language, goverument, religion, 
aud degree of civilization, 

2. Its Surface, except the GpRt Northern Plain, is iin almost 
continuous tuble-laud, crossed by great mountain cliains, and 
descending into the lowlands of the gn-at river basins. 

3. The 'Principal ^ialeaus are those "of Arabia, Persia, 
Tibet, the Deccan (in Hiudostan), and Mongolia (in the Chinese 
Empire). 

4. The Great ^ia/'ns are those of Siberia, of the Ganges, and 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang, in Central China. 

5. The Miutalaya MbH?iiains are the highest on the globe, 
many of the peaks exceeding 25,000 feet high ; Mt. Everest, tho 
highest, is 39,000 feet high. 

G. The most extensive Mouniain System is that of tho 
Hindoo Koosh, which, under various names, extends through the 
whole of sonthem Asia; and, excepting the Andes, is the longest 
line of mountains in tho world. 

7. The hirers are immense, both in lengtli and volume of 
water. The Yimg-tse-Kiang rivals tlie Mississippi ; and tiie 
Ganges, the sacred river of the Hindoos, is nearly 2,000 miles 
long, and flows through one of the richest valleys in the world. 
The rivers of Siberia arc also of great length. The Euphrates and 
Tigris are renowned in history. 

8. The Lakes are conijtaratively few, Baikal and Balkush are 
the largest fresh-water lakes; and the Citspiun and Aral seas, the 
largest of salt water. The Caspian Sea is nearly five time.< as largo 
OS Jjake Suiwrior. 

fl. The Clintate, iu^^Morth, ii» very cold; in the south, 
tropical, and in the mii^^^Hi>erate. The eastern aud southern 
parts receiving the wind^lM the ocean are well watered; be- 
yond the mountains, a vast region stretching fnun India to Sil>eria 
is rainh'KS and harR'n. 



10. The Vegetation also presents etiiking contrasti^ from the 
luxuriant tropical plants of the southern parts to the scanty mosses 
and lichens of tho ley marshes, or Tundras, of northern Siberi.x 
Asia BUipasses every other grand division in the number and valiv 
of its useful plants. 

11. The Antmais arc equally various. The elephant is fbun.l 
in immense herds in India ; and the tiger, leopard, and panther, in 
various parts. The lion inhabits the region lying between Persia 
and the Ganges. Of the other qu.idnipeds the most important are 
the camel, dromedarj-, zebu or Indian ox, the Cashmere goat, t!ie 
rhinoceros, and the tapir. 

12. The Sirds of sonthem Asia are of great variety and gor- 
geous plumage; Heptiles, such as the crocodile, the boa-con- 
strictor, the cobra de capello and other poisonous eeriwnts, also 
abound in southern Asia; the J'ish iiiehide many very singular 
species ; and among the Insects, the locust is much dreailed fi>r 
its ravages. 

13. The Iiiltabitants comprehend four of the live great nices 
of mankind: the Caucasian, in the west; the Mongolian, in the 
northern, middle, and eastern sections; the Maky in the south. 
A small iinml>er of the Ethiopian, or Papuan, race arc found in 
the neighboring islands. 

14. Of tho I'opulation, numbering about 7S5 millions, about 
525 millions arc Mongolians; 230 millions, Caucasians ; 30 millions, 
Malays; and one million, Ethiopians or Papuans. 

15. The Gorertiment is almost univei-sally lU-si^tie; and the 
reiigionj either Mohammedan or Pagan. 

Ql'Estions.— 1, For what is Asiii remarkable ? 3. Its surfiicc ? 3, Tin; 
liriiicJiial plateaus? 4, Qreat jilains? .1. Himalaya Mountains? 6. Wliich 
18 tlic lunge^T mountain systeiur T. Tlie rivers? 8. Tlie lakes? 0. Ttie 
climate? 10. Tlie Tcsetalion ? 11. Tlieamnmlsf 11 Birds* Repiiles? 
Flsli t Tlie lociisl • 13. The inlisbitants ? Wliat ditTerent raeps inhabit 
Alia? 14. Wliat proportion of the iwpuliiiion lielong !o caeh ? 15. (Jovern- 
menl? Religion? 



LESSON LXXXVI. 
RUSSIAN ASIA AND TURKESTAN. 

1. RUSSIAN ASIA consistB of Siberia ami Trans-Cmt- 
casia. The former ia a vast region chiefly consisting of lowlaiul 
plains, iuid covering an area of nearly 5,000,000 square miles. The 
bltcr is the mountain region lying south of the Caucasus Range 
end between the Caspian and filack Beaa, formerly called Oeorijia. 
Ite area u about 6G,000 equan: miles. 

2. The Climate of Siberia is intensely cold and veiy dry, it 
being exposed to the icy nortli winds, and cut oflj by the Altai 
Mountains, from those which blow from the south. 

At Ttikootsk, tlie mercary remt^tu solid for about two noDths tt^ethei; 
while on the Tnndn, the Boil Is frozen to the depth of seveRil feet, dutiog 
most of the year. In Weetem Siberia, however, the summers are worm 
and lultiy, on nccoout of the hot wiude which blow from the deserts ct 
Turkeelan. 

3. The Soii, except in the southern districts and along tiio 
rivei-s, is very sterile. In the south there are vast forests of pine 
and fir trees; bnt in the icy marshes of the north, called the 
Tundra, the vegetation is chiefly mosses and lichens. 

4. The Inhabitants comprise Russians, who aro princiiiaHy 
eiilea or their descendants; and nomadic tribes, who subsist by 
hnntiiig, fishing, and the traffic in furs. Near the Arctic coast 
are the Samoyedes, a dwarfish race resembling the Esquimanz 
of North America. 

5. The Mineral products are very Talnablc. Tlicy include 
guhl, silver, many of the common metals, and precious stones. 
Siberia is paitictdarly noted for its malachite. 

6. Siberia includes the vast region lying north of the Altai 
Mountains, and a largo part of Central Asia recently conquered, ex- 
tending considerably beyond the southern shore of the Aral Sex It 
is divided iato East and West Siberia, of which Irkootsk and Omsk 
arc the respective capitals. These are subdivided into govern- 
ments and provinces ; aa, Irkootsk, Yakootslc, Tobolsk, Tomsk, etc. 

7. Commerce is extensively carried on, particularly with China, 
by overland communication. It consists principally of an exchange 
of leather, furs, and manufactured articles, for teas, silks, tobacco, 
atid rhubarb. 

i>. Tlic Chief Cities arc the following: 

Irkootsk 18 the great emi>onum of the commerce of north- 
eastern Asia. Its population is variable; being in some parte of 
the year, upward of 100,000, usually about 30,000. 

^isltnii-Taffkilskf the chief mining center cf the Ural 
Mountains, is noted for it3 largo smelting works, and cstensivo 
manufactures. Population, 25,000, 

J^Teviansk and Ekaterinburg are also important towns 
in this district. The former is noted for its iron mines ; the lat- 
ter, for its mint and smelting works, cutting precious stones, etc. 
Totnsk and Tobolsk iiro provincial capitals, and noted for tiiuir 
large transit ti-ado with the neighbonng countries. 

9. TEANS-CAUCASIA has a fertile soil and a mild climate. 
Tli3 Inhabitants are a bold and warlike people, and many of 
tlicni aro wandering robbers. They arc Mohammedaiis. 

They consist of many tribes, speaking different loDgnages, and arc renmit- 
ablc for tlieir fine phyftiol development. The Circassian women are cele- 
brat(.-d for their beaHty, and many of the yonoger females were formerly sold 
for wives to tlio Turks and nnssiaiu ; but this traffic is now suppressed. 



10. The Government of all Caucasia is subject to Russia, being 
vested in a governor-general, or lieutenant of the Russian emperor. ' 

11, The Contmerce ia considerable, but i.i mostly i;i the hands 
of Jews and Armenians. Carpets, silks, and sbawla aro the chief 
manufactured articles. 



13. STiJliSf the capitAl of Caucasia, ia noted for its trade and its 
v/ann minenU baths. Its population is about 71,000. 

TURKESTAN. 

13. TURKESTAN is chiefly a continuation of the western 
Siberian Steppes. It a noted for its sandy deserts and salt lakes. 

14. The Climate is very dry; and the Soil, except in the 
eastern districts, is unproductive, 

15. Tlio Inhabitants are chiefly of Tartar origin, and wander 
from place to place, subsisting mostly by plunder. Itlost of them 
are itlohammcdans ; but paganism is also common. 

16. Agriculture ia carried on by the inhabitants who liave 
settled abcwles; but the wandering Tartar tribes give their chief 
attention to pasturage. 

17. The Chief "Products nf the agricultural districts are 
grain and cotton; thu principal inanufactured articles are silks, 
cotton, leather, and cutlery. The Chief Exports are cotton, 
wool, and raw silk. 

18. The Government in each of the states of Turkestan is 
despotic; but that of the wandering tribes ia chiefly patriarchal. 
Eastebk TUBKESTA.N IS now a province of the Chinese Empire. 

19. The Cities of im|»rtance are the following: 
Bokhara, capital of the Khanate of Bokhara, i.i the chief com- 
mercial town of central Asia, and the principal scat of Moiiamniedun 
learning. Population, variously estimated from 70,000 to 150,000. 

Khiva ia the capital of the Khanate of Khiva; cnl Khokan 
is a Lirgo city extensively engaged in trade. 

Samarcandf formerly the capital of the dominion.! of Tamer- 
lane, and a renowned seat of learning, i; the most important of 
the other fowna. 

QoKBTiONS. — 1. Of what doc3 Russian Asia consist? WImt b Siberia? 
Trans-Caucasia t What is llio area of eacii ? 2. Wiiat is ilic climnto of 
Siberia? 3. Tliosoil? 4. Tlic inhabitants? ■I. Miner-.il prcMlucls? 0. How 
Is Siberia divided and ^vcmc<l? T. C^kj^BM^ £\por1s and imports? 
a Chief cities? 0. Soil and climate of ^^^^Puea.-iia ? Its inhabiUnts? 
la Government? 11. Commerce? IS.^H^T li Descrilie TnikeBian. 
14. Its climate? 15. Inliabitants ? 10. Agriciiltiirr ? IT. Pn^lccts? 18. 
Oovornmentt Eastern Turhoetant 19, Cliief cities? 



COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 



LESSON LXXXVIl. 
CHINESE EMPIRE, COREA, AND JAPAN. 

1, The Surface, SoU, ami Ctimale of the Chinese Ein|>ii-c, 
owing to its vast extent, ai'e exceedingly lanous. China Proixir 
is Itealthful, well wateied, and veiy fertile. • 

The enlirc rinpirv iiiclmle.i an area of more tlian 4,000,000 squai« milBH. 

2. AgricuHure ia actively caiTied on, and rice, sugar, tea, 
cotton, and indigo are very largely raised. Tea is the principal 
artjcle of exportation. Raw silk is also pi-oduced. 



THE OREAT WAIjL op CHniA. 

3. fining is an active pnrBiiit in Bonie parts. Gold is washed 
from the Yang-tse-Kiaiig and other rivers, and porctiain earth is 
found in great abundance. 

4. The Manufactures include principally silk fabrics, porce- 
lain ware, and fancy articles. 

5. The Foreigti Commerce is immense. Move tlian one 
hundred million pounds of tea arc annually exported, besides silk 
and silk-worm eggg, china ware, mat« and matting, etc. Opium, 
cotton and woolen fabrics, and hardware are the chief imports. 

6. The Fisheries, both on the coast and in the rivei-s, arc 
very extensive. The tish are salted ami eaten with rice. 

". The Cliinese are iM|KMon^olian race, and are |»eacoful, 
industrions, and quite i'>|^^V'- ^" ^^ lowlands of China the 
]>opulation is denser tliiin in" ly other p.-\rt of the world. 

The lotal population of Chiua is about 4O.'i,D00,O00. 



8. Fducalion is quite general, and learning is a passport to 
honor and political preferment. The iPreraiJing Setigion is 
Buddhism and other forms of idolatry. The Government is an 
absolute monarchy. 

9. The Chief Cities aie the following : 

i^kin, the capital and largest city of the empire, has an 
iinmcHBe inland commerce, and is distinguished for its manufacture 
of books, and its seats of leai-ning. Population, 1,648,000. 

Canton is the chief commercial city, and is noted for it^ 
frequent inundations, and its extensive manufacture of siike and 
other fitbricB. Population, about 1,000,000. 

£^ingteh is noted for the manufactnre of porcelain wai-e. 
Popnlation, 600,000. 

I^uhchau is noted for its lead mines ; Tienisiii is the port of 
Pekin ; Suchau, a very large city, ia actively "engaged in the silk 
maunfactnrc; and ffaHgcliau is noted for its wealth and archi- 
tectural bainity ; these are among the largest of the other cities. 

10. JAPAN EMPIRE. This empire consists of islands, mostly 
of volcanic origin, which arc subject to earthquakes. 

Its area ir obout 155,000 sijunrt miles ; populatiou, 33,000,000. 

11. The Climate in the south is mild and soil, and the soil 
quite fertile. In the north it is intensely cold. The Products 
are nearly the same as those of China. 

12. The Mineral Products arc gold, silver, copper, iron, 
and coal. 

13." The Commerce and J^isheries ai-e very extensive. 
Previous to 18.54, only the Chinese and Dutch were permitted to 
trade with this country; but since then several ports have been 
opened to other nations. 

14. Tlie Government, Seligion, and the general character- 
istics of tlio Inhabitants aie very similar to those of the 
Chinese. 

15. The Chief Cities arc the following: 

Tokio (formerly called Fedo,) the political capital, is noted for 
its large ]M)pulation (over 600,000) and its excellent harbor, which 
is now open to foreigners ; £Soto is the religious capital of the 
empire, and the chief raannfactnring city; Nagasaki is the 
largest city in Kiushiu ; and Yokoliama, near Tokio, is the 
chief seat of the commerce with foreign nations. 

16. COREA is divided by u mountain chain into two slopes. 
Its Climate is quite cold ; but its Soil is generally fertile. Agri- 
culture is the leading pursuit. 

17. Tlie Inhabitants resemble the Chinese in language, 
religion, and arts. The Government is a monarcliy. 

18. Kingkitao^ the capital and chief city, ia very little known 
to Euro pea nil. 

QcBSTIOKB— 1. What is said of the Hurface, aoil, nnd climate of the Chi- 
nPBe Empire? Ot China T 3. Of the chipf iiroductst 3. Of mining? Of 
jiorcplsin earth? 4. Manufactures t 5. Commerce? Ex|iort8? Imports? 6. 
FisbfrieH? ?, Character of the Cliinese? 8 Edvioition and learning? He- 
licon? Government? 0. The chief cHu's i 18. Of what does Japan conaistl 
For wliat noted? 11. Climat..'? Producln'! 13. Minerals? 13- Commerce 
and fiiiherieti? 14. (Jovernment, etc, I'l. 'Hie diiet oities? 16. DeKribe 
Corea. 1*. Us inhabttanla, etc.? 18. KingkilaoV 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 
INDIA. 

I. India ombraws the two great peninsalas in southern Asia, 
called respectively Hindmtun and Farther India. 

'i. ^indoslau constitutes the piincipal portion of British 
India. Its area is about 1,600,000 square miles, being uoarly one 
half as large as that of tlie TTnitcd States, exclusive of Alaska. It 
is one of the risheat dependencies possessed by any nation. 

3. It includes the Plain of the Ganges, one of the most fertile 
and populous regions of tlie globe, the Plain of the Indus ; and the 
Plateau of the Doecan, notetl for its diamond mines, once very 
producti*-e. 

4. The Climate is exceedingly varied ; but generally hot, ex- 
cept in the more elevated regions. The seasons are the wet and 
the dry. 

5. The Vegetable i*roducts are principally nee, and the other 
grains; also cotton, opium, indigo, hemp, and sugar. Rice con- 
stitutes the principal article 

of food of the inhabitants ; f . - — - — r^^ ;; 

and cotton cloth their chief 
material for clothing. ' 

6. The Chief Min- 
erals are the precious 
stones; and gold, silver, 
copper, iron, coal, and 
saltpeter. 

7. The Mannfac- 
tiires comprise dress- 
goods, carpets, and cash- 
mere shawls. Embroid- 
ery on silk, and the cut- 
ting of precious stones are 
carried on with very great 
skill. 

8. The Government 

of British India is administered by a govenior-genei'al and a coun- 
cil, appointed by the British government. The Queen of England 
is entitled Empre»* of India. 

9. The "Prevailing Seligton is Brahminism, or the worship 
of an imaginary deity called Brahma. A portion of the jieople are 
Mohammedans. 

10. CEYLON, a large, fertile, and interesting island, also l)e- 
louga to British India. Its chief vegetable products are rice, coffee, 
cinnuuion and other spices, and cocoa-nute. Cabinet-woods, such 
as elwny, rosewood, satinwooil, etc., are obtained from the forests. 
It is very rich in precious stones and plumbago. 

II. CASHMERE is a small kingdom in the northwestern part 
of Hindostan, noted for its manufacture of shawls from the hair 
of the Tibet goat. Ladak ia a dependency of Cashmere. These 
countries are very mountainous, cold, and sterile. 

FARTHER INDIA. 
n. FARTHER INDIA has a diversified surface, being inter- 
sected by mountain ranges and several large rivers. Its Climate 
and if^dtfcts are similar to those of Hindostan. The southern 



portions and the adjacent islands iire particularly noted for 
their tin. 

13. The Inhabitants are of a mixed character, consisting of 
Chinese aiid Malays. Tlie Seligion is chiefly Buddhism, the 
worship of the image of Buddha, and other forms of idolatry. In 
the Malay Peninsula, Mohammedanism prevails. 

14. The western portions belong to Great Britain ; most of the 
other parts comprise the Empire of Surmahf and the king- 
doms of Siam and Anant. The whole region embraces an area 
of about 880,000 square miles. 

15. The Chief Cities in Hindostan, are the following: 
Calcutta, the capital of British India, and one of the chief 

emporiums of Asia, is noted for its great trade in opium. Popu- 
lation, 795,000. 

^Bombay, the second commercial city in India, is noted for its 
fine harbor, its extensive trade with Europe and China, and its 
vast fortifications. Population, 644,000. 

Madras is a large commercial city of Hindostai^ and a great 
military station of the British Government. Population, 398,000. 

_^_____ ^ ^ Benares, the religious 

■" i capital of the Hindoos, is 
visited by immense multi- 
' tudes of pilgrims; it has 
upward of 1,000 temples; 
is also distinguished for 
\ti trade in diamond.", 
opium, indigo, etc. Pop- 
ulation, 175,000. 

The most important of 
the other cities are 3>elhi, 
formerly the capital of a 
powerful empire, and the 
largest city in Hindostan. 
I,uckn<m is one of the 
richest cities in India. 
F A SHAH. Ilydei-abad is the capi- 

tal of a native kingdom, 
near Golconda, famous for its precious stones. 

16. The Chief Cities of Further India are the following: 
Sangkok, the capital of Siam, is noted for its floating houses. 

built upon Bamboo rafts. Population is estimated at 500.000, a 
large part being Chinese. 

Singapore, one of the most flourishing cities of Asia, is noted 
for its immense commerce, being the station for steamships be- 
tween India and China. This city and the island on which it is 
eituated Iwlong to Great Britain. Population, 150,000. 

Saigon, an important river port, is noted for ils navy-yard and 
arsenal. Poi)ulation. 100,000. 

Utie, the capital of Anam, is a strong military post, and is re- 
markable for its canals and elegant boats. Population, 100,000. 

Kesho, the cliiif commercial city of northern Anam, is noted 
for its foreign trade. Population, 50,000. 

Qi;f.8TION8.— 1. Wlittt does India embnkce 1 2. What is eaid ofHindoetan? 
3. ^V1lat plainn and plateau dix^ it included 4. Wliat is raid of tlie climate f 
5. Cliief vegplttble produeta* Ciiief minerabY 7. Manufactares 1 8. Gov- 
ernmcat! B. Religion? 10. Wliat is Boid of Cejlcnt 11. Caahmere, &c ? 

12. Farther India? 13. ItainhabiUnMJ 14. What does it include? Its area? 

13. Name tlie chief citleo of Hindostan. IS. Of Fartlinr India. Describe each. 



Hi 



COMMON Sf'lIOOL (JEOORAl'HY. 



LESSON LXXSIX. 

AFGHAHISTAH, BELOOCHISTAN, AND PERSIA. 

1. The Surface of these countries is genenilly eleratdd, as they 
arc all situated in the Plateau of Iran — a region abounding in 
desert plains, fertile valleys, and fon'st-covered monntains. Salt 
lakes arc nnnieroua in some sections. 



2. The Climate is as varioas as the surface. While enow 
remnins on the mountaJD-topB, the valleys arc extremely hot. The 
seasons ore alternately wet and dry. 

8. AFGHANISTAN is inhabited by numciwts bold and war- 
like races. They arc frank, sociable, and hospitable. The fertile 
parts arc occupied by a stationary population, but the deserts are 
inhabited by wandering tribes, some of which subsist by plunder. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Mohammedans. The area is about 
298,000 scparc miles ; population, 4,300,000. 

4. TTie Government was formerly an hereditary monarchy, 
but is DOW iu the hands of the three chiefs of Herat, Cabool, and 
Kandahar. 

5. Agriculture is carried on in the fertile districts, the chief 
products being grain, sugar, ginger, and cotton. The princiiial 
attention is, however, given to the rearing of flocks and herds. 

0, TXvsMinej-al ^ivdiictt are tiie common metals, salt, and 
alum. Gold and silver are found to some extent in the streams 
flowing from the Hindoo-Koosh Mouutuius; and rich mines of 
copper, near Cabool. 

7. Commerce is actively carried on with India, Persia, and 
Turkestan. This country is the great thoroughfiire betiveoti 



western Asia and the East. The Chief Exports ore shawls, 
carpets, muslins, indigo, and horses. 

8. The Chief Cities ore Cabool, the great gathering place 
for caravans passing between western Asia and India; Kanda- 
har, the capital of central Afghanistan ; and S^ei'al, an impor- 
tant militaiy station, at the principal pass of the Hindoo-Koush 
Mountains. 

9. BELOOCHISTAN is an elevated and, for the most pai-t, a 
desert region, inhabited principally by a wandering people, called 
the Seloochees. They are brave and hospitable, but are indo- 
lent and vindictive ; and many of them given to plunder. The 
area is aboat 150,000 square miles; population, 3,000,000. 

10. Gundava is the chief town, and is the winter residence of 
the Eban ; the capital is Keh-t, which has a large caravan trade. 

11. PERSIA waa formerly a very populona and powerful mon- 
archy. It contains many interesting ruins, the most not«d of 
which are those of Persepolia, in the vicinity Of Shiroz. The 
Government is monarchical. The chief ruler is called the Shah. 
The area is 636,000 square miles ; population, 6,000,000. 

12. The Inhabitants comprise the Persians proper, who live 
iu the cities and fertile valleys ; and the wandering tribes of the 
mountains and desert regions. The latter comprise about one 
fourth of the whole population, and their principal occupation \i 
raising sheep, goats, and other domestic animals. 

13. The Chief Agricultural iPivducts are grain, sugar, 
dates, and figs. This country is particularly celebrated for its fine 
breed of horses. 

14. The 'Principal Mineral "Products are iron, lead, cop- 
per, antimony, and salt. The precious stone called the turquoise 
is obtained only in Persia. 

15. The Manufactures consist chiefly of silks', carpets, 
shawls, cutlery, and perfumes. 

16. The Chief Cities are the following: 

Tabreez is noted for its extensive tratle and lofty situation. 
Population, 120,000. 

Teheran, the capital, is distingnislied for its manufacture nf 
carpets and hardware, and its numerous mosques and caravan- 
saries. Population, 100,000. 

Ispahan, a large city — once the capital, and exceedingly 
populous, is noted for its manufactures, and beautiful surround- 
ing scenery. Population, 80,000. 

17. The other Important Cities are Meshed, noted for iia 
shawl manufactures; Susliire, the principal port on the Persian 
Gulf ; Shiraz, famous for its gardens and wine ; and JVtsha- 

■poor, for its trade in turquoises. 

QUBBTIOHa— 1. Wh«t Is said of the surface of the countrjT 3. The cli- 
mate! 8. The Inhabitants of Afghanistan? 4. The (fovernmeDt t 5. Agri- 
euhnrel 6. Tile mineral productat 7 Commei-cs! Chief eiportst 8. Ciiief 
citieat 9. HowisBeloocWetaDdeaeribedt Its bihaHtanta! 10. Capital and 
chief townT 11. For what ia Persia noted? 'fho ((overnment? 12. lis in 
baUtantaT 13. Agricultntal products? 14 Mineral productaf 15. Hanutac- 
toree ? IS. Chief cities T 17. Otiier important dtiea. 



ARABIA AND TURKEY. 



LESSON XC. 
ARABIA AND TURKEY. 



1. ARABIA is a great plateau, abounding in deserts, and pos- 
eessing but few fertile districts, except along the coast. Its area is 
about 1,000,000 square miles. 

2. The Climate is the dryest in the world, rain seldom falling 
anjwfaere, and the heat being IntenRe, especially in the lowlands 
and deeerts. 

Arabia has been dlvldcil into three parts : 
— Akabu Felix, iuippy or ferUie; Arabia 
Petraa, «(ony; and Ababia Deberta, dM- 
arl. The first of Ibese divisions bordera on 
the Penian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Red 8ca; the second lies on the nortbeast- 
eni shore of the Red Sea ; and the third in- 
cludes all the central portion of the country. 
The cultivated tracts are generally near the 
mofcntains, &om which rivers descend in 
the rainy season and thus enrich the soil. 
Numerous oases are found in the desert 
regions. 

3. The Inhabitants comprise 

three classes; namely, the people of 

— ^ '- the towns, the tillers of the soil, and 

ARAB scBin. jjjg wandering tribes called Sedou- 

int. The latter dwell in t«nts, subsisting on their flocks and 

herds, or npon plunder. 

4. Tlie Chief Products are dates, coflee, and some kinds of 
grain. Camels, horses, donkeys, sheep, and goats are extensively 
reared. Arabia ia especially noted for its horaes, and supplies 
nearly all the camels required for the caravan trade of western 
Asia, ^ 

&. JKanufactures are carried on to some extent, the chief 
articles being camelota, silka, woolens, and earthenware. 

6. Commerce is carried on from the ports of the Red Sea and 
Pei-sian Gulf; the Chief ExPorts are coffee, gums, and per- 
fumes. The i^arl-Jis/teries of the Persian Gulf are very exten- 
sive and valuable. 

7. The Government ia exercised principally by the chiefs of 
the tribes, called Sheikt. Medjaz and Yemen are eyalets, or 
(iroTinceB, of the Tarkish empire. Oman is under the rule of the 
Sultan of Muscat JVe^'ed ia the kingdom of the Wahabees. 

8. The Chief Cities arc the following : 

Muscat is the chief emporium in eastern Arabia; and noted 
for iU intense heat, and iia large exportation of dates, hides, 
horses, and donkeys. Population, 60,000. 

Sana, capital of Yemen, or Sappy Arabia ; has a very great 
trade in coffee, numerous splendid mosques, and is elevated about 
4,000 feet above the sea. Population, 46,000. 

Mecca, the birth-place of Mohammed, contains the holy shrine, 
and is visited yearly by thoosanda of pilgrims. Population, 
45,000. 

^den, a fortified sea-port belonging to Great Britain, is the 
station for steam vessels plying between India and Suez, and an 
important coal diipot. Population, 30,000. 



0. Medina, the burial-place of Mohammed ; Jiddah, the port 
of Mecca ; Mocha, celebrated for its cottcc, and Xiad, the cap- 
ital of Nedjed, are the most important of the remaining towns. 

TURKEY. 

10. ASIATIC TURKEY, the principal part of the Ottoman 
Empire, consists of the mountain regions of Asia Minor and 
Armenia, the Plain of the Euphrates and Tigris, and the table-land 
of Syria. Its area, with Turkish Arabia, is about 670,000 sq. miles. 

This region is perhaps the most Interesting in the world. The site of the 
Qarden of Eden is supposed to have been in Annenis ; and it is thought that 
the ark rested on Mt. Ararat, after the deluge. Here also were the first 
civilized nations, the most ancient empires, and tlie oldest dtlei, some, as 
Babylon and Nineveh, of vsst size and msgnificencc 

11. l^iA Inhabitants consist principally of Turks ; but about 
one third are Armenians, Greeks, Arabs, Jews, etc. Mohammedao- 
ism is the prevailing and established religion. 

12. The Chief Agricutturat "Products are grain, tobacco, 
cotton, opium, and fruits, such as olives, fig^ and grapea 

13. The Manufactures comprise chiefly silks, shawls, carpets, 
and leather. 

14. The Chief Cities are the following : 

Smyrna, the principal commercial city of western Asia, is 
noted for its large exportation of figs. Population, 150,000. 

Damascus, the chief emporium of the overland trade with 
Persia and the neighboring countries; has extensive manufac- 
tures, particularly of damadc cloth, and is EUpposed to be the 
oldest city in the world. Population, 150,000. 

Aleppo is not«d for its inland and foreign trade, and its manu- 
focture of silk and cotton fabrics, etc. Population, 70,000. 



CA«rLB AND PORT OF SHYRNA. 

Sassorah, the chief port near the Persian Gulf; Hirusa, 
noted for its exportation of silk, opium, etc. ; Sagdad, a great 
center for the caravan trade ; and 2'rebizoJld, the center of the 
trade with Russia, are the most important of the other cities. 

Qdestions.— 1. What Is Arabia ? lis area T 2. How is the climate 
described? 8. The InhabitanU? The Bedouins? 4. Chief products? 5. 
Hannftctures? 6. Commerce? 7. Government? 8, Chief cities? 9. Olher 
important towns? 10. How Is Turkey described? Its area? 11. Its inhab- 
ItsDts? la. Chief products? 13. Manuthctures ? 14. The chief clliee ? 




LESSON XCI. 

QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 

What is ths Scale of this Map? 

Boundaries.— -What sea and strait on the north? What isthmus and 
wtiat waters on the east ? What water on the south and west ? 

Divisions. — ^What four countries border on the Mediterranean Sea ? What 
general name is given to tliis section of Africa? What two countries 
border on the Rod Sea ? What large countries Iwrder on the Indian Ocean ? 
What important colony in tlio southern part of Africa? What country 
southwest of Mozambique?' W^hat small divisions between it and Cape 
Colony? What two large divisions border on the Gulf of Guinea? What 
divisions border on the Atlantic, north of the Gulf of Guinea ? What great 
desert in the northern part of Africa? What large oasis in llie northern part 
of it? What one near the southern border? What large country lies south 
of the Salia'ra ? What three countries between Soudan and Abyssinia ? Wlu\t 
tribes occupy the district south of Abyssinia ? What are the divisions of 
Upper Guinea ? Of Lower Guinea ? 

In how many zones is Africa ? What countri«8 arc in the North Temperate 
Zone ? Wliich, in the Torrid Zone ? Which , in the South Temperate Zone ? 
Which are crossed by the Equator? Which, by tlie Tropic of Cancer? 
Which, by the Tropic of Capricorn ? 

Islands. — What group of islands in the Atlantic northwest of Marocco ? 
What three other groups west of Africa? Wliat two small islands in 
the Atlantic, west of Lower Guinea? What small islands in the Gulf of 
Guinea ? What large island east of Mozambique ? What small group north- 
west of it ? What two noted islands east of Madagascar ? What island cast 
of Cape Gu£frdafui {fftoar-dah-ftoe') ? East of Zanguebar ? 

C APESw — What cape north of Tunis ? North of Marocco ? West of Scnc- 
gambia? Southeast of Liberia? What three other cai>es on the western 
coast? What two capes at the south extremity of Africa? What two capes 
on the cast coast ? What capes in Madagascar ? Find the latitude of Cape 
Bon and Cape Agulhas {ah-gool'yahs). Find the longitude of Cape Verde and 
Cape GuardafUi. Through how many degrees of latitude docs Africa extend ? 
Through how many degrees of longitude ? 

Mountains. — What mountains in Barbary ? Which is the highest peak ? 
What mountains in the eastern part of Africa ? Which are the two loftiest 
peaks? What mountains in the southern part? What range separates 
Upper Guinea and Soudan? What ranges in Mozambique? What range 
in Madagascar ? 

Gulfs and Bays. — What two gulfs indent the northern coast? What 
great gulf on the western coast ? W hat bights [gulfs] tributary to it ? What 
bay near Cape Frio ? What bays on the east coast of Africa ? 

Rivers.— What great and noted river flows through Egypt ? What two 
rivers form it? Where does the Blue Nile rise? The White Nile ? What 
other branch of the Nile? What great river flows into Mozambique 
Channel ? What river in southern Africa ? What river flows through 
Lower Guinea ? What great and noted river flows into the Gulf ot Guinea ? 
Which is its principal branch ? What two rivers flow through Scnegambia, 
giving name to the country ? 

L.\KES, — ^What large lake in Soudan? What three lakes in Central Africa 
near the source of the Nile? What other lake in Central Africa? What 
lake in Abyssinia ? 

Find by the scale the length of Sahara. What is its breadth ? What is 
the length of Africa from Cape Bon to the Cape of Good Hope ? Its breadth 
from Cape Verde to Cape Guardaful? About how long is the Nile River? 
What is the length of Madagascar ? How far is St. Helena from th(» coart ? 
Ascension ? 



LESSON XCII. 

REVIEW EXERCISES. 

• 

DIVISIONS. 

Where are they situated f What are their boundaries f Whai is the capital 
of each subdivision^ and Iiow is it situated f 

[lasgb divisions in capitala, subdivisions in small lbtters.] 

Barbary, or North Africa? Harocco? Algeria? Tunis? Tripoli? 
Nile Countries ? Egypt Proper ? Xubia ? Abyssinia ? Sennaar ? 
Kordofan'? Eastern Africa? Somauli Country? Zanguebar? Mozam- 
bique? South Africa? Cape Colony? Caffraria? Orange River Free 
State? Zulu Land? Transvaal? Natal? Country of the Hottentots? 
Western Africa? Lower Guinea? Upper Guinea? Liberia? Sierra 
Leone ? Seuegambia ? 

ISLANDS. 

Wliere are they? What toaters surround them .• 

Azores ? Madeira Is. ? Canary Is. ? Cape Verde Is. ? Fernando Po ? 
Princes ? St. Thomas ? Ascension ? St. Hcle'na ? Madagascar ? Mauri- 
tius (TOair-rwA'^-w*) ? Bourbon? Comoro Is.? Soc'otra? 



CAPES. 

Wliere are tJiey f Into wluU water do they project f 

Bon? Verde? Good Hope? Guardafui? Delgado? 
Mary? Agulhas? Frio? Palmas? Negro? Lopez? 



Amber ? SL 



MOUNTAINS. 

Where are iheyf What is the direction of the ranges f 

Atlas? Kong? Moon? Nieuw\'eld? Lupato? Fura? 
Mt. Miltsin ? Kilimanjaro ? Kenia ? 



Ankaratra ? 



GULFS AND BAYS. 

Whsre are thcyf To what otlur waters are they tributary f 

Sid'ra? Cab'es? Gulf of Guinea? Bight of Benin'? Biafia? WAl- 
visch? Delagoa? 

LAKES. 

Where are they f What arc their outlets , and into whai do Ihey fiow f 

Tchad? Victoria Nyanza? Albert Nyanza? Tanganyi'ka? Ngami? 
Nvassa ? Dembea ? 

RIVERS. 

Wliere do they risef In what direction, through what countries, and into 
whai do they flow? 

Nile? White Nile? Blue Nile? Atba'ra ? Zambcze (zamrba'zee)! 
Orange? Congo or Livingstone ? Niger? Benue? Senegal? Gambia? 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

In what part of the country are they? How arc they situated? 
Marocco. — Marocco ? Fez ? Mequinez (mekfe-ncz) ? 
Algeria — Algiers ? Constantino ? 
Tunis.— Tunis? Kairwan (Artr-ifrtAn')? 

Egypt and Abyssinia. — Cairo (A-i'r^)? Alexandria? Damietta? Siout 
{seootf)^ Suez? New Dongola? Khartoom? Gondar? 
Mozambique.— Mozambique {mo-zam-beek^ ? Quilimane {ke-le-jnaJi'na) ? 

Western and Southern Africa. — Loango? St. Philip? AVomey? 
Cumassie? Cape Coast Castle? Abbeokoo'ta? Benin {ba-neen^l Mon- 
rovia ? Freetown ? Senegal ? Cape Town ? Port Natal ? 

Central Africa,— Timbuctoo? Kuka? Kano? 



vp 



1. AFRICA ie distinguished for the uniformity of its ontline, 
ite extensive table-laodB, torrid climate, and for the great number 
of its barbarona inhabitauU. 

2. Its Surface coraprisea the temperate region of the Atlas 
Mountains, the Nile region, the Great Desert, the Plateau of 
Soudan, and tlio triangular portion south of it, which is a table- 
land of conRidcrablc elevation. 

3. The JV>7« Segion consiHts of a long and narrow valley 
separated by low ridges from the Red Sea on the cast, and the 
Great Desert on the west. The Nile is one of the longest rivei-s in 
the world, and is remarkable for its picriodical inundations and itt; 
few tributary streams. Recent explorations have shown that the 

s of this river are in the southern table-land. 



- 4. Sahara, or the Great desert, includes an area almost 
as large as that of the United States. It consists of tracts covered 
with fine shifting sand or naked rock, which rises, in some i>art!i, 
into ridges or liills. Amid its sterile wastes arc oases of consider- 
able extent covci-ed with grass and date-palms. It is almost 
entirely rainless. 

The UBUsI route acmes the Desert U) Soudan runs from Tripoli throiigh 
the Oasis of Fezzaa to Lake Tchad. Tlie whole of Sahara lying east of this 
route is sometimes called llie Libyan Desert, In this part the oases arc capa- 
ble of cultivation; in other pans, they are fit only Tor pasture. 

5. The "Pltttenn of Soudan is in some parts <piilc low; it 
includes the marshy basin of Lake Tchad, and the rich valley of the 
Niger River, 

6. The Southern Table-land is bordci-ed on the eaft by 
mountains of great height, and descends by terraces to the Indian 
and Atlantic oceans. It includes the basins of several large rivers. 
The Zanibeze contains Victoria Falls, one of the greatest cataracts 
in the world. The "Land of the Cape" is a mountain region of 
considerable elevation. 

7. Tlie Climate of Africa is hotter, in the average, than that of 
any other grand division. On the lofty table-lands it is mild and 



pleasant ; but the low coast regions are moist and very niihealtby. 
The seasons arc the wet and the dry. 

8. The Yeffetation ie very luxuriant, particalarl; in the cen- 
tral pari& The foro6t« are rich in valuable timber, inck«tiug ebony 
and teak; alao in cocoa-nut trees, oil and date palms, and the 
gigantic baobab, remarkable for its immense girth and spreading 
branches. Here also grow the fig, olive, orange, banana, tama- 
rind, ■and other tropical fruits; and in the northeast many kinds 
of spices. Wheat and other cereals are cultivated in various 
parte. 

9. The Animalt include the huge elephant, rhinoceros, and 
hippopotamos ; the fierce lion, panther, hyena, and other camivo- 
roua quadmpeds ; the gnu, or homed horse, the nebra, giraffe, and 
camel; and in souihem Africa many kinds of antelopes. The 
monkey tribes are very numerous, including the gorilla and chim- 
panzee, which are found near the western coast. 

1 0. The Sirds are noted for their xariety and beautiful plumage ; 
the Septiles, including the huge crocodile and many kinds of 
serpents, are also nnmerons, and the Insects are ver; deetrnctive, 
especially the locust and white ant 

11. The Inhabitants comprise the Berbers and Moors of the 
Atlas region, the negro i-aces of the central and western portions; 
the Gallas and Somaulis of the eastern districts, and the Caffres 
and Hottentots of the south. 

12. Tlic Chief Colonies are those of the English at the Caj* 
of Good Hoijo, Natal, Caifraria, and Sierra Leone ; of the French, 
in Algeria and Senegal ; and of the Portuguese, along the eastern 
and western coasts. 

Questions.— 1, For what is AfHca dislinguislied ? 3. WLaldocs its sur- 
face comprise? 3. How is the Nile ri'gion described? The Nihi Itivcr? 4. 
Saliara, or the Great Desert? G. The Plateau of Soudan? 8. The Southern 
Plateau? Vieloria Falls? T. Climate? 8. How is the vegetation chai«c- 
lerized? I), What are the principal animals? 10. Birds' Reptiles? In- 
sects? II. What is said of ilie inhalnlanls ? 12. The colonies* 



BAKBART AKD THE NILE COFNTEIES. 



LESSON XCIV. 
BARBART AHO THE NILE COUNTRIES. 

1. BARBARY includes the lofty regions of the Atlas chain and 
the desert plains of Tripoli and Barca, Its sireei is estimated at 
908,000 square miles. 

2. Tlie CHmaie of the northern slope is agreeable, and the 
Soil favorable to cultivation; grain and olives being the chief 
products. The Bouthem slope consists principally of sterile tracts, 
parched by excessive heat. Almost the only product is datt^a. 

3. The t^>putation of the mountain dititricts are Berbers ; of 
other pai-ts, Arabs, Moors, Jews, and Turks. Tlie people are 
generally poor and ignorant. 

4. The Goyemment is desi)otic, except in Alj;eri.i, which is a 
province of France. The Iprevailiaff Seliffiofi is Jloham- 
medanisni. 

8. JKanufactures aio carried on lo some extent; the chief 
articles being leathei-, eaiiiets, red caps, and iKitlery. Ostrich 
heathen ai-e obtained by hunting the ostrich on the plains of 
Maroceo, Drugs, dyos, and aromatic herbs aix; the most imi>oitant 

I^xports. 

0. The Chief Cities are the following: 

^'ez, joint capital of Maroceo, has a very floariahing comqicrce 
and csravaa trade, and is extensiTely engaged in the matinfactare 
of red caps. Population, 150,000. 

Tunis is noted for its large commerce and eitensive manufac- 
tures, particularly of red caps. It ie yery near the site of uncicut 
Carthage. PopulatioD, estimated at 1^,000. 

Atffiert, capital of Algeria, ia Mi important emporium for com- 
merce between France and other countries. Population, 53,000. 

Mai'occo, one of the two capitals of Maroceo, b noted for its 
Urge manufacture of leather. Population, 50,000. 

JKequinez and Kaifwan are also important towns; the 



latter is noted for its magnificent moeqnes. Popalatioti of the 
former, about 70,000 ; of the latter, 15,000. 

7. NUjE COUNTRIES. These occupy the region intersected 
by the Nile River, covering an area of more than 800,000 square 
miles. Although rainlc^B, it is fertile, being watered by the over- 
flowing of the river, occasioned by the tropical rains which fail in 
the mountain regions of Central Africa. This inundation takes 
place every year from June to December, 

8. The Chief Products are grain, garden vegetables, cotton, 
sugar, cofliee, dates, and indigo — mulberry trees are largely culti- 
vated. 

9. The Inhabitants comprise vaiioua races ; in the north, the 
(It'scendants of the ancient Egyptians, with Asiatics, Greeks, etc. ; 
in the south, Berbers, Gallas, and others. They are generally jfoor, 
ignorant, and indolent. Mohammedanism prevails ; but a pmnll 
part of the [mpulatiou profess Chriiitianity. 

10. The Government is despotic, and is exercised in Egypt 
by a Turkish viceroy, called the Kliedivt, whose sway now extends 
over Nabia, Darftir, Kordofan, and Sennaar. 

11. ^Cantlfactures in those ccmntries are generally nidc; but 
the foreign and inland Commerce is inipoitant. The transit 
route between Great Britain and her Eastern possessions now lies 
thi-oiigh Egypt, and a railroad has been built from Alexandria to 
Suez. The 8wz Gaiuil, now in poseessiou of the British, counecta 
Suez and Port Said. It is about 100 milea in length. 

12. The Snins of ancient temples and otlier edifices abound in 
Egypt and Nubia. Among them the Pyramids are the most 
remarkable, and for more than 2,500 years have been the wonder 
of the world. The largest covers 1 1 acres, and is more than 000 
feet high. 

13. Ttie Chief Cities are the following: 

Cairo is the capital of Egypt, and chief seat of the Turkish 
Government in Africa, and is also an important seat of Arabian 
learning. Its manufactures of cottons, silk, ironware, etc., are 
extensive. Population, 350,000. 

Aiexandria is the chief commercial port 

of Egj-pt, and an important station in the over- 

"I^^ land ronte to India Its commerce is, therefore, 

very extensive ; the chief export* are grain and 

cotton. Population, about 212,000. 

£1 Obeid (obad) is the capital of Kordo- 
fan ; Daniietta is an important river port of 
lower Egypt; and KJtartoom, at the junc- 
tion of the White and Blue Niles, is also an 
important town. 

Gondar, is a noted capital of Abyssinia ; 
J^etf S)ongola ia the chief city of Nubia. 

QuEmoNS. — 1- What does Barbary include ? Area ? 
2. lis climate and soil? 3. Pqiulation? 4. Govern- 
mcDt and religion? 5. Manufaclurca? Q. Which ore 
the chief cities, and how describwl f 7. What region 
is occupied by the Nile coimtries? Area? Soil? Why 
fertile? 8. Chiefproducis? 6.- Inhabitants » 10. Gov- 
ernment? 11- Manufeclures? Commerce? 13. 
Aodcatruins? 13. Chicfciticsf Describe each. 



COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 



LESSON XCV. 

COAST REGIONS AND SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. The COAST REGIONS, on both the east and west sides of 
Africa, are hot, aud in the lowlands very unhealthy. Toward the 
interior, the country rises into hills and mountains. 

5. The Soil is very fertile, and the vcgetalile products impor- 
tant and various. They comprise! rice, sugar, palm-oil, cotton, 
ginger, peanuts, and all the tropical fruits, 

3. The streams arc rich in gold dust; and in -western Africa, 
gold mining is carried on to some extent. Iron is also found, 

4, The Inhabitants of the westiirn regions are negroes ; but 
there arc British, Frenc)), and Portuguese settlements on the 
coast. On the eastern coasts, there aro many Arab settlements and 
Portuguese trading towns. The natives arc generally in a barba- 
rous condition. 

The Hovernment of the Eastern Cbaut Kcgions from Cape Quardafui to 
Cape Delgado is claimed bj* l]ie Sultan of Zanzibar. The Portuguese claim 
the more muihem portions. The lattiT carry oii an e:ttciulvo commerce nith 
Hindoatan. 

6. LIBERIA is a republic; it was established as a colony in 
1822, by the American Colonization Society, as an asylum for 
emancipated negroes. The capital is Monrovia. 

6. SIERRA LEONE is a British colony, established as a home 
for free blacks. Its capital is J'reetmon. 

7. Near Liberia arc the native kingdoms of Ashaiitce and 
^attorney, noted for their liArbarous customs and c^i lifmi-ly 
crnel practices. Their capitals are respectively Cuwassic ana 



8. The Citiet and Sbffns of some sectjons of Uppar Guinea 
are very large, several containing over 100,000 people. The prin- 
cipal towns of the western secdon are the following : 

Abbeokoota is a town formed by the union of several tribes, 
and by negroes recaptured from the slave-hunters. It is an im- 
portant missionary station. 

Cuntassie, tlie capital of Ashantee, has a large trade with the 
interior, and carries on rude manufactures of pottery, cotton, 
cloth, ete. 

Abomey, capital of Dahomey, is noted for the barbarous prac- 
tices of both king and people ; tlie palace of the king being deco- 
rated with human skulls. This place is extensively engaged iu 
slave traffic. 

Cape Coast Castle is a fort and town on the Guinea coast, 
belonging to tlie British, the inhabitants of which are principally 
negroes. 

Iioango and JVeetown are important commercial towns ; 
St. tFaul de I,oanda is the residence of the Portuguese 
governor-ge neral. 

0. The Chief lowns of eagtom Africa are Mozambique, 
the Portuguese metropolis ; Zanzibar, capital of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, noted for its large exportation of grun; and Z,amoo, 
the chief port next to MozUmbitiue, 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

10. This section comprises the British possessions of Cape 
Colony; Caffraria, Natal, Griqua-Laiid, Zulu-Land, and Trans- 
Vaal, and tbe Orange River Free Stato. The last named is con- 
trolled by the Dutch settlers. 

The Dutch settlers revolted from the British Govermuent and formed the 
Trans- Vaal and Orange Kiver republics, the latter of which was recogniied 
by Oreat Britain in 1 854. Trana-Vaal was anneied to tho British posaesMona 
in 1877. 

11. The Inhabitants comprise tho Hottentots, Bechuanas, 
and Caflres, who are the aborigines, and the English and Duteh 
eettlere. The Religion of the natives is paganism ; the settlers 
are chiefly Protestants. Education is provided for in the Euro- 
pean settlements. 

12. The Climate is mild and healthfiil. Scarcely any rain falls 
in the interior or on tho western coast The Soil, in some parts, 
is very fertile. 

13. Agriculture la carried on to some extent in tho fertile dis- 
tricts, and indigo, tobacco, sugar, coffee, and cotton are cultivated. 
Pasturage is, however, the chief source of wealth. 

14. The Commerce of the British colonies is important. The 
chief exports aro wool, flour, cotton, tobacco, wine, ivory, and 
aloes. 

15. The Chief Tojfjis aro Cape Town, which has an 
eztonsive commerce, and a noted astronomical observatory, with 
8ever.ll literary inhtitutions; Grahams Town and iPort 
Elizabeth, which are flourishing trading settlemenla. 

QUEaTiONf. — I , Wliat ia said of thf coast rpgions t 3. TJip soil T 3. Jiiii' 
«r!tl pmduclsf 4. Inbabitaiita t 5. Lllieria V U, Sierra Leoiio! 7. Asliantee 
and Dahomey ■( 8. Which are tho chief citiea and towns uf western Africa T 
Di-scribe racli. 0. Which are the chief towns of eastern Africa! 10. Wliat 
diies South Africa comprise ? 11. What is said of the inhabitants? 13. Tho 
climate ? i:t. Agriculture t 14. f omniercc T 15. Cliicf towns t 



INTEUIOil UEGIONS AND ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 



LESSON XCVI. 
INTERIOR REGIONS AND ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 

1. The INTERIOR REGIONS include tlio dosort country of 
Sahara, tlie fertile region of Soudan, and the Great Sovih- 
em Plateau, which is only partially explored. 

3. SAHARA, in some sections, is rocky and uneven, and cci'tain 
districts aboand in salt. Fertile spot^, or oases, are numerous. 
The western part is the most miiforraly liarren. 



3. Tlic Climaie is excessively hot and di-y, nearly the whole 
i-cgion being entirely rainless. Wells .and ppviiigs are found in the 
v.illcys; and the coarse graaa affoi-ds pasturage for sheep, goats, 
and camels. The date-palm grows in some of the oases. 

4. '^n Inhabitants include Moors and Aral* in the north and 
M-est ; Tiiariks, in the central part ; and Tibboos, in the eastern. 
They lead a wandering life like the Bedouins of Arabia. 

5. The SJxports are salt, ostrich feathers, and gum-arabic ; the 
latter being obtained in great abundanee from the groves of acacia 
trees on the southern bonlera. 

6. The 2'rade across the desert is very extensive. Merchants 
travel in caraviiiia of from ^00 to 500 men, and sometimes have as 
many as 2,000 camels. Whirlwinds, carrying great clouds of sand, 
sometimes destroy these caravans. 

7. Fezzan is the largest oasis, and ia a dependency of Tripoli. 
The chief product is dates. M^oorzook, the capital, ia a town of 
considerable commerce. 

8. The other important towns of Sahara ai-e, ^oden or 
Wadan, Affably, a large caravan station, S'isheet, an impor- 
tant date market ; and Ghat, a large trading town, noted for its 
extensive plantation of date-palms, 

». SOUDAN is well watered and fertile. Ita surface is diversi- 
fied, and its climate hot. It comprises many independent states ni- 
kingdoms, inhabited by negro tribes. 

10. The Inhabitants are in a savage state. Slavery is com- 
mon, and wars are waged to procure captives for bondage. They 
are either Mohammedans or Pagans. 



11. JtCanufaetures of a rude character are carried on. The 
I chief articles are leather, cotton cloths, and farming implements. 

[ 12. The Chief £^xports are slaves, gold, gnm arable, and 
ivory. 

13. The Cities are numerous and some of them very populous; 
Yakoba, Saccatoo, M'ano, and }fara are among the largest ; 
and are the most important for trade. JCano is one of the chief 
marts of Central Africa, 2'imbucloo, near the Niger River, is 
a noted caravan station, being the emporium of the trade between 
Barbary, Guinea, and Senegambia. 

14. Southern Plateai'. This is a very exteneire region lying 
to the south of Sondan. It is a warm and fertile country, bnt, as 
yet, is but little explored. 

15. The Inhabitants, in the explored sections, are partly 
civilized. They keep large flocks and herds, till the soil, carry on 
manufactures to some extent, and barter ivory in exchange for 
calico, trinkets, etc., with traders from the coasts. 

Iti. TOffHS. lu the soutliem jKirtions of this region, many 
large and populous towns have been discovered. Iiory is the 
chief article of commerce. 

17. ISLANDS. Jifadaffascar is low and marshy near the 
coast, but in the interior is tilled with mountains and table-lands. 
It resembles South Africa in soil and climate. Rice is the chief 
staple. The inhabitants are chiefly Malays on the eastern side, and 
negroes on the western. The capital is 2ananarivo. 

18. M^auritiut belongs to Great Britain, It is a rugged vol- 
canic island. The chief product is sugar. Soitrbon or Re- 
union Island belongs to France. 



PORT LOUIS. uAumrniB. 

19. The Canaty, Cape Verde, and Madeira islands are 
all of volcanic origin. They have a warm and delightful climate, 
and are very productive. The first of these groups belongs to 
Spain ; the other two, and also the Azores, belong to Portugal. 

Questions— 1. \Vhich are thn interior iflgSons "f Africa? 3, How is 
Sahara deBcribeil? 3. Its climate? 4. Ita iiihabitants ? S. VHiat are the 
chief eiports? 0. Tho trade across the desert? 7. Pezian t Mooraook? 
8. Other towna? 9. Deacnbe Soudan. 10. Its tahabitantB. 11. MsDUfac- 
turea. 13. Which are the cliiet exports? 13. Tho chief cities ? 14. Bo u them 
Plateau. Itewil? Cliinate? 15. Its inhabitauts? 16. Towna? 17. Mad- 
aga«carT 18. Mauritius? IB. Canary Is. t et«. 
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COMMON SCHOOL GEOGEAPHY. 



LESSON C. 

AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA. 

1. AUSTRALASIA includes Australia and eeveral other 
large islands, besidos numerous small islands. Many of the 
smaller islands are of coral fonnation. 

3. Austraiia is the largest of these islands, and forma the prin- 
cipal portion of the British poBsessions in this part of the world. It 
contains no very high monutain ranges, and no extensive plateau. 
In the center is a great lowland plain, moat of which is (|uite 
sterile. 

3. The Climate is generally warm and dry: in some parts it is 
very hot Its seasons are the rainy and the dry, in the northern 
part; in the south the climate is very variable. 



SCENE VS ACSTSALIA. 

4. The Animals and plants are very peculiar. The most 
noted of the former is tlie kangaroo, which resemblce in kind the 
oposanm of the United States, Besides this, there are the duck- 
bill, a quadruped having a bill like a duck, the sloth, ant-eater, 
and several curious kinds of birds, as the lyre-bird, the emu, etc. 

5. The Minerals are very valuable ; including gold in great 
abundance, and copper. 

6. The Chief Cities tac Melbourne, a large commercial 
city; ,y>'(/«^y, the chiefpoit of New South Wales; a,aA Adelaide, 
the capital of Sonth Australia, a flourishing town. The popula- 
tion of Meibonme is 247,000 ; and of Sydney, 135,000. 



7. ^ejfi Zealand and 2'asmania are the next most impor- 
tant of the British possessions. Tasmania is a fertile island in- 
habited by Europeans. Mobart 2'own is its capital. 

8. POLYNESIA is the name given to the vast multitude of 
islands scattered over the Pacific Ocean, They are partly of 
volcanic and partly of coral formation. 

0, The Climate of most of these islands is mild and pleasant : 
and the Soil yields in great abundance many valuable plants ; as 
the bread-fruit tree, the cocoa-nut, plantains, sweet potatoes, and 
sugar-cane, with tropical fhiita. 

10. The Inhabitants are chiefly Malays, and until recently 
were savages, and in some of the islands cannibals. 

11. Settlements. European colonies have been established 
upon some of these islands, and considerable progress made in 
civilising the natives. In the Sandwich Islands, which arc the 
most important of all, much improvement has been effected. 

\%. The Commerce of some of these islands is quite extensive 
and important. 

13. The Chief Town is Monolitlu, the capital of the Sand- 
wich group, a noted station for whale-ships, as well as for steam- 
ships plying across the Pacific. Population, about 15,000. 






LEAF AND FRUIT Or BREAD-PnuIT TREE. 

Ql'estions.— I. WTiat docs Auslmlaain comprise? 2. What ts aticl of 
AuHtrslia? 8. Of-ita climate! 4. Its animala and plants? S. Minerals? 
6. Ita chief ciliea ? 7. What is said of Kew Zealand and TaBniania? a Wliot 
does Polyneeia include T 9. Wliat ia sold of its dimale and soil % 10. Tlie 
Inliabit&ntst 11. What Is said of the EettlcmeaU of (bese isUnde! 13. Ita 
commerce? 13. What io the chief town ? 
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QUESTIONS rOR GENERAL REVIEW. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

I. How may the surface of North America be described, as to its plains, 
plateaus, and mountain systems? What are the principal rivers that flow 
down the Atlantic Slope ? What are the principal tributaries to the Missis- 
sippi River ? To the Ohio River ? What rivers flow into the Gulf of Mexico ? 
What rivers flow into the Pacific Ocean or its waters ? What river flows into 
the Arctic Ocean ? What river drains the basin of the Great Lakes ? Wliat 
are its chief branches ? 

II. How may the climate of North America be described, in each of its 
physical sections? The vegetation? What animals abound? What mine- 
rate^ Of what races do the inhabitants consist ? In what proportion ? 

ill. How may the following countries be described, as to situation, sur- 
face, soil, climate, productions, inhabitants, government, religion, etc. : Green- 
land? Iceland? Ontario? Quebec? British Columbia ? New Brunswick ? 
Nova Scotia ? United States ? ^ntral America ? Cuba ? 

IV. Why te the climate of the western i)art of North America warmer than 
that of the eastern ? Why te Iceland warmer than Greenland ? Why does 
more rain fall on the eastern than on the western side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains? Which of the United States have a cold climate? Which have a 
warm climate ? Which of the United States are chiefly, agricultural ? Which 
are commercial principally ? In which is there great manufacturing industry ? 

V. How may the following ranges of mountains be described : Alleghany ? 
Green? Cumberland? Rocky? Sierra Nevada ? Sierra Madre? Coast Range? 
Cascade Range ? Where te Mt. Brown ? Mt. Washington ? Mt. Katahdin ? 
Mt. Hooker ? Mt. Mitchel ? Mt. Marcy ? Mt. St. Elias ? Which range has the 
greatest average height ? 

VI. What are the situation and most prominent characteristics of the fol- 
lowing cities : Montreal ? Halifax ? Ottawa ? Quebec ? St. John ? Toronto ? 
Victoria? Washington? New York? Philadelphia? Brooklyn? St. Louis? 
Chicago? Baltimore? Boston? Cincinnati? New Orleans? San Francisco ? 
Buffalo? Newark? Louisville? Cleveland? Detroit? Portland? Lowell? 
Providence? New Albany? MOwaukee? Burlington? Wilmington? Pitts- 
burg? Mexico? Puebla? Vera Cruz? Guatemala? Havana? 

VII. What cities in the United States are near the parallel of 40** north 
latitude ? What cities are near that of SQ° north ? WTiat near 82" north ? 

What states and territories are wholly or partly between the parallels of 
28' and 82' ? What between 82** and 86" ? ^Vhat between 36' and 40" ? 
What between 40° and 44° ? What states are wholly or partly north of 44" ? 
Between what parallels is British Columbia ? Mexico ? Central America ? 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

I. What and where are the principal lowland plains of South America ? 
What great rivers drain them ? Where are the principal plateaus ? What 
are the chief mountain systems? What lofty peaks among the Andes? 
What are the chief tributaries of the Amazon ? Of the La Plata ? 

II. What is the climate of each of the great physical sections of South 
America? What is' the character of the vegetation? What minerals 
abound? What animals? Describe the inhabitants. What forms of re- 
ligion prevail ? WTiat languages are spoken ? What forms of government 
prevail ? 

III. How may the following countries be described: Brazil? Guiana? 
Venezuela? United States of Colombia? Ecuador? Peru? Bolivia? Chili? 
Patagonia ? Argentine Republic ? Paraguay ? Uruguay ? 

Why is the climate of Brazil moister than that of Peru ? Wliy is western 
Bolivia rainless ? Why is the greater part of Patagonia a desert ? Where is 
the vegetation most luxuriant ? Why ? 



IV. What are the situation and chief peculiarities of the following cities : 
Rio Janeiro ? Buenos Ayres ? Bahia ? Lima ? Santiago ? Quito ? Valparaiso ? 
Sucre? Cochabamba? Para? Potosi? La Paz? Montevideo? 

V. Wliat cities are near the parallel of 10^ north ? What near the equa- 
tor ? Near 10' south? Near 20° south ? Near the Tropic of Capricorn ? Near 
30' south? Near 40" south? What is the latitude of Cape Horn? What 
countries are wholly or partly between the equator and lO** north? Between 
the equator and 20^ south ? Between 20° and 40" south ? Sout£ of 40*' ? 



EUROPE. 

L Where Is the principal lowland plain in Europe ? What rivers drain 
it ? What rivers drain tlie basin of the Baltic Sea ? What rivers flow into 
the Black Sea? Where i£ the loftiest plateau in Europe? Where is the 
chief mountain system? What ranges docs it include? Which is the 
highest of these ? Which is the loftiest i>eak ? 

II. What ]>arts of Europe have a warm climate? What parts have a 
cold climate? Can you give any reason for this? Which are the wine 
countries of Europe ? Where does wheat grow ? What minerals are abun- 
dant ? In what countries ? What races are included among the inhabitants 
of this grand di^nsion? Wliat forms of religion prevail? What is the 
prevalent form of government? 

III. How may the following countries be described, as to situation, surface, 
soil, etc. : Russia ? Sweden and Norway ? France ? Spain ? Portugal ? Italy ? 
Greece? Turkey? Austria? Germany? Switzerland? Denmark? Neth- 
erlands ? Belgium ? Great Britain ? 

Which of these countries are mountainous ? Wliich are low and level ? 
Which are noted, for comqjerce? WTiich for manufactures? Which are 
chiefly agricultural? Which are kingdoms? Which, empires? Which, 
republics 7 

IV. What are the situation and chief cliamcteristics of the following 
cities : London ? Paris ? Constantinople ? Berlin ? St. Petersburg ? Vienna ? 
Liverpool? Manchester? Glasgow? Naples? Moscow? Lyons? Dublin? 
Hamburg? Lisbon? Amsterdam? Birmingham? Rome? Sheffield? Madrid? 
Edinburgh? Athens? Warsaw? CV)penhagen? Bristol? Dresden? Antwerp? 
Barcelona? Frankfort? Venice? Genoa? Geneva? Bern? 

V. What cities are near the parallel of 70**? Wliat are near that of 
55' ? Near 50* ? Near 46'' ? Near 40* ? What cities have nearly the same 
latitude as St. Petersburg? As Moscow? As London? As Vienna? As 
Rome? As Athens? 

What countries of Europe are wholly or i>artly between the parallels of 
35" and 45°? Between those of 45^ and 55° ? Between those of 55' and 65* ? 



ASIA. 

• Where are the great plains of Asia ? What rivers drain them ? Wlicre 
are the plateaus ? Where is the chief mountain system ? What ranges does 
it comprehend ? What rivers derive their waters partly from them ? Where 
are the loftiest peaks ? Wliat are the situation and direction of the following 
ranges: Taurus? Elbrooz? Altai? Peling? ThianShan? Bolor? 

II. What varieties of climate does Asia present? W'hat parts have a cold 
climate ? W^hat parts have a temperate climate ? What parts have a warm 
climate ? What part« are well-watered ? What parts are rainless ? Why ? 
What varieties in vegetation does Asia present ? In the animal kingdom ? 
In minerals? Of what races do the inhabitants consist? In what propor- 
tion? What form of government prevails? 



^ 




III. How may the following countries bo described: Siberia? Trans- 
Caucasia? Tarkestan? Cliina? Japan? Hindoetan? Bormah? Siam? 
Anam? Afghanistan? Beloochistan ? Arabia? Persia? Turkey? 

Which of these countries have a cold dimate ? Which, a warm climate ? 

IV. What are the situation and principal peculiarities of the following 
dties: Pekin?' Canton? Tokio? Calcutta? Bombay? Shanghai? Madras? 
Benares? Damascus? Amoy? Teheran? Irkootsk? Singapore? Mecca? 
Muscat? Aleppo? Smyrna? Aden? Ispahan? Bokhara? Eesho? Tiflis? 
Jerusalem ? Bushire ? 

y. What cities are near the parallel of 40** ? What are near that of 90° ? 
What near the Trepic of Cancer 7 What cities have nearly the same latitude 
as Alepi)o ? What nearly the same as Mecca ? As Madras ? What countries 
of Asia are whoUy or jwutly between the parallels of 10" and 20'' ? Between 
20' and 40' 7 Between 40** and 50* ? North of GO*" 7 Is any part of Asia 
south of the equator? 



AFRICA. 

I. What physical sections are comprised in Africa ? What lowland plains 
does it contain? What rivers flow through them? For what is the Nile 
remarkable? What are its chief tributaries? What tributaries has the 
Niger? What rivers flow into the Atlantic Ocean? What is the general 
character of the climate of Africa? Where is it ]>eculiarly unhealthy? 
What are the situation and direction of the Atlas Mts. ? The Mountains of 
the Moon ? The Kong Mountains ? The Snow Mts. ? 

II. How may the following physical divisions be described : Barbary ? The 
Nile countries ? The Great Desert ? The Plateau of Soudan ? The Southern 
Table-land ? What political divisions are embraced in each ? 

III. What are the situation and characteristics of the following cities: 
Cairo? Alexandria? Tunis? Fez? Algiers? Abbeokoota? Abomey? Cape 
Town? Timbuctoo? Monrovia? Freetown? Gondar? 

IV. What countries are wholly or partly north of the parallel of 80* 
north ? What countries are wholly or partly between 80" and 20^* ? What, 
between 20'' and 10'' ? Between 10" and the equator ? Between the equator 
and 10* south ? What countries are south of the Tropic of Capricorn ? 



OCEANICA 

I. What islands and groups are crossed by the equator ? What groups are 
erossed by the paraUel of 10" north ? What islands and groups are crossed 
by the parallel of 10° south ? What large islands lie between the equator 
and 10"* south? Between what parallels is Australia situated? Between 
what meridians ? What islands and groups are under or near the parallel of 
20" south ? The parallel of 20" north ? 

II. Where are the following cities and towns situated : Manila ? Mel- 
bourne? Batavia? Sydney? Samarang? Adelaide? HobartTown? Auck- 
land? Honolulu? Palembang? Perth? 

For what is Manila noted ? Batavia 7 Melbourne ? Sydney ? Adelaide ? 
Honolulu ? 



LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

I. What countries in Europe and Asia have the same, or nearly the same, 
latitude as New England? What countries in Europe and Asia have the 
same latitude as Virginia 7 What countries in Europe and Asia have the 
same latitude as Newfoundland ? What countries in the eastern continent 
have the same latitude as Florida and the West Indies ? What countries 
have the same latitude as Brazil ? As the Argentine Republic ? 

II. What important cities in the world are at or near the 60th parallel of 
north latitude ? The 50th parallel 7 The 40th parallel ? The 80th parallel ? 
The Tropic of Cancer ? Tho equator ? The Tropic of Capricorn ? 

III. Which is fkriher north, the Netherlands or the State of Pennsylvania ? 
Prussia or Massachusetts? Italy or North Carolina? Spain or Florida? Sicily 
or Cuba? Malta or the Bermuda Islands? Cape Matapan or Cape St. Lucas? 
The mouth of the Nile or the mouth of the Mississippi ? Which is farther 
south, Sydney, in Australia, or Valparaiso, in Chili ? 



IIL Between what meridians of longitude is Newfoundland ? [See Map of 
North America.] What countries in South America are, wholly or paitly, 
between the same meridians ? Between what meridians are Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick ? What countries in South America are, wholly or partly, 
between the same meridians ? What countries are between the same meri- 
dians as New York and New England ? What countries in Africa are, wholly 
or partly, between the same meridians as Great Britain and Ireland ? As 
Norway and Sweden ? As Turkey and Greece ? 

rV. What city in the Bahama Islands has nearly the same longitude as 
Washington? What large cities in South America have nearly tho same 
longitude as Washington? What cities in Africa have nearly tho same 
longitude as Paris ? What dty in Africa has nearly the same longitude as 
St. Petersburg ? What dty in Arabia has nearly the same longitude as Arch- 
angel ? What dty in Australia has nearly the same longitude as Tokio ? 

V. What dties in North America have nearly tho following latitudes and 
longitudes : 42^ north and IV west ? 89" north and 77' west ? 80^ north and 
90* west ? 89" north and 90" west ? 20" north and 100^ west ? 88' north and 
128" west ? 45" north and 76* west ? 40K north and 74" west. 

What dties in South America have nearly the following latitudes and 
longitudes: 10" north and 68" west? 0" and 79" west? 1" south and 48' 
west? 28" south and 48" west? 86" south and 66" west? 84* south and 
71" west? 

What important dties in Europe have nearly the following latitudes and 
longitudes : 66" north and 8" west? 51" north and 0"? 60" north and ? 
48" north and 10" east ? 45^" north and 18" east ? 88" north and 24" cast ? 
66" north and 88" east? 60" north and 81" east? 40" north and 4" west? 

What dties in Aiia have nearly the following latitudes and longitudes : 
28" north and 90" east 7 28^" north and 118" east 7 40" north and 116^ cast ? 
86" north and 140" east ? 22" north and 40" east 7 

What dties in Africa have the following: 80" north and 80" cast? 84' 
south and 18" east ? 82" north and 8" west 7 

What islands in the Atlantic Ocean have nearly the following latitudes 
and longitudes : 40" north and 80' west ? 16" north and 24" west 7 15^ south 
and 6" west ? 40" south and 10" west ? 66" nortli and 20" west ? 32" north 
and 65" west? 62" south and 60" west 7 

What islands in the Pacific and Indian Oceans have the following latitudes 
and longitudes : 20" north and 155" west ? 0" and 90" west 7 40' south and 
176" east 7 24" south and 180" west 7 0" and 115" east 7 48" south and 145' 
east? 8" north and 80" eMt ? 20" south and 68" east? 



TRAVELS. 

I. In what directions, and over what bodies of water, would a vessel sidl 
in going from New Orleans to Quebec? From New York to San Francisco? 
From Boston to London 7 From Rio Janeiro to Liverpool 7 From Valparaiso 
to Havana ? From Havana to Calcutta 7 From Calcutta to Tokio 7 From 
Tokio to San Frandsco? From Havre to Bombay ? From Bombay to Arcli- 
aagel? From Archangel to Odessa? From Glasgow to Constantinople 7 
From Sydney to Lisbon ? From Batavia to Amsterdam 7 From the Sand- 
wich Islands to Madras ? From Savannah to Muscat ? 

IL What cargo of metal would a vessel be likely to cany from Stockholm 
to Marseilles 7 What would she probably convey in return 7 [On page 63, 
iron is stated to be the most abundant mineral product of Sweden ; and on 
page 71, Marseilles is stated to be the market for the nOce manufactured in 
tlie south of France. The answer, therefore, is. The vessd would most probMy 
carry iron from Stockholm and silks from Marseilles.] What would probably 
be a vessel's cargo in sailing from Odessa to Bordeaux, and what would she 
probably carry away on her return 7 From Liverpool to Savannah 7 From 
New Orleans to New York 7 From Canton to Rio Janeiro 7 From Havana to 
the Molucca Islands 7 From Seville to Dublin 7 From Malaga to Boston ? 
From Mocha, in Arabia, to Antwerp 7 From the Canary Islands to San Fran- 
cisco 7 From Rotterdam to Riga 7 From Arehangel to London ? From Glas- 
gow to New York 7 From Belfast to Mobile ? From Dundee to Liverpool ? 
From Smyrna to Lisbon? From San Frandsco to Yokohama, in Japan? 
From Valparaiso to Boston 7 From Charleston to Manila 7 From Havana to 
Cape Town, in Africa 7 From New York to Liverpool, to Havre 7 From Liv- 
erpool to New York 7 From Havre to New York? 




GENERAL QUESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 



LAND. 

CONTINENTS.— Name the two gteai. continents. What other divisions 
are sometimes called continents ? (See page 7.) Which of the two continents 
has the greater area ? Which of the grand divisions has tlie greatest average 
elevation ? Which has the longest coast-line ? How do the continents differ 
in shape ? In what respects do they resemble each other ? State the area in 
square miles of each continent. (See Table II., page 130.) What is the area 
of the land surface of the globe ? What is the area of the water surface ? 
{See Tdtie l„page 180.) What is the population of each of the grand divisions 
of the continents ? 

ISLANDS. — Where are the most extensive groups of islands t Where are 
the largest islands ? Mention ten of the largest islands in the world. Men- 
tion the principal oceanic islands. What islands of America contain lofty 
mountains? (See Table III., page 180.) What islands of Europe contain 
lofty mountains ? What islands of Asia ? What islands of Africa ? What 
islands of Australasia ? Which are the most important islands belonging to 
the United States? Which are the most important British islands? The 
most importajit French islands ? The most important Spanish Islands ? (See 
Tables, page 188.) What islands, or groups, are under independent govern- 
ments ? 

MOUNTAINS. — Name the most extensive mountain chains. Where are 
the loftiest mountains in the world ? Name all the chains the average height 
of which exceeds 10,000 feet. (See Table 111,, page 130.) Name all the peaks 
the elevation of which exceeds 25,000 feet. What other peaks have an ele- 
vation exceeding 20,000 feet ? Where is each situated ? Mention five of the 
loftiest volcanoes in the world. (See Table III.) Mention tlie chief island vol- 
canoes. (Table in.) Name the volcanoes which are situated in either of the 
Frigid Zones. 

PLATEAUS.— Where are the loftiest plateaus situated? Mention the 
names of those which exceed 10,000 feet in average height. (See Table IV.) 
Wliat plateaus have an average height of from 5,000 to 10,000 feet ? Of from 
8,000 to 5,000 feet ? What is the average elevation of the Desert of Sahara ? 
Of the Plateau of Arabia ? 

PLAINS. — Where are the great plains of the eartli situated ? (See page 18.) 
What plains are remarkable for abundant vegetation ? By what great rivers 
are the most extensive plains in the world watered ? In what plains are there 
great lakes ? Which of these plains is the seat of the largest population ? 
Where are the most extensive grassy plains? Can you name any desert 
plains ? Why are they sterile ? 

PENINSULAS. — In what direction do nearly all the great peninsulas pro- 
ject? Name all the important peninsulas in the world that project from 
south to north. Name those that project from north to south ? Name the 
capes, promontories, or headlands in which each terminates. 

COUNTRIES.— j!!fr»«.-- What country of Nobth America has the greatest 
area? (See Table III., page 131.) What country has nearly the same area ? 
How does the area of Mexico compare vnth that of the United States? 
(Ans, About one fifth,) How does the area^f Central America compare with 
that of Mexico ? 

Wliat part of the whole area of South America is included in that of 
Brazil ? How docs the area of Bolivia compare with that of Brazil ? How 



does that of the Argentine Republic ? Of Peru ? Of Venezuela ? How does 
the area of the United States compare with that of Brazil ? Which is the 
larger country, Mexico or Bolivia? Greenland or Patagonia? Central 
America or Venezuela ? 

Which of the United States has the greatest area? Which the least? 
Which States have a smaller area than that of New York ? Which States 
have an area of 100,000 square miles and upward ? Name the States the area 
of which is between 50,000 and 60,000 square miles. Name those the area of 
which is between 00,000 and 70,000 square miles. Between 70,000 and 80,000 
square miles. Between 80,000 and 90,000 square miles. Between 90,000 and 
100,000 square miles. Which of the Territories has the greatest area? 
Which of the Territories hav^ an area exceeding 100,000 square miles? 
Which, exceeding 150,000 square miles ? 

Which of the countries of Europe have an area less than that of New 
York 7 (Table IX., page 132.) What countries of Europe have an area of 
more than 200,000 square miles? What countries have an area of from 
100,000 to 200,000 square miles ? How does the area of Russia compare with 
that of the United States ? Which is the larger country, the German Empire 
or Ecuador ? Chili or Norway ? Central America or Sweden ? New York 
or England? (Table IX., page 1^,) Ireland or Indiana? Texas or Austria? 
Greece or Wesit Virginia ? 

What countries of Asia have an area of more than 1,000,000 square miles ? 
How does the area of China and Tibet compare with that of the United 
States ? Which has the more extensive area, Burmah or California ? Japan 
or Oregon ? Siam or Texas ? Turkey or Mexico ? Arabia or Bolivia ? 

What countries of Africa have an area of more than 1,000,000 square 
mUes? Which have an area between 1,000,000 and 600,000 square miles? 
Which between 500,000 and 250,000 square miles ? Which have an area less 
than that of New York ? Which is the larger country, Morocco oi Texas ? 
Egypt or Alaska ? Liberia or Massachusetts ? 

Goremment, etc. — Name the chief republics in the world. What are 
the most important kingdoms? The most important empires? The most 
extensive colonies ? In what countries are the people the most enlightened ? 
In what countries are the people in a savage state? What countries are 
remarkable for fertility of soil? Which, for health fulness of climate? 
Which, for excessive heat? Which, for excessive cold? Which are the 
chief cotton-producing countries? Which are prindpally grain producing? 
Which are distinguished for mineral wealth? Which, for manufacturing 
industry? 

Population. — ^In what countries is the population most dense? (See 
Tables, pages 132, 133.) Which is the most populous country in the world ? 
(See Table XI., page 132.) Name all the countries in the world the popular 
tion of which exceeds l^t of the United States. What countries liave a 
popuhition between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000? Between 20,000,000 and 
30,000,000 ? Between 10,000,000 and 20,000,000 ? Name the five most denseli/ 
populated countries in Europe. Which is the most densely populated, Europe 
or Asia? The British Islands or Japan? England or Saxony? China .or 
Prussia ? Belgium or Saxony ? What is the population of the whole British 
Empire ? (Table XIV., page 133.) Of the Russian Empire ? Of the Turkish 
Empire ? [ConHntied on page 100. J 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Wbat ifl the latitude of the most northern limit of the United States r Of 
the soatb point of Florida Keys, the most southern limit of the United States f 
Ans. About 94<> 8(K. Is this country longest from east to west in the northern 
or southern part T What is the longitude of the eastern extremity of Maine, 
fhe most eastern point of the United States t Am. About (n^* W.Um. Of the 
most western point ? Ant, Abwt IM". 

MOUNTAINS AND RIVER SYSTEMS. 

What great chiUn of mountains forms the dividing llnehetween thewaterj 
tributary to the Atlantic an^^ttie tributary to the Pacific ? Is the greater part 
of the country on the easterlV western side of this chain T What noted river 
divides the eastern section into two nearly equal parts ? What mountains 
form the watershed between the valley of this river and the Atlantic ? Which 
are the two highest chains between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific f 
Name the three loftiest peaks of the Rocky Mountains in this country. What 
peak at the southern extremity of the Cascade Range ? 

Into how many and what principal slopes and basins is that part of the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains divided with respect to its drain- 
age T The part west of the Rocky Mountains T What basin comprises ueaiiy 
half the whole country ? Which is the principal river of the Hudson Bay Basin 
in the north T The Lawrentian Basin— or the valley of the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes T What other waters are included in this basin r In what direction 
is the prevailing inclination of the Atlantic slope, or the general course of its 
rivers, north of Chesapeake Bay ? Between the head of Chesapeake Bay and 
Florida? Of the Gulf slope from Florida to the Mississippi T West of the Mis- 
sissippi ? What great river of the latter section drains the valleys between the 
southern branches of the Rocky Mountains ? 

What river drains the Pacific slope south and east of the Great Basin f 
What is Its prevailing course, and into what does it flow? What considerable 
lake receives the drainage of the northeastern part of the Great Basin ? Which 
is the chief river in the western part of this basin ? Wliat river drains the 
northern part and what one the southern part, of an extensive valley between 
the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range? Do both unite in the same outlet? 
What great river receives the drainage of nearly the whole of the Pacific Slope 
north of the Great Basin f What is the true parent stream or chief tributary of 
the Mississippi? 

TEMPERATURE. 

What is the mean annual temperature of the northern part of Maine ? [See 
the isotherm iniereecUng U.'\ Through the northern part of what State west of 
the Great Lakes does the isotherm of 40® pass ? To the northern border of what 
Territory does this isotherm extend ? Through what State? and Territories 
does the isotherm of 45« pass? ThatofQO«? Of 55**? OfeO*>? Of65«? Through 
what States does the Isotherm of 70" pass? What isotherms pass through 
Florida? 

Do the Isotherms, generally speaking, bend somewhat sonthward in crossing 
the Appalachian Mountain System ? 

What is the mean temperature of the northwestern extremity of the United 
States ? How does it compare with that of the northeastern extremity ? What 
town in New Mexico has nearly the same mean annual temperature? Is the 
elevation of Santa F6 more or less than a mile and a quarter (6,860 feet) above 
the level of the sea ? Does the proximity of neighboring mountains, as well 
as Its own elevation, render its climate colder? What city nearly 400 miles 
Arther north on the eastern coast of the United States has the same average 
temperature? 

What is the mean temperature of the northern bordera of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico? Is it warmer than any part of the Pacific coast of this country ? 

RAIN. 

[For answers to the following qusstions, see the eomer ehart.} 

Does more rain fkll in the eastern or western part of the United States? 
Which part bordera on the sea to much the greater extent ? What large bodies 
of water in the north contribute to the supply of rain in this section ? Does 
the eastern part of the country have more rain in the north or south ? From 
what gulf is a large part of the vapor derived which supplies the rain in the 
Bonth? 

Is the western border of the United States from the vicinity of San Francisco 
Bay southward, scantily supplied with rain ? What part of the Pacific coast 
has more rain than any other portion of the United States ? 

PEODUCTIONS. 

Where are the lumber regions ? Where is the great wheat belt ? The Indian 
com t>elt? The great cotton belt? Where is tobacco cultivated ? Rice? Hemp ? 
Sugar ? On what part of the Pacific slope is wheat raised ? Where is the vine 
cultivated? Where is gokl found ? Silver? Copper? Iron? Petroleum? Coal? 




CITIES.— What cities in the world have a population of 1,000,000 and 
upward ? (See Table XXIII.) Name the first ten cities in the world, in size, 
and state their situation and chief characteristics. Name tlie five cities of the 
United States, which have the largest population. Name the ten cities of the 
United States, which have the largest population. What cities in the United 
States have a population of 100,000 and upward? Name the cities in the 
United States the population of which is between 100,000 and 50,ODO. Namo 
those whose population is between 50,000 and 25,000. 

What cities in Europe have a population between 1,000,030 and 750,000 ? 
Between 750,000 and 500,000? Between 600,000 and 250,000? Between 
250,000 and 100,000? What cities in Asia have a population exceeding 
1,000,000 ? What, exceeding 500,000 ? Ni^fe tbe four largest cities in 
Africa ? Name five large insular cities in the world. 

Name ten of the largest commercial ports in the world. Which are the two 
chief commercial ports on the eastern coast of the American continent? 
Which two on the western coast ? What ports on the Eastern Continent are 
most intimately connected with these in C3mmerce ? 

Name some of the great railroad centers in the United States. What cities 
in the United States are distinguished for lake commerce ? Which, for river 
commerce ? Which, for manufactures ? Name the largest cities in the world 
that are situated in river-valleys. Name some of the cities in the world 
remarkable for their lofty situation. Name some of the cities remarkable for 
antiquity or historic interest. Name some remarkable for rapid growth. 



WATER. 

OCEANS. — Which of the oceans comprises the greatest area? (See page 14.) 
Which has the greatest number of tributary seas and gulfs ? Which has the 
most extensive basin ? Which has the greatest depth ? Which are the great 
rivers of the AtUntic Basin ? Of the Pacific Basin ? Of the Basin of the 
Indian Ocean ? Of the Arctic Ocean ? 

RIVERS.— Which is the longest river in the world ? Which has the most 
extensive basin ? Name all the rivers in tl;ie world the length of which ex- 
ceeds 3,000 miles. {8ee Table VI., page 131.) Name those the length of 
which exceeds 2,000 miles. Name those the length of which is between 
1,500 and 2,000 miles. What rivers in North America have a length exceed- 
ing 2,000 miles? Which, exceeding 1,030 miles? Which, exceeding 600 
miles ? Name the rivers in South America that exceed 750 miles in length. 
Name the rivers in Europe that exceed 1,000 miles. Name those the length 
of which is between 500 and 1,003 miles. What rivers in Asia have a length 
exceeding 2,000 miles ? Which, exceeding 1,500 miles ? Which, exceeding 
1,000 miles? What rivers in Africa exceed 2,000 miles in length? Which 
exceed 1,000 miles ? What river in Australia exceeds 1,000 miles in length ? 
Name all the rivers in the world the basin of which has an area of more than 
500,000 square miles. 

LAKES.— Wliich is the largest hike in the world? (Table V., page 131.) 
What is its area in square miles ? Is it salt or fresh ? Which is the next 
largest salt lake ? What is its area ? What is the area of each of the Qreat 



Lakes in North America ? Which is the larger, Lake Ontario or Lake Baikal? 
Aral Sea or Lake Huron ? Name all the lakes the elevation of which is more 
than 10,000 feet. Name all the elevation of which is ^rreater than 1,000 feet 



PRODUCTIONS. 

What are the chief productions of the Temperate Zone ? Of the Torrid 
Zone ? What countries are remarkable for the production of grain ? Which 
are some of the most noted cotton-producing regions ? Where is sugar pro- 
duced in large quantities ? What countries are remarkable for the produc- 
tion of rice ? Which for tobacco ? Which for flax or hemp ? Which for 
spices ? Which are the most noted wine countries ? Which are noted for 
lumber ? Which for cabinet or dye woods ? Where does the date-palm grow! 
What countries are noted for aromatic and medicinal herbs ? What for figs! 
Where is the olive cultivated? The tea-plant? Where is opium chiefly 
produced ? Raw sUk ? 

Where are the richest gold mines? Mines of silver? Lead mines 1 
Where is iron found? Tin? Copper? Zinc? Quicksilver? Platinmn? 
Salt ? Coal ? Gypsum ? Precious stones ? What countries are noted for 
their fisheries? Which, for furs? Which, for hides? '"Which, for ivorr! 
Where are ostrich feathers obtained ? Camelots and hair for shawls ? Where 
arc the chief pearl fisheries ? 



DIFFERENCE OF TIME. 

[Difference of loogitnde canses difference of time ; becante, as tbe earth tnms toward tlte 
east, the 8un muBt rise earlier at any place than at places lying to tbe west of it, and conw- 
qnently the time mast be later at the former than at the latter. Now, as the earth o>inpkte» 
a revolution, or 860° of longitude, In 34 hours, 15^ of longitude correspond to one hoar of 
time. Hence, to find the difference of time, we divide the diflTerence of longitude by 15; tsA 
the result is the number of hours, lat«r if the place be east, or earlier if it be west Tbo«. 
the difference of longitude between New York and London la 74'', and therefore, wiicnii U 
IS o^clock noon at the former, it is 66 minutes past 4 o^clock at the latter. • A simpler rale to 
find the difference of time Is to multiply the difference of ]ong^t::<^:3 by 4, and the resoli \f ibe 
number of nUnutes difference of time. Thus, 74 x 4 = S96, and S96 miniites = 4 his. 56 tuil] 

What is the difference of time between New York and Berlin ? Betweoi 
London and Pekin ? Between Paris and St. Petersburg ? Between BofIod 
and San Francisco? Between Bio Janeiro and Bombay? When it b 
12 o'clock M. at New York, what o'clock is it at Moscow ? At Cairo, Egypt! 
At Madras ? At Tokio ? At Valparaiso ? At San Francisco ? 

When it is 6 o'clock p.m. at Philadelphia, wbat time is it at Madrid! 
When it is 3 o'clock a. m. at Vienna, what o'clock is it at Yokohama ? Wliti 
it is 10 o'clock A. M. at Canton, what o'clock is it at Odessa ? A vessel left 
New York on a certain day, and on the third day aftes sailing eastward, tb^ 
captain found that hy the ship's clironometer, the time was 56 min. past 10 A.)i. 
but by the sun it was exactly noon : what was tUe longitude of the ships 
position? (Am, 56° west.) 
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MAP DRAWING. 
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The careful drawing of maps from copies is a very useful exercise in con- 
nection with the study of geography, and generally proves very agreeahle to 
the pupil. It not only serves to fix accurately in his mind the configurations 
of the countries and their divisions as well as the relative positions of places, 
but disciplines the hand and eye, and, when properly employed, aids in im. 
l>arting habits of accurate and systematic observation. 

Too much time should not, however, be consumed in this way ; but the 
pupils should be permitted to cultivate or indulge their taste for this kind of 
mental and manual exercise rather as a pleasant and profitable pastime than 
as a regular reqii^rement. 

Far more valuable results in imparting a knowledge of geography may be 
obtained from the practice of rapid sketching either with the map in view or 
from memory, the pupil being at first allowed, in a simple and systematic 
way, to measure points and distances, but, after sufficient practice, required 
to dispense with all measurement, trusting entirely to the eye and to manual 
dexterity. 

Too much value can scarcely be placed upon judicious exercises of this 
kind, since they bring simultaneously into play the mind, the eye, and the 
hand, and thus train them to ready and harmonious employment. With the 
view to facilitate such exercises, a few brief and simple directions and expla- 
nations are all that are required. After these have been carefully learned, 
the lessons appended should be studied, and the pupil practiced in a variety 
of similar exercises. 

PROJECTION OF MAPS. 

By Map Drawing is meant the accurate delineation of the whole or a part 
of the earth's surface on a plane, whether slate, blackboard, or paper. This 
process Includes several different steps or stages : 

1. The projection of the map according to a particular scale ; 

2. Drawing the outlines ; 

3. Coloring and coasting ; 

4. Filling in the details ; as, rivers, towns, etc. ; 

5. Lettering. 

These may be explained briefly as follows : 

1. By the pr&jectian is meant the laying down of the parallels and merid- 
ians so as accurately to delineate the boundaries of the countries and the 
location of the places according to tlieir latitudes and longitudes. This being 
a somewhat difficult process, is generally performed for the pupil, or he is 
supplied with carefully drawn mapping-plates. It is desirable, however, that 
some knowledge of a practical kind should be aflforded him so that he may 
not be at a loss to lay out a map according to the simplest of the projections 
usually employed. 

When the eye of the observer is conceived to be situated at a certain 
distance from the surface of the sphere, and the meridians and parallels are 

drawn nearly as they appear at that dis- 
tance, the projection is said to be globular; 
and this is the method employed for most 
maps. A map of either of tlie hemispheres, 
on this projection, may be made in tlie fol- 
lowing manner : 

Describe a circle N E S W, to represent a merid- 
ian, and draw two diametera N C S and W C E, per- 
pendicnlar to each other, the one for a central me- 
ridian, the other for the equator. Then N and S will 
represent the poles. Divide each qnadrant, or quar- 
ter of the circle, into nine equal parts, and each of 
the radii C N, C E. C S, C W into the same number 
of equal parts. Prolong the straight line N S, or 
conceive it to be prolonged both ways, and find on it 
points from which, as centers, arcs may be described 
through the three points 80 to 80, 70 n 70, UO o 60, 
etc. These arcs will represent the parallels. In the same manner from points on the equator 
prolonged, draw arcs which shall pass through a, 6, c, respectively and the poles. These will 
represent moridians ; and after one is selected as a primem«ridi»^^<theotherBmay be num- 
bered successively toward the east and west. 




(JLOBULAR PROJECTION OF A 
HEmSPHRRE. 



The projection for a map embracing a part of the earth's surface may be 
made as follows : 

Find the number of degrees of latitude and longitude which the map 
should include, also tlie space in f^'et or inches which it Ls designed to cover 
so as to accommodate the scale to tlic space. Thus, if the country ei: tends 

• 

CENTRE .Mn^MRALLCLft 
OF LATlTUDfi. 



N0RT»jj,POLC 




PROJECTION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

over eighty degrees of latitude, a scale of 10^, or 000 geographic miles, to an 
inch, would require a map of eight inches from the top to the bottom of the 
inner border. A veiy little judgment will enable the student to adjust the 
scale and size of the map to tlie requirements of any particular case. 

After laying out the border of the map, which should be an exact rectangle 
in form, draw a straight line from top to bottom, and at right angles with 
each, to represent a center meridian, and divide it into spaces of a definite 
number of degrees (in maps of large sections of country, 10-^) each, according 
to the scale. The limits of the spaces will be tlie points of intersection of 
the parallels with Uie center meridian. 

Next assume some point in the center meridian prolonged, as P [See eu(] 
for the position of the pole, and from this point as a center, and with radii of 
the required lengths, draw arcs through the points of intersection on tlie 
center meridian, from one side of the map to the other. These will represent 
the parallels. 

If the map includes the equator, it may be represented as a straight line, 
and should be divided into spaces corresponding with those of the center 
meridian ; while the parallels should be divided into spaces of diminished 
size ; according to the length of a degree of longitude on them respcc- 
tivel}'. [See Table 1.] Thus, if the parallel be that of 60^, the spaces will be 
one half the size of those on the equator ; ujwn that of 40 -\ somewhat more 
than three fourths ; of 30^, about five sixths, etc. These spaces may be very 
accurately determined by finding one point of division at a considerable 
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distance (80^ oi 40^) fh>m Uie center meridian and then dividing this distance 
into the proper number of equal parts. By means of a flexible ruler, merid- 
ians may then be drawn through the several points of division.* 

2. In drawing tlie outlines, care should be taken to give every point its due 
position with reference to the parallels and meridians — that is, with respect 
to its latitude and longitude. This should be executed with a pencil. 

3. The coloring of both land and water should be donC immediately after 
the outUnes are drawn, or previous to inking any of the details of boundaries, 
coast-lines, rivers, etc., and to lettering. Of coloring there are several 
methods : 1st By a bright and narrow stripe of color around the inner 
border of each division ; 2d. By lines of different strengths of color around 
the divisions, each one being made wider and lighter than the preceding, 
and laid on after the previous ones have become quite dry; 3d. By softening 
the outer edge of colored strip by means of a second brush filled with water; 
4th. Covering each division with a uniform tint, which is to be done with a 
flat brush kept full of color, so that it may be laid on evenly and not be 
allowed to dry in patches. These last two processes require much practice 
to be executed well. 

4 The coasting may be done by drawing parallel lines of graduated tliick- 
ness witli a pen, which is preferable, or by either the 2d or 3d methods 
above mentioned, using India-ink or a light blue color. 

6. In the lettering, ornamental letters should be avoided, and only such 
used as are perfectly plain and according to models furnished by the best 
maps. Care should be taken, in words spreading over a large section, to have 
all the letters evenly spaced, as otherwise the neatness of the map will be 
very much impaired. 

MAP SKETCHING. 

To assist the pupil in remembering the proportions of countries to be 
sketched rapidly on the slate or black-board, several methods have been 
devised, and are in use. A very popular and quite useful method is that of 

triangvlaUon, This consists of 
constructing one or more tri- 
angles so as to embrace the entire 
outline of the country to be 
sketched, ascertaining the pro- 
portions of the sides, and their 
positions with regard to a north 
and south line, and then memo- 
rizing these particulars so as to 
facilitate the ready reproduction 
of the map. Thus, the outline of 
Soutli America may be repre- 
sented by two triangles, as in the 
subjoined cut 

To conetruct these triangles draw a 
horizontal straight line A B of any re- 
quired length, and divide it into four 
cqnal parts. Through one of the points 
of division E, draw a vertical line D £, 
making C D cqnal to one half of B C, 
and C E equal to three times C D. Join 
B D, B E, and A D, and also A with F, 
one of the points of division of I) E. 
The figure formed will represent very 
nearly the coast-line of the country, the 
outlying and inlying portions of which 

can bo eaaily drawn. Cape Frio is nearly one third of the distance itom B to E, and the 

mouth of the La Plata, two thirds. 

Triangles may be drawn in a similar manner with regard to any country, 
and certain measures assumed which will enable tbe pupil to draw these 
countries provided he remember the details of these triangles and their 
measures. 




TRIANGULATION OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



The same object may be obtained, and without this great demand upon the 
memory, by employing squares instead of triangles, thus obviating tLe 
necessity of learning any meas- 
ures or proportionate parts, and 
requiring only that the pupil 
should know lu>w many squares 
should be employed for each sec- 
tion of country, and the relation 
of the outlines of the country to 
these squares, which latter will 
be found quite as easy as to learn 
and remember the relations of 
the same outlines to the triangles. 
This method may be illustrated 
by a map of the same country as 
in the previous cut 

To learn how to sketch the 
map, draw two squares upon the 
country, in any convenient por- 
tion so as to inclose as much of 
the boundary as possible; prac- 
tice the drawing so as to become 
familiarized with the relation of 
the outlines to the boundaries of 
the squares. When tliis is done, 
the pupil will never be at a loss 




SOUTH ASCEKICA IN SQUARES. 



to sketch the country with a sufficient degree of accuracy and upon any r- 
quired scale. If a greater degree of precision is needed, more squares may 
be employed, care being always taken that the figures be exact squares. 

This method may be made very regular and exact by constructing the 
squares of a given area, say 20^ pr 30^ measured on the center meridian, 
and using tliis area as a fixed and uniform value for all maps coverins 
a considerable portion of the earth's surface, and assuming smaller squares 
for such maps as include a more limited section of country. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that all such methods are only temporary devicv? 



* Rulers of various forms, called " ship-curves,'^ may be obtained from the ordinary instni- 
ment-makers ; ind these will be found very serviceabhi in drawing the meridians, obviating 
tbe many difficulties attending the use of flexible rulera. 
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to give facility in sketching before the necessary familiarity with the c^n 
figurations and proportions of diflerent countries have been acquiretl; fr 
after this has been done, the eye will be a sufficient guide for all pract:« j1 
purposes — a very great degree of accuracy not being needed. Teatbtr? 
should, therefore, require their pupils as soon as possible to sketch withou: 
^ any aid. 
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LESSONS. 





The following lessons are designed to aid the pupil in applying tho 
method of drawing and sketching maps hricfly explained in the preceding 
pages. 

I. PRELIMINARY PROBLEMS. 

Tho pupil should be practised in the following simple problems, having 
refQrence to the construction and division of squares, before being required 
to draw maps with precision. 

1. To draw a perpendicular at any paint of a gitcn gtraigM line. 

Method.— Let ^ -B bo tho ^vcn 
line, and B the point at which the per- 
pendicular is to bo drawn. From any 
X>oint, as C, and with a radius equal to 
B C, draw a circle intersecting tho 
given line at some point, as 2>; then 
draw a diameter through the points 
D and C, and through tho point E, 
where it intersects the circumference, 
draw the straight line B E, which will 
be the perpendicular required, the angle ABE being a right-angle. 

2. To draw a square upon a given line of 
any length : 

Method. — ^Let the given line be ^ i?, one 
inch in length. At A and B, the extremities 
of the line, draw two perpendiculars, each of 
the same length b3 A B, and join their ex- 
tremities. Tho figuro thus formed will be a 
square. 

3. To find tJie center of a square : 

Method. — ^Draw two diagonals AC,B D; 
and their point of intersection will be tho 
centre of the square. 

4. To divide t?ie Hde of a square into any 
number of equal parts : 

Method. — Draw another square of equal 
length, fkaCI) EF, and the diagonal B E, 
drawn through both squares will bisect tho 
side CD, G I vjid ID being equal to each 
other. In the same manner, the diagonal 
B G drawn through three squares sen-e to 
divide the side oi E F into three equal parts, 
EK,KL,sindL F. It will bo obvious that 
IM, the difference between ID and MD, 
which is equal to E K, must be equal to 
i — 4 or I of the side of the square. In a 
similar manner, the diagonal drawn through 
any number of squares will servo to divide 
the sides into the same number of equal 
parts. Or the side may bo divided by the 
method given in the next problem. 

I 

5. To divide a line into any number of equal parts : 

Method. — Draw from either ex- 
tremity of the line, as B, an indefi- 
nite line, and lay off upon that lino 
as many equal spaces B C, CD, etc., 
as the number of parts into which 
it is proposed to divide the given 
line. Then jciu the extremity of 
the last space, as F, with the ex- 
tremity of the line A, and draw 
through the points C, D, and F, 
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lines parallel to ^ J^. These lines 
will divide the given line in the 
required number of equal parts. 
The problem will be found useful 
in the construction and application 
of scales. 

Mode of numbering the 
squares. — For convenience, it will 
be necessary to assume a given 
order in numbering tlio squares 
used to aid in drawing the out- 
lines of different countries, so as to 
be able to employ a uniform series 
of designations. In the plan used 
in the lessons, the squares will bo 
numbered from left to right, com- 
mencing at the upper row, thus : 



LESSON I. 

^OH^ to dra7$^ the State of Vermont, 

1. Ascertain by the scale of the map (page 28) the dimensions of the State— 
the greatest length and breadth. These will be found to be 160 miles and 
90 miles, or nearly as 2 to 1. The outlines of the State can therefore be very 
nearly inclosed in two squares, each sido representing a distance of 80 miles, 
and constituting a scale 

Scale (If Statato If ilea 
, 90 , 40 . fio , ao 
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or measure for the 
map. The northern 
boundary will then ex- 
tend \ of the measure 
or 10 miles beyond 
tho northern bounda- 
ry. It will then bo 
easy, by using tho 
scale of the map on 
page 28, to determine 
the distances at differ- 
ent portions of the 
State and the relations 
of the outlines to the 
squares. Thus from 
the point A, the initial 
point of the drawing, 
to the extremity of 
Lake Champlain is one 
measure and a quar- 
ter. The breadth of 
the State at its south- 
em boundary is ^ of 
the measure, or 40 
miles ; at point B, the 
breadth is } of tho 
measure, or 60 miles. 
O, the northeast comer, 
is \ beyond the side 
of the upper square. 
These points being es- 
tablished, it will be 
easy to draw the Con- 
necticut Rirer and 
other parts of the out- 
line, and to lay down 
such rivers, toAvns, etc.. 
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as may be required. A single glance shows the dimensions of various parts 
of the State, as well as its approximate area, since each square represents 
6,400 square miles. It is obvious that the space 
enclosed by the State is a little more than one 
square and a half ; the actual area is 10,212 square 

miles. 

In the diagram, the scale used is 40 miles to 
an inch, each side of the squares being 2 inches. 
The scale, however, can be reduced without alter- 
ing the relations of the outlines to the squares, 
provided we always assume the side of the square 
to be ^0 mUcs. Thus, in the annexed diagram, 
the scale is changed to 80 miles to an inch, the 
outlines obviously obtaining the same relations 
to the squares. 

The northern boundary of this State coincides 
with the parallel of 45"* N., and as its length is 
160 miles, it contains about 2i° (160 -f- 69 = 2i); 
hence» its southern boundary is at 42Y N. 

It is advisable in all cases that the pupil, in 
drawing maps, should keep steadily in view dU- 
tances, areas, and latitude, 

QuESTiom.— What is the length of Yermont ? Its breadth at the extreme north ? At 
the extreme aonth ? At the middle point? What ia the len^ of Lake Champlain ? What 
la the approximate area of the State. 



LESSON II. 

^ow to draw the State of Massachusetts. 




'Scale of Miles 
25 60 75 
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Scale of Statute MIlos 
60 
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The greatest length of this State will be found, on measurement (map, 
page 28), to be about 180 miles ; the greatest breadth, 90 miles. Hence, take 
four squares for the length and two for the breadth, or eight in all, the scale 
measure being, therefore, 45 miles. Careful measurement ^vill establish the 
points A,B, (7, etc., as in the annexed diagram; and from these the outline 
may easily be drawn. Each square of this diagram contains 2,025 (45 x 45) 
S(iuare miles, and the area of the whole State evidently embraces about four 
of these, or nearly 8,000 miles ; the exact area is 7,800 miles. 

QuESTiovs.— What Is the length of Massachasetts ? Its width at the western honndarj ? 
What is the distance in a direct lino Arom Cape Ann to Cape Cod ? From Cape Cod to the 
western hoandary of the State T From the head of Buzzard's Bay to Capo Malabar T IIow 
long is the northern boundary of Connecticut ? Of Rhode Island ? What is the latitude of 
Cape Ann ? Of Cape Malabar ? 

LESSON III. 

JIoH* to dran^ the State of JVew York, 

The extreme length of this State from east to west is about 320 miles, and 
its breadth from the southern boundary of Massachusetts to the northern 
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extremity of Lake Champlain is about 200 miles. These dimensions, there- 
fore^ being as 8 to 2, ajssume three squares for the length and two for the 
breadth, using an auxiliary square for the southeastern portions. Of course, 
the side of each square, and the measure for the map, will be 100 miles ; and 
each square of surface will represent 10,000 square miles. A few measure- 
ments will g^ve the relations exhibited in the annexed diagram. Lake Cham- 
plain is contained in square No. 8 ; the western boundary lines of Vermont 
and Massachusetts are each equal to one measure, and the distance from the 
southwestern comer of Massachusetts to the intersection of the Delaware 
River with the northern boundary of Pennsylvania is equal to one measure. 
The Delaware River and the northern boundary of New Jersey nearly coin- 
cide with the diagonal of the auxiliary square ; and the St. Lawrence River 
with the northeastern shore of Lake Ontario is nearly coincident with the 
diagonal of square No. 2. It is evident that between 4^ and 5 squares arc 
included within the entire outline of the State. This corresponds to its exact 
area, which is 47,000 square miles. 

Questions.— What is the width of New York between Lake Ontario and its southern 
boundary t What Is the distance fh)m the efflux of the St. Lawrence River to the northeast- 
ern boundary of the State Y What is the length of Lake Ontario ? Of Lake Champlain ? 



LESSON IV. 

JIow to drafts the JVew JB!n gland States, 

The extreme dimensions of this section arc about 450 miles by 820 miles, 
or as 4 to 8, nearly. Twelve squares, therefore, will very nearly comprehend 
all the outline, each side representing a measure of 100 miles. Construct 
squares as in the diagram, varying the scale to suit the size required. Care- 
ful measurements will ascertain the following points : 

A, at lower left comer of 10th square ; 

B, on the side of the same square ; 

C, near the middle point of the right side of 11th square ; 
2>, at the middle point of the upper side of 11th equarc ; 

E, at the upper right comer of the 8th scjuare ; 

F, nearly at the middle point of the right side of 6th square ; 
Of near the lower right comer of 8d square ; 

H, at the upper right corner of 3d square ; 

/, /, K, N^ on or near the diagonal drawn from the upper right corner of 
2d square to the lower left comer of 7th square ; 
K nearly L, one measure, or 100 miles. 
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[It win be perceived that the scale of the map \ 

in the diagram corresponds nearly with that of ^ ^ 

the State of New York in the preceding lesson.] 




LESSON V. 

ZToM^ to dran^ rarious groups of States, 
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I. Alacaha, GsoBaiA, aitd 
Flobida (see map, page 
35). 

Dimensions, 700 miles 1)7 
450 miles — ae 2 to 8, nearly. 

Number of squares, hix ; 
area of each, 50,625 square 
miles. 

Scale, 225 miles to a meas- 

■ 

use. 
For relations, see diagram. 

[Let the pnpil draw the map on a 
larger scale by doubling or tripling 
the size of the sqaarcs.] 



Scale uf lilies 
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n. Michigan, Wisconsin, 

AND THE FOUR QrEAT 

Lakes. 

Extreme dimensions, 650 
miles — from eastern shore of 
Georgian Bay to western 
boundary of Wisconsin, and 
500 miles from southern 
boundary of Michigan to 
northern shore of Lake Su- 
l>erior, or as 4 to 3, nearly. 
(See map, page 40.) 

Number of equarcs, tudre. 
Side of each, or measure of 
the map, 150 miles. Area of 
each square, 22,500 miles. 

Relations, as in the dia- 
gram. 

Questions.— What is the length 
of the northern bonndory of Illi- 
noit(? Of Indiana? What is (he 
length of Lake Superior ? Of Lake 
Michii^u? or Lake Huron? Of 
(Jeorginn Bay? Of Ijike Eric? 
What Ib the breadth of each ? How 
fur in a direct line from (he Strait 
of Mackinaw to the pouthem bound- 
ary of Michigan ? From G reen Bay 
to the western extremity of WIb- 
conain ? 
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LESSON VI. 

Mohf to draw JV*orth America. 

Dimendons, about 4,000 miles from Cap© Farewell to tlio western extrem- 
ity of Alaska, and 5,000 miles from north to south. Hence, twenty squares 
will very nearly comprehend all the outlines, each square including 1,000,000 
square miles. In the diagram, the measure is one inch. 

Begin the construction at Point Barrow, The following relations will be 
found by measurement from the map on page 18. 

A, at upper right comer of 1st square. 

B, on right side of 8th square, one third down. 

C, to the left of the middle of the 16th square. 

i>, on the right side of the ISth square, one fourth from the lower 
extremity. 

E, at the middle point of right side of 10th square. 

F, near the upper left comer of 19th square. 
O, near the upper left corner of 14th square. 
H, at lower right comer of 5th square. 

/, near lower right comer of 1st square. 

Kf near the middle point of left side of Ist square. 

Z, M, N, on the same line. 

A careful study of the annexed diagram will ehow other relations. 



LESSON VII. 

^ow to draw South America » 

BimensionB, about 3,000 miles from cast to west, by about 4,500 miles from 
north to south — about as 8 to 5. 
Number of squares, fifteen. 

Measure, 1,000 miles. Area of each square, 1,000,000 square miles. 
Relations, as follows : 

A, near middle point of left side of Ist square. 

B, at middle ]K)int of left side of 2d square. 

C, at lower right comer of 2d square. 

D, near middle point of side of 6th square. 

E, at lower right comer of 6th square. 

F, near lower left comer of 9th square. 
O, on right side of 11th square, ^ down. 

H, near the middle point of lower side of 1 1th square. 

/, near the lower left comer of 14th square. 

J, on the upper side of 13th square, about 4 from the right comer. 

K, on the upper side of 10th square, about \ from the right corner. 

L, on the upper side of 7th square, about J from the left comer. 

M, at the middle point of left side of 4th square. 

J^, on the lower side of 1st square, \ from left comer. 
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LESSON VIII. 

How to drafts JE^urope, Asia, and Africa^ 

LimennoM of Europe, about 2^0 miles, from north to Eouth, 
and about 3,000 miles from the Caspian Sea, or eastern ex- 
tremily of the Taurus Mountains to Capo Finistorro ; that is, 
as8 to4. 

Ifumbcr ofsqitares, twelve. Measure, 700 miles. 

Belatians, as in the diagram* 

To draw Asia, sec diagram, pago 120. 

To draw Africa, take 2iO squares, each side representing a 
distance of 1,000 miles. 

The relations of the outlines to the squares will fiasily be 
found by inspecting the annexed diagram. 

Practice in the examples given in those lessons wiU enable 
t Ao pupil readilj to applj the method to other states and coun- 
tries, and construct maps of each to any required d<^;Tce ot 
precision ; while, by means of these exercises, he will inevita- 
bly aoquiro a good and accurate knowledge of areas, dis- 
tances, otc 

OBDEIl OF FILLIKG IN DBTAIL& 

1. Bivers and Lakes. 

2. Mountains. 

8. Boundaries of Subdivisions. 
4. Cities and Towns. 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



A. 

Aart— o^. 

A'BA-oo. — oA'doA-w, 

Ab-be-o-koo'ta. 

Ab-br-dben'. 

A B'o-3fET'— a6'o-w«'. 

AB-T8-SIN'I-A. 

A-CA-PVTJco—ahka?i-pool*ko. 

\-c\-\\i>s'—<ih-kafi-ri'. 

A-rnKEn'—al-eheen^ 

A-coTi-CA'av A— ah- fcon-kak'gua/i. 

A-del'. 

A'den. 

AiyiQE—ah'ile-Je. 

Ad-i-ron'dac. 

A'dri-an. 

Ad-ri-an-o'ple. 

Ad-ri-at'ic. 

iE-OB'AN. 

Ap-ohan-is-tan'. 

Ac/a-dez. 

A'QVA—(ih^ff7rah. 

A-QVL'u\8—ah-gool'ya/tft. 

Aix-la-Ciia-pelle'— <*A»-/a/*-MaA-7)e/'. 

A-jAC'cio — ah-yaht'clio. 

Ak'a-b A—ak'a/i-ba/i. 

Al-a-ba'ma. 

A'LAin>— fl/i'toffrf. 

A-iJis'KA^—ah4ahg^kah. 

ALtBB-MARLE'. 

Al-bu-quer'^ue— oW-600-fer'ifca. 
Al'der-n EY—awl'der-ii€e. 

A-LEP'PO. 
Al-ES-8AN'DRIA. 

A-LEu'TiAN— fl-/u'*A^-an. 

AlrOE'RI-A. 

Al-oiers'. 

AL-LE-OnA'STT. 

Al'le-ouash. 

Al-ma-dex'— ahl'Tnah-dthen\ 

Al-tai'— a/-//'. 

Al-ta-ma-ha'— a«F/-^aA-maA-Aaw'. 

Al'ton— a wVton. 

Al'to-na —al'to-nah. 

A-M A-TiQL z'—ah-mah-ttek'. 

Am'a-zon. 

A ufi-ES»—<unfe-em. 

AvL-i-KAHT^—iun-e-ran V. 

Am-mo-noo'suc. 

A-MOO'. 

A-moor'— <iA-moor'. 
A-MOY'— oA-TTioy'. 

AX-STER-DAM'. 

An-a-dir'— oA-waA-dftfr'. 

An-a-iiuac'— aAfi-a-wa.%*'. 

A-nam'— izn-nflm'. 

An-co'na. 

An-da-man'. 

An'des. 

An-dor'ra. 

An-dr<>s-coo'o IK. 

An-g a-ra'— a n g-gah-rah '. 

An'olk-sey. 

An-qo'la. 

An-oor-nou'. 

AN-<30S-TU'RA. 

An'iialt— (inVia/r/A 
An-nap'o-lih. 

AN-TI-CO«'Tr. 

An-tie'tam. 

An-ti'gv A— ahn-fef^ga/i . 
AN-TiLLEt*',— o^ n-tcel'. 

An'TI-OC'H. 

An-ton-(} 1 i.'—afin-ton'Zfied\ 



Aht'iterp. 

Ap'en-nine— ap'< 71 n/w«. 
Ap-pa-la'chee— aj>-pa-/aAVAtf«. 
Ap-pa-la'cui-an. 

A P-PA-LA-CHI-CO'lJl. 

Ap^po-mat'tox. 

A-vv-Tt.i-iiAty—€tJi-poo-re-mahkf. 

A-ra'bi-a. 

Ar-a-can'. 

A r-a-ouay'— ar-oA-^rw'i'. 

Ar'al. 

Ar'a-rat. 

Arcii-an'oel— arjt-an'pe^. 

Arch-i-pel'a-go— ar*. 

A-re'nas— oA-ra'no/wr. 

Ar-e-qui'pa (-ke-pah). 

AR-GEN-rnns' {-t€en% 

A-m^cA—ah-ree^kah. 

AR-I-20'NA. 

AR-KAN'9A9. 

A-ROOa'TOOK. 

Ar'ran. 

A»-ben'. 

ash-an-tee'. 

A'»i-A—a^t(he-ah, 

As-9IN'i-boin. 

As-to'ri-a. 

A-suk-ci-on'— aA-*3C)»-«'-ow^. 

As-tra-khan'. 

A-ta-ca'xa — ah-tah-kaJi'mah. 

At-ba'ra,— o^ftar'raA. 

Atch-a-pa-lay'a {-li'ah.) 

Atch'i-sok. 

Ath-a-bas'ca. 

Ath'ens. 

At-lan'ta. 

Aul-la'oas— owl-yaJi'gah*. 

Ai;8-tra'li-a. . 

Au-vergne'— o-rdm'. 

Aux Barques— o bark. 

Aux Cate8— <3 kd. 

A'VA— oA'roA. 

Ay-a-cu'gho — i'Oh-koofcho. 

Ayr— air. 

Az'op. 

A-zores'. 

B. 

Bab el Man'deb. 

Bad-a-jos'— bad-a-hootf. 

BA^DE^—ba/i'd^n. 

Bag-dai>'. 

Ba-ha'ma. 

BA'Hi' A— bah-e'a. 

Bahr el Ab'i-ai}. 

Bai'kal— WA:a/i/. 

Bal-e-ar'ic. 

Bal-kan'— d«A/-*a/*/?'. 

B A l-k Asu^—bahl-kash'. 

Bal'ti-moke. 

Ban-kok'— 6an<7-Avi*'. 

BAN-jER-atAS-siN'— 6a/in-yer-ma^ 

Bar-a-ta'ri-a. (ctah're-aJi.) 

Bar-ba'dobs. 

Bar'ba-ry. 

Bar-ce-lo'na. 

Bar'ne-gat. 

Barn'sta-blr. 

TSA'»TAr—bah'zel. 

Ba»'}40-r.\h. 

Ba-ta'vi-a. 

Bath'uiwt. 

Bat'on 'RoVQE—bai'MTl TOOZh. 

Ba-va'ri-a. 
Bbau'port— ^M/or^. 



"BEH-ov-iW—bed-oweenf. 
Beh'ring— A«6'K/Ji7. 
Bel' ad el Jbr-bed'. 
Bel-past'. oi' Bbl'fast (Me.) 

BEL'OI-Ln«. 

Bel-gradb'. 
Be-lize'— fta-/e«'. 
Belle Isle— 6«/ He. 

BEL-O0-CB18-TAN'—d6/ 00 C/liS-tofin'. 

Be-loor', or Bo-lor'. 
Bes-a^re»— ben -ak'rez. 
Ben-ga iJ~ben-gn wV. 
BES-QVE^LA—ben-ga'tah. 
Be-ni'cia. 
BETi-iW—ben-een\ 
Ben lA/if unt). 
Ben Ne'vis. 

Bbn'u-e— 6en'a>-a 

Ber'be-ra. 

Ber-lin'. or Bbr'lin (I'.S.) 

Ber-mu'da. 

Ber'wic K—ber^rik. 

Bv^'BooT—ba'root. 

Bi- A v'KA—be-afrah . 

Bii/de-ford. 

Bi-Eir\:'cnA—^-el-ookfha. 

Binu'hax-ton. 

Bm'MINQ-HAX. 

Bm'cat. 

BiiOEie-roN'TEm. 

Bo-go-ta'— Ao-^o-toA'. 

Bok-ha'ra. 

Bo-liv'i-a. 

Bo-logn'a —do40n>aA. 

Box bat'. 

Bo-ni-pa'cio— fto-n^^oA'eAo. 

Boo'thi-a. 

Bob-dbaux'— Wr-cto'. 

Bobgnb— dorntf. 

BoR'irB'O. 

BOR-NU'. 

Bob'ni-a. 
Bob'po-bus. 
Both'ni-a. 

Bou-loonb'— fioo ldn\ 
Bour'bon. 
Brah-xa-poot'bah. 
Bras d'Ob— dra d9r'. 
Bra zil'— ^roA-^M/'. 
Bra'zos— droA'zo*. 
Brex'bn. 
Brbs'lau. 

Bre-taone'— ftr*-teAn'. 
Bris'tol. 
BKC'QEr,—bru'jis. 
Brunn— frroon. 
Bru'sa. 
Brus'sblb. 
Bu'cha -rest. 
Bu'da. 
sill'. Bub'nos Atres— ft</n«« a^rU. 
Bur'xah. 

Bu-shire'— 6a)-«A*^r'. 
C. 
QAWE%~kah'bes. 
Ca-bool'. 
C'a'diz. 
Caer-nar'von— Arar-war'ron. 

i}AQ\JiA-m—kafU*yah-re. 
CAi'wy—ka'ro [f. S.]. 
Cai'ro— Wro [Ejcjypt]. • 

VtA/Am—kal'is. 
QAiJcA-»iEV—kaVkah -shoo. 
Cal-cut'ta. 



Cal-i-for'ni-a. 

Cal-la^o— A-aA/-/aA'fX 

Cax-bc/di-a. 

Cax-e-roons'. 

Cax-pb'che. 

Can-av'e-ral. 

Can'di-a. 

Can-tire'. 

Can-ton'. 

Cape Bret'on. 

Ca-ql-e'ta— *aA-A:a'/a/* . 

Ca-ra'ca»— toA-raA'Jto*. 

Car'di-oan. 

Car-ib-be'an. 

Car'ib-ber. 

Car-lisle'. 

Carls-cro'na. 

C ARLS'RUii E—kah rWroo. 

Car-pa'thi-an. 

Car-pen-ta'ri-a. 

C'ar-ta-ge'na. 

Cash-xere'— *a7MA-m«r'. 

Ca8-9i-<jui-a'be— i*^«-*tf-X*<-a/4'ra. 

Cab-tile'— >taA*-/tf(?/'. 

Ca-taw'ba. 

Ca-to'che— Jto-^c/'cAa. 

Cat'te-gat. 

Cau'ca— toir-ifcaA. 

CaU'CA-8U8. 

Ca'ybr-y— JtaA'tw-«tf. 

CAY'VSKE^—ki-enn'. 

Ca-tu'ga. 

Cbl'e-beb. 

Cbph-a-lo'ni-a. 

CEB.'i-QO—€her*e-go. 

Cvt-TiQWE—cJiet-Uen'ya. 

Ce-vbnneb'— #a-r?n'. 

Cbyl-on'- *<''tow. 

CHAiyoA. 

Cha-lburb'— «AaA-2oor'. 

Chax-plain'— ^^ffi-pten*'. 

CHAN-DB-LEUR'-^^an-cfo-toor'. 

CB.A-VA^LA—€fiak-pah'lah. 

Chat-ta-hoo'chbe. 

Chat-ta-noo'oa. 

Cuau-di-ere'— ^Ao-rftf-a/K 

Chau-tau'qua. 

Chb-lagb'kgi. 

Chbl-i-kop'— *A6^ito»'. 

Cher'bouro— aAtfr'fti^ry. 

cubr-o-ree'. 

Cheb'a-pbake. 

Chev'i-ot. 

Chet-enne'— tfAi-fr*'. 

CinCo-pEE. 

Chig-nec'to. 

Chi-hua'hua— cAtf-M'oA'woA. 

CuVu—che'le. 

Ciiil-li-c6th'e. 

CmL-o-B'— cA«-to-a'. 

Chix-bo-ba'zo— eAim-do-niA'sw. 

Chik'cha. 

CsL'mr^vi—che'rt-kee. 

Cho'oo. 

Cho'nob— cAo'noa. 

Cho-wan'. 

Chrib-ti-an'i-a. 

CnUD'LEIQH— «/iWd'&«. 

Chu-qui-bax'ba— M«>-A»-ftfl*m'ftaA. 
C [N -ciN-NA'Ti'Hrin -*i« -nah'ii, 
Civ'i-TA VEc^cBi-A—cAir^e'tah vtk'ke- 
Clyde— Wiflf^. [aft. 

Co-an'za. 
Co-bi'ja— *o-6«€'AaA. 



COB'LBNZ— ibQy/^/:«. 
CO'BURO. 

Co-cha-bax'ba— fo-eAa-to/<m'&iA. 

CO'CHIK. 

C0-H0E8'. 
Co-lognb'— iSxKioiw'. 

Co-IjOX'BO. 

Col-o-ra'do— farf-a-raA'<to. 
Co-lu-oua'pe— ito^OO^KJOA'/WI. 
Co-xay-a'oua— tio-mZ-oA'^tfoA. 
Co'lfo. 

COX'O-RIN. 

Cox'o-no. 

Con-cep-ci-on'— fc>ii-*q»-«c-aw*'. 

con-ga-rbe'. 

Con'oo. 

CoH-HEcfn-cvT—kon-n^'e-kut. 

Co-Ti'A-vo^—ko-pe-ah-po^. 

Co-quix'bo— ibo-Jk«em'do. 

Cor-dil'le-rab. 

COR'BO-VA. 

Co-rb'a. 
CoR'ru. 

COR'INTH. 

Cor-o-xan'dbl. 

COB'PCB CuRIB'TI. 

Cor'rib. 
Cob-ri-bn^E9. 
Cor'bi-ca. 
CoR'eo. 

COR^-DON. 

Cost A Ri'cA— tow'teA reefkah. 

Co-to-pax'i— *o-to-/WMr'«. - 

Cov'ino-ton— tttv'wi^-^on. 

Cra'cow— ifcro'ito. 

Crx-xo'na. 

Cri-xx'a. 

Cron'btadt. 

C«az—krooz. 

Ctl'BA. 

CcBN'cA— itzcvn'AoA. 
Cv-UA^n A— koo-mah'nah . 
CU'RA-KxyA—ku^rasf/ah. 
CxjY-A-B(/QA-~ki-ah-h(/gah . 
Cvz'co—koos'ko. 
Cyc/la-deb i'defs). 
Cy'prub. 

D. 

Da'qo— tfoA'^. 
Dah'o-xbt— (foA'A^mo. 

DA-KOtA. 

J)Aij—daM. 

Dal-hou'bib. 

Da-xab'cub. 

Dax-i-et'ta. 

Dant'zic. 

Dan'ubb. 

Dab-da-nelles'. 

Dab-poor'. 

Da'ri-en. 

Da Ro'ca. 

De-bret'zin. 

Dbg'can, or Dec-can'. 

Del-a-oo'a. 

Dbl'a-warb. 

Del-oa'do— d:«^aA'd(9. 

DBL'Hi-(irf'fe, or dd'H a'.5.) 

Dex-rb'a. 

D«-p.ai'a— da-H'flA. 

Dernb— dum. 

Deb Moinkb— </a moin. 

Deb TO'ULA^u(y--€lAf-p(hbiah'da. 

De-troit'. 

Di-ar-be-kir'. '-de-arU-Jteer'. 
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Di'os— rf^'oa. 

l)u A-w AL-A-GHiR'i —da-iKl-a-ghef 're. 

Dni'epeh— nef'/ier. 

Dnies'ter— n^«'/#r. 

Di.^nLi-si'ck—dom-e-nee'ka. 

Don-go'la. 

DoR-DOGNK'— ctor-don«'. 

Dor'noch. 

Doir'Ro. 

Dres'den. 

DR(X3U'E-DA. 

Di'-LUTu'- (ioo-M)oth'. 

DrN'OANS-BY. 

DrX-DALK'. 

Dl'N-DEE'. 

Dl'N'KET. 

DU-RAN'OO. 

Dr-RAZ'zo— d«-ra/'«o. 

D' VR-nAS'—door-bahn'. 

Dur'«el-dorp. 

D'vi'na— </w6'/iaA. 

Dwi'na — did'nah or divee'nah. 

DZA-ZANC'. 

E. 

E'BRO. 

Ec-i'a-dor'— ^it-M'oA-rforf'. 

ElKJE'COMBE— ^'ihWl. 

Ei/rN-BrRcn — eJ'in-bur-rvh . 
Eiyis-To. 

E'OYPT. 

E-K AT 'S-Rm-BURa . 

El/BA. 

Elbe— «/6. 

El-brooz'. 

El-bu rz'— W-Aoorr'. 

Ei.-Ei''THKR-A— ^ (x/ther-a. 

Ei.-mi'ra. 

El-()-beii>'— «/-o-Wrf'. 

El'si-norb. 

Em'dex. 

YLsa'iJiH'D—ing'gland. 

E'rie. 

Erze'roum— ^rp'room. 

Erz Ge-bi»'oe— ^rte geh-beer^g4h. 

Es-Pi-CH zi/—en-pe-9hel'. 

Es-pin-ha'co — ejt-peen-yali'w. 

Es'j^ri- M AV x—€.^ke-tno. 

E.-^-iiE-QUi'BO — es-«-ke'bo. 

Kur A-c A'no—eg-tah-kah'do. 

E-TIII-O'PI-A. 

Er'NA. 

Eu-pau'la— tt/ffir'te, 

Er-PHRA'TES. 

Er'ROPE. 

Ev'ER-28T. 

Et-a'let— /-yaA'/</. 

« 

F. 

Falk'land. 

F a i/!*TER— /riA/Wer. 

FA'n'N-:/aA//o«>/i. 

Fa'roe— /V*'rr>. 

VxY-AU-fl-ahr. 

Fat-ette-ville— /((I'<^^i/. 

Fee'jbb. 

Feii-nax'do Po. 

Feb'ro. 

VKZZAti'—fez-zaAn'. 

Vun'TFAAiK-Bm'oE'-ga-beff'ga. 

F iS(iAL'—fing-gawl\ 

Fl N-IS-TERRE'-;;!/!-^*-^^!/^. 

Flexs'buro. 

Fw/RES. 

Fond-di'-Lac'. 
Tns-^E'cA—/onm'kah. 
Fim-Mo^HA. 
Fra'zer. 

FREl'BrRtJ. 

Fremont'. 

VRfc^—free'o. 

FwyaisH-ER. 

F i:-ru Ar'— /oo-c/lto?r'. 

FiTJ-CHAi.'— :/bon-*AaA/'. 



Fl'n'dt. 

Fu'NEN— /(X//J^/). 

C. 

( J a-e't A— jyo/i -«7a/» . 

GAi.-A-Fx'oo»--^al4a-j)a^ffus. 

Ga'latz- gah'lahtz. 

Ga-le'na. 

Gal-li'na8 — gatU-yee'nahs. 

OA-iA'c\-A—gah-UgJi'e-ah . 

Gal'ves-ton. 

G al'way — ^(/a wl'u'd. 

Gah'bi-a. 

Gan'qes. 

Gar'da. 

(tard^iner — gn rd'n er. 

GAR-jJST'—gahr-efp'. 

Ga-ronne'— jyo/t-row'. 

Gas-con-adb'. 

GAs'pE—gas'pa. 

GA'TA—gah'tah. 

Gbn-e-bee^ 

Gen-e-8e'o. 

Ge-nP.'va. 

Gen'o-a. 

Ge-ral.'— zka-nthl'. 

OET'TYS-BrRQ. 

GiiAT—gahf. 

Ghauts — gatcU. 

Ghent— (7€/i/ (g hanl>, 

Gib-ral'tar- -jib-)'aul'ier. 

Gi-non'—Jehon'. 

Gi'LA—he'lah. 

Gil'e-ad. 

Gi-TtosDE'—je-rond\ 

Glas'gow. 

Glock'ner. 

Gix)uce»'ter— ^7o«7er. 

Go^Bi—go'bf. 

Go-dav'er-y. 

Gon'dar. 

Gc/THA— J/r/fclA. 

Got'ten^burq. 

GoT'Tisa-EVi—gft'ting-en. 

Gott'land. 

Gra'ci-a9 a Dios -//ra/iV ahs. 

Gram'pi-an. 

Gra-na'da— grraA-fwA'^faA. 

Grand Men- an'. 

Great Kas A'vfUA— ka-iMw'wah. 

Gratz — gr^s. 

Gree'nock. 

Grin-nbll'. 

Gl'a-da-lax-a'ra- gwah'dah-lah- 

hah' rah. \reer'. 

Qca-dal-qui-vir'- gicah-dafU-ke- 
Gua-de-loupe'— / aw-da-loop'. 
Gua-di-a'na — gwaJi-de-ah'yxdh. 
GvASA-xVA'ro—gicah-nah-hfcah'fo. 
Gv AR-D A-TVi'—gtcar-dah'/we*. 
GuA-m-HA'LJi—gwah-ie-mah^Uth. 
GvAY-A-qviL'—gwi-ah-keel'. 
GvAY'xAn—gici'mah^f. 
GrERN'rtET— grA em'zee. 
Gvi-A'HA—ghe-ah'nah. 

GriN'EA. 

Guy-an-dotte'— (7A/-rt«-cfo<'. 

H. 

Ha'oers-tow. 

IIaoue— A</flr. 

IIai-nan' -hi-nau'. 

IIai.'i-fax. 

II A l'le— Arr A I'kh . 

IIam'burg. 

IlAM'MER-PEi*T. 

IlANft-cnAi''- hall ng-choiiy. 

IIan'o-ver. 

IIarz— AoAr/j?. 

IIat'ter-as. 

IIa-van'a. 

Hav'el, 

IlAv'KR-iriLi— A(7'r^;-;/ [Mahp.] 

IIav're— ArtArVr, 

\\A-vf Ai'i—hah-wi'e. 

llAY'Ti—ha'fe. 



Hkb'ri'ues. 

Hec^'la. 

IIej-az'. 

Hkl'les»-pont. 

IIbl-mund'. 

IIel-vel'lyn. 

IlBN-LtyPEN. 

Her-at'— A^-cA r. 
IIer^'ki-mer. 

IlER-M(y»0. 

IlESiiK DaRM'^T-UTT— A««. 

II im-a-la'y A— A*m-a-/<l'yaA . 

Hin'doo K0O8H. 

IIiN DO-STAN'— /<t« do-stahn*. 

Hl-WAS'SEE— AI'WMV. 

IIo-ANo-no'. 

IIo'bart Town. 

IIo-hbn-zol'lern— Ao-«n-/«o/7«r/? . 

Hol'stein. 

IIol'ston. 

ilOl/Y-UEAD. 

HOl'yokb. 

hon-du'ras. 

IIon-o-lu'lu. 

IIooo'ly. 

Hoo'hic. 

Hou-ha-ton'ic. 

IIous'ton— A* Wit' tun . 

IIual-la'g A— A uiaAZ-yoA'c^riA . 

II u a-man'oa— A?caA-maAn(7*^aA. 

Hue— Au'c/y, or hoo-a'. 

nUM'BOLDT. 

HuN'oA-RY— Af/n^'f7a-rtf, 

IIu'llON. 

Hy-der-a-bad'. 
II Y'DRA— Ai^rfroA . 

I. 

Ib'er-ville. 

Ice'land. 

I'DA-no. 

Il-a-e-man'— ee/-<iA-a-»i<iA«'. 

V\A—€'lH. 

Il-li-ma'ni— *<?/ yoh-mok'nt. 

lv-u-jiois'—il-Un-oi\ or-oiz. 

Il'men. 

In-di-an-ap'o-us. 

In'dies. 

In-dra-pu'ra— in-rfraA'/wo'/'aA. 

In'dub. 

In'ool-stadt. 

Inns'pruck— iwwT^rwi*. 

iN-TBR-LA'KZN-n/oA'A^n. 
I'O-WA. 

I-ran'— ^-roAn'. 

Ir-KOOT8K'. 

Ir'twh. 

I'PER, or V»AR—e'zer. 

Is'LAT— <'/«. 
Is>-PA-HAN'. 

Ih'si Kol— tff^^ koL • 

It'a-ly. 

I-tam'be— ^-^rtAm^fto. 

I-TA9'CA. 

Ith'a-ca. 
l-yi'CA—e-r^gah. 

J. 

Ja-mai'ca. 

Ja-pan'. 

Ja-pc'ra— Af/A-poo'raA. 

.lA8'flY — yaft'M. 

JA'VA—Jah'vah. 

Jbr'sey. 

J()-an'xe8— ^Ao-«An'n^». 

JOL'I-BA. 

Jor'dan. 

Jo-rix'lo— ^ o-rool'yo. 

.Tr-AN' de Fi'e'ca — h<m-ahn' da Utr/- 



K. 

Kair-wan'— JHr-e/JaAn' 

Kal-a-ma-zoo'. 

KA'xA—kah'mah . 

Kam-tchat'ka- 

KA-tiA'vruA~ka-naw'w<th. 

Kan-da -har'. 

Ka-so'— I'oA-fia'. 

Kan-k A'KEK.—kan -ka w'kt e. 

Kan's A8. 

Ka'ra— A-oA'roA. 

Kash-gar'. 

KA9-KAi>'KI-A. 

Ka-tah'imn. 

Ka-san'. 

Ke-lat'. 

Ken'ne-bec. 

Ken-o'sha. 

KlN-TtrCK'T. 

Ke'o-kuk. 
Kxrottb'lbn— jt^r^'tf ^. 

KB$tH'0. 

Keb-wa'tin— A«- waft' tin. 

Khab-toom'— Arar-toom'. 

Khi'va— fc«'raA. 

l&XLT-ked. 

KiHT'—ke-if, 

Kil-i-x.\n-ja'ro {-Ja/i'ro. 

Kil-lar'net. 

Kin-nairdV. 

Kuna-Ki-TA'o—klng'kS'tah'a 

Eing'ston. 

King TEH'. 

Kut'nah. 

Kit-ta-tin't. 

Kiu 'shiu — Aio/tfAa). 

KjJL'MATH—Jfctom'O/. 

Ko'di-ak. 
Ko-kand'. 
Ko-KO Nor. 
Kol'guef. 

KO-XAS'SI . 
KON'tGS-BBRO. 

Kor-do-fan'— Jtor^o-/aAn\ 

Kot'zb-bue. 

KuEN -lun'— Jtu?€n-foon. 

If UN-CHiN-oiN'OA— Jtoon chin-Jing'goh, Ly'oss 

Kv'KA—koo'kah. 

KvR—koor. 

Ku'rile— Aroo'ri/. 

KoB-BE-CHA NE— A:aA'n«. 

L. 

Lab-ra-dor'. 

LA(ycA-DivB (-dUve.) 

La Crosse— ^A kroas'. 

IjA-DAK'—lah-dahk'. 

hA-n&G A ^ or loh'do-gah [Er.] 

La-drone'. 

La-pay-ette'. 

La-Guay'ra— i/rw-^tr/'raA. 

La-Hogue'. 

La-hore'. 

La-Moille'— /r/A-wo//'. 

La-moo'— AiA-«/ 00'. 

La'or- Wo«. 

La Paz'. 

La-peer'. 

La Pla'ta— />/<iA'/«/A. 

LA'Porte'— /ap-or^'. 

La Pueb'la— 7>MW/7f/A. 

Lar'a-mie. 

La Salle'- ^iA-*a/'. 

Laj^'s A— ?rt Ay^aA . 

L au'en-bitrg — loir' en -hurg. 

t.AV-BASSE'—la-zan '. 



LE-r'cA—la-0(/kah. 
Le-vast'. 
Lew'is-ton. 
Let'den— /i'rfen. 

Ll-BE'RI-A. 

Lib'y-a— Z*ft'«-rtA. 
Licu'tbn-pels — lik'ten -ftU. 
Licn'TEN-eiTEiN— Uk'tenstine. 

LlEQE—letJ. 

Li'ma— Av'maA. 

Lim'burg. * 

Lm'ER-irK. 

hiv^A-Ri—lij/a-re. 

Lii''PE Det'hold— /(y?'/>«'A dethnolt. 

Lip'PE Scuaum'burg — showm'boorg. 

Li$»'bon. 

Ll««le— //7<». 

Ln'ER-POOL. 

Lla'no Eb-ta-ca'do— /yoA'no es-tah- 

kah'do. 
Lo-an'go. 
Lo'bos— /</fto<». 
Loc-H Lin'nhe— to* lin'ne. 
Lo-po'den. 
Loire— /(tTrtAr. 
Lom'bar-dy. 
Lon-don-deb'by. 

LOO-CHOO'. 

Lo-pat'ka. 

Lo'PEZ. 

Lo3 An'ge-les— Zo(3e nhti'Jeh-lez. 
Los PAS'TOft— tott" jtahs'toce. 
Lough Neagh— /oA na. 
hoc-i-^i-ADE'—ioo-e-ze-ahd'. 
"Lov-i-n- A's A— looe-ze-ah'nah. 

LOU'IS-VILLE. 

Yjoyf'KU^—lo'ei, 

Lu'bec. 

Luc*'cA. 

LuCK-NOW, 

Ix-v a't A— loo-pak'tah. 
Lux'em-burg. 

Lr-ZERN'. 

Lr-zoN'. 
Lynch'buro. 
Lynn— //n. 



Ju-an' Fer-nax'dez. 

Jr'niTH. 

Ji'm'na. 

M-^su'rRAV—yo<mg'froir. 

'lv-^i-A'r^—J(n*-jie-fih'ffih. 

Jr'RA. 

JUT'IJIND. 



[kah. 



Le-comp'ton. 
Leg'horn. 
Leh— /a. 
Le'uigh. 

LEirEs'TER— /^jZ/^T. ^ 

Lkin'ster - lin'nter. 

Lbj p'Hir --/!>/' WA', orlftp'ttik [I'.S.] 

Leith— /fr/A. 

Le'na— /a'»</;/, or le'nah LU.S.J 

Le-pan'to. 



M. 

'HiA<A<y—mah-kow'. 

Ma-cas'bar. 

M A-cii i'a s—ma'tfhl'aM. 

Mac-kbn'zie. 

Mack'i-naw. 

Ma'con. 

Mad-a-gap'cab. 

Mad-a-was'ka. 

JAA-nEi'RA—md-da'rah [S.A.] 

Ma-dras'. 

Ma'drb de Hi-o^'—mah'dra da de- 

Ma-drid', vr Mad^rid. [(fce'. 

Mae'lar— ;waYar. 

M A el'ht Rov—mdl'fttrum. 

Mag-da-le'na— wioy-rfrtA-/«'nrtA. 

Mag'de-burg. 

Ma-gel'lan, or Mao-el-lan'. 

Mag'e-roe— /;ja(7'«-ro. 

JtliAO-oio'RE—rnahd-jo'ra. 

Main — mane or mine. 

Mainz— f/ilw/zf, 

Ma-jor'ca. 

Mal-a-bar'. 

Ma-laj^ca. 

Mal'a-ga. 

Ma-ij^y'hia. or Ma-l.u's>ia, 

Mal'dive (-Ylrf.) 

Mal'in. 

M al'ta— w^ wl'fah. 

Ma-mar'o-neck. 

Ma-mo^re — mah-m&ra. 

Ma-naar'— wrtA-miAr'. 

Man'ciies-ter. 

Man-da 'LAY— wan -dah 'la. 

M A N'li EI M —vi ah n 'hime. 
tAA-si'i.A—rnah-ne^'lah. 
Man-i-tou'lin. 
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Man-cho(/ri-a. 

Man-za-na'rbs— man-;raA-naA'r«z. 
Mar-a-cay'bo— mar-oA-iU'do. 
Ma-ran-hao' — mah-rahn-jfownff^ 
Ma-ran-on— f7i(iA-raAn-yoM^ 

Ma-ri-et^ta. 
Ma-rit'za— fn«A-ri7'«aA. 
Mar'mo-ra. 
Ma-roc/co, or Mo-Boc'co. 

MAR-<2US^8Aa— 77MKr-JUl'«a^. 

3Iar-qubtt«'— »nar-*<r, 
Mar-seilles'— m<i r-ml^. 

MARtTA-BAN^ 

Mar-tin-iqub'— m<Tr-Wn-««/f. 

MaS-BA-CHU'8BTT8. 
Mas'SOU-AH— fTloA^MXHlA. 

Mat-a-oor'da. 

Mat-a-mc/ras. 

Ma-tan'zas. 

Mat-a-pam'. 

Mat'to Qros'so. 

Mavch-Chunk'— y7uiul;-cAtfnX/. 

Mau-wsb'. 

Mau'rb-pa8— mo're-iHiA. 

Mau-ri'ti-u8— ma w-rUh'e-iu. 

Maz-at-lan'ot mah-^at-ia/in^ 

Mk-a'co or Mi-A'Ko— m«-oA'Ao. 

Mbc/ca. 

Mbch'uk. 

Mbck'lxn-buro. 

Me-del-xjm'— ma -<l«;-^i0eA'. 

Me-di'na— w«-tf«'nflA or-di- [U.S.] 

>Iki>-i-ter-ra'ne-an. 

"VLEJ/BovfoiE—mei'burn. 

Hel'ville. 

Mem^phis. 

Mem-phre-xa'oog. 

Men'ai ^mm^. 

Mb-nam'— mo-naAm'. 

Men-do-ct'xo— m en-dose^ no. 

Men-do'ta. 

Men-om'o-kee. 

Mbq^ui-nez— m«il/tf-ff«3. 

Me-ri'da— ma-re'rfa/t. 

Mer'ri-mack. 

Mbr'bbt— -m^r'zv. 

Meb'thtr TnyviL. 

Mesh'ed. 

liliE-sn/LA—ma-teel^l/ah. 

lAEJJttB—mew8. 
Mex'i-co. 
Mez-bk'— m«z-a{n^ 

MX-AX'I. 

Mich'i-oan. 
Mich-i-pi-co'tbn. 
Mil'an. 

Mil'lbdge-viu.b. 
MiLUS Lacs— mi/ lak. 
Milt-sin'— -mi/^««*n'. 

MiL-VAU'KEE. 

Min'cio— mift'cAo. 
MiN-DA-NA'o— mi/i-cfe-naA'o. 
MiN'HO— «!«« 'yo. 

MlN-NE-AP'0-I.I.«». 

Min-nb-8o'ta. 

Mi-nor'ca. 

Mi-<jue-lon'— miit-^-toii'. 

Mm-A-Mi-cHi'— mtf-raA-m^-«A^. 

Mi-BiM'—me-reenf. 

Mm-ZA-POOR'. 

Mis-sis'quoi or Mis-sis'que. 

Mis-sis-bif'pi. 

MiS-BO-LON'OHI. 

Mis^ou'ri. 
Mity-lb'nb. 
Mo-bile'— »»o-^rf'. 
Mo'cHA— mo'JfcaA. 
Mod'e-na. 
Mol-da'vi-a. 
Mol'dau— mo/'do?r. 
Mo-luc'ca. 
MOM-BAs'— m«m-^»/t2^ 



Mom-pox'— «iom-/wA'. 

MON-CHO-BO'. 

MoN-ri'A— fnon/«'rt. 

Mon-oo'li-a. 

Mo-non-oa-he'la. 

mok-iu/vi-a. 

Mox-T a'n A — mon-<a A'lWiA. 

MON-TAUK'. 

Mont Blanc or mong Uong. 

Mont Ce-nis'— w/i-n«*'. 

Mon-te-nb'gro— mon-/<i-na'<7ro. 

MoN-TE-RBY'— ra. 

MoN-TE-vi'DE-o — nwn-ta-v^de-o. 

Mont-gom'e-ry. 

Mont-pe'li-er. 

Mon-tre- kL'—mon-tre-atol'. 

Moor-zoor'. 

Mo-ra'vi-a. 

Mo-re'a. 

Moa'oow. 

Mo-SBLLE'— mo-2e/'. 

Mo-zambiqub'— mo-2am-ft€e*'. 

MuL-HA-CEN'— moof- ok-tken'. 

Mu'nich— moo'n/ifc. 

Mun'ster. 

Mur'frees-bo>ro. 

Mus-cat'. 

Mus-catinb'. 

Mua-KB'ooN. 

Mus-KiN'ouM— mw^-Ai/iflr'^wm. 

N. 

Na-oa-sa'ki— waA-z/oA-MsA'A-^. 

Na-hakt'. 

Na-ma'qca— naA-«< ah'quah. 

Nan-king'. 

Nan-lino'. 

Nantes— n<M^». 

Nan-tuck'et. 

Nar-ra-oan'sett. 

Nash'u-a. 

Nashville. 

Nas'sac. 

Na-tal'— »aA-/aW'. 

Natch'ez. 

Nau'oa-tuck. 

Nau'pli-a. 

Nau-voo'. 

NAY-A-Ri'NO--nar-aA-r«'no. 

Ne-bras'ka. 

Nbob'es — netcti/iB, 

'SKDj'ED—wfi/'ed, or n^'a. 

Neg'ro-pont. 

NSR-BUiyDA. 

Neth'er-lands. 

Neccii-a-tel'— ni/»/i-aA-te/'. 

Nbusb— noo*. 

Nbu'sibd-ler— noi'««^rf-/«r. 

"SEfVA—n^vah. 

Ne-va'»a— no-raA'rfoA. 

Ne-vi-ansk'— »u7-'pe-aAn«Ar'. 

New'abk. 

New'bern. 

New'bu-by-port. 

Nbw-cas'tle. 

New DoTS^QOLA—dong^go-lah. 

New'focnd-lan d — n u'fun d-la nd. 

New Gra-na'da — grah-n ttU'dah. 

New Or'lb-ans. 

New Zba'land. 

Nga'mi— 'n-yoA'm*. 

Ni-ag'a-ra. 

Nic-A-RA'ouA— ni*-a-raA'j7«aA. 

Nic-o-bab'. 

NiEnw'YBLD— nyu'v«/^. 

NiE'MEN— fj^'m^w. 

Ni'ger— ni^'«r. 

Ni-o-bra'ba— »w-o-AraA'raA. 

Niph-om', or NiP^H'. 

NiP'iS-SINO. 

Nish'nii Nov'go-rod— ntaA'ne^. 
Nibh'nii Ta-ohilbk'— /aA-i/AifalK. 
North-amp'ton. 

NOR'WAY. 

NoR'wicii— (In Bngfland) nor'ridge, 
Notre Dame— n/Jfr dahin. 



Not'tino-iiam. 
No'vA Soo'tia. 
No'VA Zem'bla. 
Nov'go-rod. 
Nu'bi-A. 

Nue'ces— nj/7n'c*». 
Nt'E-vi'TAS— ntra-r«'/a«. 

NlT-Nl-YACK'— flOO-««-l'aAiL*'. 

Ny-an'za— ne-o/i w'roA . 

O. 

Oa'hu— M^nA'Aoo. 

O A-x a'ca— iwi A-AoA 'itoA . 

(Vbi— o'ftee. 

o-ce-an'i-ca. 

Ock'lo-ko'ny. 

Oc-MUL'GEE— oi-mw/'flrA^*. 

O-co'nee. 

ccra-coke. 

O'dbr. 

O-deb'ha. 

Oe'sel— 0'<fi. 

Oo'dens-bitro. 

O-gee'chbb — o-gJt^chife. 

O-HI'O. 

Cka. 

0-kee-cho'bse. 

0-ke-fe-no'ke. 

0-KH0T8K'— O-itOtol/. 

Ol'den-buro. 

0-LE-RON'— 0-to-nwfl^. 

Ol'mttz. 

(Xma-ha— o'ma-Aat^. 

Oman'. 

O-ne'ga. 

O-NEI'DA. 

On-ta'ri-o. 

Oo-ROO-Mi'An— oo-roo-m^yaA. 

O-pe-lou'sas. 

0-pOr'to. 

Ob'b-oon. 

O'rbn-buro. 

Or'ford. 

O-RI-NO'CO. 

0-ri-za'ba— o-r«-*aA'&aA. 

Ork'ney. 

Or'lb-ans. 

O-ro-pb's A— o-ro-/)a'«aA . 

Or-tb-oal'— or-/6H7<'A/'. 

O'SAOE. 

O-SA'KA— o-«aA'*aA. 

osii'kosh. 

Os-we'oo. 

0-TA va'lo— o-faA-roA'/o. 

0-TRANtO. 

Ot-sb'oo. 

OTt A-WA or ot'tah-wah. 

OusE— ooa. 

O-wob'so. 

0-zark'. 

P. 

Pai/u-a. 

Pa-du'cah. 

Pais'ley— pdi'//y. 

Pal- A- WAN'. 

Pai^em-bano'. 

Pa-ler'mo. 

Pal'rs-tine. 

Pal'mab. 

Pa'los— paA'/«». 

Pa-meer'. 

Pam'li-co. 

Pa mun'key. 

Pan-a-ma'. 

Pap'u-a— poA'/wo-a. 

Pa r a'— /xr A-raA'. 

Pa ra qv ay'— pah-rah-gtca'. 

Par-a-maic'i bo. 

Par a-na'— par-fiA-naA'. 

Pa-ra-nahi'ba— /wA-raA-waA 

Pa'ri-a. 

Pa'rib. 

Pab-na-hi'ba— n ah he'bah. 

Pa8-ca-oou'la. 

Pa8-8A'IC. 

PA8-SA maquod'dy. 



Pas'sa-ro. 

Pat-a-oo'ni-a. 

Pa-tapb'co. 

Pat'er-son. 

Pat'na. 

Pa'tos —judi'toce. 

Pa-tras'. 

Pa-tux'ent. 

Pa-vi'a— jwA-wtf'tfA. 

Paw-tuck'kt. 

Pe-chb-le'— yja-cA^**- Ue'. 

Pe-cos'— />rt koee'. 

Pe-dbe', 

Pe-ou'. 

Pb'i-PCS— ^rt'tf-|)00». 

Pe-kin'. 

Pe-lino'— ;>a-W/i^. 

Pen'a*— jEwn'yaA*. 

Pbnn-syi^-va'ni-a. 

Pb-nob'scot. 

Pen-ba-oo'la. 

Pe-o'ri-a. 

Pep'in— pO//w. 

Per-di'do— /w-rf*'do. 

Pe-re-kop'— pa-ra-jfcoj/. 

Per-nam-bu'co. 

Per-bep'o-ub. 

Pe-roube'— p«-rotw'. 

Pe-ru'. 

Pesth— p«<. 

Petch'o-ra. 

Pb'ters-bueo. 

Pe-tro-pau-loysk'. 

Phil-adel'pbi-a. 

PHIL'lP-PINE-;/J/'</>-J»/n. 

Pic'tou. 

Pied'mont— p«d'mow<. 

Pie'ter Mar'itz-buro. 

Pil-co-may'o— y»i/-i'o-mi'o. 

'Pi'sA—pe'zah. 

Pb-cat'a-qua. 

Pit'cairn. 

PlTTS'BLTia. 

Pla-cbn'ti-a. 

Platte— pZ«/. 

Pi^t'ten %KE,—plahVten sa. 

Pleis'se— pH'wA. 

Pi.tm'outh. 

Pol-y-ne'bi-a. 

Pom-e-ra'ni-a. 

PoM-PEi'i— jwm-jM'y^. 

Pon-di-cher'ry— jt)on-<f «-*/i er're. 

Pon'ta Dbl-ga'da. 

Pont-char-train'. 

Po-pa-yan'— /x>-paA-yaA«'. 

Po-po-cat'a-pktl. 

Po-ron'oos— po-ron'g'0(». 

Port au YiasucE^—port-o-pHnce', 

Port'land. 

Port Pray'a— pr»'aA. 

PoR'To Prin'ci-pe. 

Por'to Ri'co— por'/o re'ko. 

PoRTiVMOUTH. 
PORT'lT^flAL. 
Po'SEN— po'2»/J. 

Po-to'mac. 
Po-to'8I— ;»-^d'<5w. 

POTTS'VILLK. 
POUGH-KEBP'SIB— /W-Z'I/^'Wtf. 

Prague— 7)rd(ir. 



Pu'RUs— poo'roos. 
Pyr'b-nees. 

Quar-ne'ro— ywar-mfro. 

QUB-BEC'. 

Que-re-ta'ro— Jbf-ro-^/A'ro. 
Que-bal-te-nXn 'go. 
QinL-LO'TA— i«^Z-^teA. 

Qui-Li ma'ne— ik«4tf-maA'na. 

Quin'cey. 

Qui'To— *«'to. 

R. 

Ra-cine'— rohwen'. 
Ra-nhbr'— m-««f'. 
RaI^ioh— mw/fe. 

IUN-€IOOM^ 

Rap'id Anhx. 

RAP-PA-HANtJOCK. 

Rab'i-tan. 

Ras al Had'— raA« aM hahd\ 

RAT'18-BON. 

Ra-yen'na. 

READ'lNG~r«rf'rf^»<7. 

Rbg'gio— rjjrfyo. 

Reims— r00m2. 

Rens'be-laer. 

"RESBih-restU. 

Reubb'- fCOf. 

Re-vil'la-oi-oe'do— ro-r«ryaA-A«-A«' 

Rey'es— ro'^. [*'. 

Ri»-Ti-oou'cHE— reM-ia-i^w/iAa, 

Ri-DEAU'— re-cto*. 

Rie'ben Gb-bir'ge— tv'zfA ga-beer*ga, 

'Ri'QA—ree'gah. 

Ri-o-bam'ba. 

Ri'o DE LA Pla'ta— rtf'o da tah plah'- 

Ri'o Qran'db— ^"An'rff/. [tah. 

Rl'O JA-NEl'RO-;/a-ll««'n>. 

Ri'o Ne'oro. 

RO-A-NOKE'. 

Ro-chellb'— rcNiA*/'. 

Roch'eb-ter. 

Rock'a-way. 

Ro-main'. 

Ro-ma'ni-a. 

Ro-M a'no— ro-wi oA'wo. 

Rot'tbr-dam. 

Rou'bn— roo'an^. 

Rou-ma'ni-a. 

'Rv'QEK—r^ghen. 

JlvB*»i-A—rooeh*e-€di. 

S. 

Sa-bine'— «!-*««»'. 

SA'co—gftu/ko. 

Sac-ba-men'to. 

Sag-h A-u'BN— *aA-^aA-fe'ew. 

Sag'i-naw. 

Sag-ue-nay'— «ii^-a-»a'. 

Sa-ha'm A— .wA-AaA'wa.^ . 

Sa'hel— «aA'A«/. 

Sa-ha'ra— JtoA-AnA'rnA . 

SAi'GON--«'gro/?. 

St. Al'banb — awl'bans. 

St. An'tho-ny. 

St. Au-gu8-tine' {•teen'). 

St. Ber'nard. 

St. Croix— itro*. 

St. Gen-b-vieve'. 

St. He-le'na. 



Prai'rie du Cui'KH'—prtt're du shem\ St. Ja'oo— yoA'^. 

Prbb'bitrq. St. Law'rence. 

Pre-8id'i-o Del Nor'tb. St. La-ea'ri-o— toAwjaA're-o. 

pRo'vo. St. Lou'i8— /oo'i». 

pRus'si-A— 7>roo'«A«-aA. St. Lu-ci'a— &o^a.'i. 

PRL'TH— proo<. St. Ma'lo— moA'Zo. 

PfliLrO-RA'Ti— ««eZ-o-rCTA'^«. St. Mau'ricb. 

Pueb'la— pM>#67aA. St. Paul de Lo-an'do. 

he'-bah. PiTER'TO Ca-bbl'lo— pt/'tfr'^o kah-het'- St. Pi-erre'— wnz/^w-^i/r'. 

Pu-las'ki— **«. [yo. St. Roqub— roit^. 

"Pus-jAB^—pun-Jaht/. St. Vin'cent. 
Pu'no— pw/no. 
Pun'ta de A-re'na— poo»'toA da ah- 

ra'nah. 
Pun'ta de lob Re'yes— foc« ra'yes. 



^A-uJTK>—tah4ah*do. 
Sal-a-man'ca. 
Sa-lbr'no. 
Sa-li'na. 
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S kirTu/\o-~sahl-te«l*yo, 

8a-lu'da. 

SA-MA'NA^raA-maA'naft. 

SAM-AB-KANiy. 

Sa'muh. 

SA-xo-rnRA'Ki— M/t-mo-^A;YiA'it«. 

Sa'na— *aA'waA. 

San An-to^i-o. 

San BiJkR— M(/A4. 

San Di-E'oo— d^-{iVo. 

San Do-min'qo. 

San'du8-ky. 

SANiywicn. 

San Pran-cis'co. 

San'ga-xon. 

San Joa-^uin'— Att«A-Af<n'. 

San J0-8K'— Ao-«a'. 

San Jo-sEr^—ho-gqfg'. 

San JuAH—hwahn 

San Lou'18 Po-to'si. 

San Ma-ri'no— TOoA-r^/M). 

San Ma-thi'a8— fWoA-^c'dA*. 

San Sal-va-dor'. 

San'ta Baic'ba-ra. 

San'ta CRvz—krooz, 

Santa Ft— fa. 

Santa Fi: db Bo-oo-ta'. 

San'ta Har'tba. 

San'ta Mau'ra. 

San-tbk'. 

San-ti-a'60— «aAn-/c-a/t'i?io. 

Saonb— «0R4. 

Sar-a-go6'sa. 

Sah-a-to'qa. 

QA-HA-Toyf—sah-rah-toi/. 

Sab-din'i-a. 

Sa8-katch'a-wan. 

8AXj^QKR-TJXs~-^8au/ffher-(eez. 

Saut St. Mart— «» et. mary. 

Sa-van'nah. 

Scan-di-na'vi-a. 

8CU£LDT—Sk^. 

^iiE-KBc'TA-i>Yske'7ie(fta-de, 
ScaLKB^wiQ—ahles^tpiff. 

SCQO-HAR'IB. 

Scuoc/mo—8ko(/di€. 
Scuoc/m A*a IN— itAjoo'/w a-gin. 

SCHCTL'KILL— «*0£rf'M/. 

8imvE^BJN—«hwafr6en. 
SciNDE— «nd. 
Sci'o— #i'o, or she'o. 
Sci-o'to. 
scla-vo'ni-a. 
Scores'by. 
Scran'ton. 

Scu-ta'ri— «to»-<aA'rM. 
Sbat'tlb. 

Sb'oO— nWl'flW. 

Sbine— tdittf. 

Sen'e-ca. 

SEN'B-OAL--wn 't-gaipV, 

Sen-e-oam'bi-a. 

Sen-naar'— *c»-fl ar*. 

Sbr'vi-a. 

Sev-a8-to'pol, or sev-ag'to-pol 

Sbi/vas— «rf'raA«. 

Sev'ern. 

Se-vibr'. 

Sev'ille. 

Sey-chelle'— 4a-«Afl/'. 

8h a'mo— aAoA'mo. 

Shanghai'— «Aa«gr7ii'. 

Shan'non. 
fliiA'RY— «AaA'r«, 



Shas'ta. 

SH£-B0T'GA}(. 

Siien-an-dc/au. 

Shi ko'ku— <rA«-to'itcw. 

SHi-RAz'-n«rA«-/'aA5;'. 

Sbbeve'fobt. 

Si'AM or Si-am'. 

8i-bb'r[«a. 

SiC'l-LT. 

Sid'ra. 

Sx-br'ra d' Es-trel'la. 

8i-ER'RA DOS VER*TBN'TB8. 

Si-bb'ra Vj»-vi^-fLk'ci>—^.8peen 
Si-br'ra Lb-o'nb. 
Si-er'ra Ma'dbe— m«/t'tfra. 

Sl-lJG'81-A. 

SlM'COE. 

Sl-VO'DA. 

Si'nai— «<'na, or «■-fM^l'. 

Sin-oa-porb'. 

Si-out'— »w-oo^'. 

Si-oux'— #e-oo', or 900. 

Sir Da'ri-a— «f«r dah'rt-ah, 

Sir-i-kol'. 

Sit'ka. 

Skyb— *W. 

Sxyr'na. 

Snbb'h aet-ten —sna'het-Un. 

Snow'don. 

So-cor'ro. 

Soc/o-TRA— noifo-^roA. 

So-rA'LA— «>-/aA'^aA. 

Sol'way. 

So-xAu'Li— M-mazi^/tfe. 

80X'ER-8ET. 

SOX'ERS-'WORTII. 

SO-NO'RA. 

SOO-LOO'. 

SOON-GA'RI-A. 

^o-vai'K—to-fee'ah. 

8fyRAfTK—90-ra.h'tah. 

So-rbl'. 

Sou-dan'. 

Spa-la'tro— «paA-ta/t'^re>. 

Spar-tel'. 

8par-ti-ven'to. 

SpEY-n»pa. 

Spite-bkbo'en. 

Bplu'obn. 

Squil-la'cb— «ittP«/-toA'c/ia. 

Stap'fa. 

Stan'o-voi— *fa^'o-tw<. 

Stat'bn. 

Staun'ton— *<an'<o». 

Steppe— ?»/«/?. 

Steppe op Ish'ix. 

Steppe or Is-bet'— ««-««/'. 

Steppe op the Kib'ouis. 

Stet'tin. 

Stbu'ben-vclle. 

Stock'uolm. 

Stock'tOn. 

Sto'ning-ton. 

Stras'buro. 

Strbl'itz. 

Strom 'bo-li. 

Sua'kin— OTToA'iWn. 

Su-chac'— «»-cAoM?'. 

Su'cRE— «x/Arr«. 

Su'Ez, or eoo-ezf. 

SuiR— *M'c«r. 

Sl'-ma'tra— floa-maVV/YiA. 

SuM-BAW'A— wJom-Aaij'M^aY. 

Sun'da. 

Su-rat'— Kw-roAi' 



Sur-in-am'. 

SU8-QUE-HAN'NA. 

Sut'lbj. 

Bu-w a'k EK—aoo-tcah^nee. 

Hviu—weer. 

8wan'8ea. 

Switz'er-lano. 

STiyNBT. 

Syr'a-cubb. 
Syr'i a. 

T. 
Ta'bor. 

yaA'M>.TA-BREE7/. 

Tad-ou-sac'. 

Ta'gub. 

Ta-hi'ti— /a/i-Aw7«. 

Tah'le-qua. 

TaL-LA-HAS'8EB 
TALtLA-POO'SA. 

Tam-pi'co — taJim-pe^ko. 

TA-sA-KA-Ri-YcZ—tah-nak-nah-re-vo^. 

Tan-oan-yi'ka— /o/i-gran-^etf'A'aA. 

Tan-oibr'— /a/a-j«tf/"'. 

Ta'os— toA'occ. 

Ta-pa'jo8— ioA-pa/i'zAocif. 

Ta-ran'to. 

TA'Bi^TA—tah-ree'fah. 

Tar'ta-ry. 

Tas-ma'ni-a. 

Taun'ton— (toicw-, Eng., lahn- U S.) 

Tau'rus. 

Tchad— cAarf. 

Tchook'chee. 

Tchou-oa'chis— oAoo-z/oA'cA^. 

Te-hbh-an'— ^eA-Atfr-oAn'. 

Te-huan'te-pec— /rf-w?aAn'/a-;?«;. 

Ten'br-ippe. 

TEN-NB8-8EB'. 

Tbr-cb'i-ra— ^tfr-«a'tf-raA. 
Ter'mi-nos— /«/^iw^noc». 
Terre BAUTB—ter^reh-hOU 
Te-tons'— ^fl-ton^. 
Te-u-la'da— to-oo-toA'rfoA. 
Tbx'as. 

THAME8— /«!»«. 
TBE188—Uce. 

Thi-an' Shan— /«-aAn' shahn. 

Tl'BER. 

Tib'et. 

Thom'a8-ton. 

'1'hun- toon. 

Tl-EN-TSIN'— ^tf-^/i-fo^-^n'. 

Tibb'ra del FuE^QO—ficafgo. 

Tif'us. 

Ti'oRia. 

TlM-BUC-TOO'. 

Ti-MOR— <<-»n^. 
TiR'No-vA— tow'»o-»aA. 
Ti-ti-ca'ca— /<-/«-ifeaA'A:aA. 
T0-BOL8K'. 

T0-CAN-TIN8'— to-«in-<««i»'. 
To'Kio— to'ite-o. 
Tom-bio'bbb. 
ToN-QU in'— to«-it«n'. 
Toon-goos'ka. 

TO-PB'kA. 
TOR'NV-A. 

To-bom'to, 
Tor'bbs. 
Tob-td'oab. 
Toulon'. 

Tou-loubb'— too^AMff'. 
Tbax^-al-oab'. 
Tramb Cauca'sia. 
Trans Vaal—voA/. 



Tran-8tl-va'ni-a. 

Treb'i-zond. 

Tri-e8tb'— /r6-«l'. 

Trin-i-dad'. 

TRn^o-Li—trii/oiee. 

Tris-tan' d^A-cun'ua— ^r^-<aAn'daA 

koon'ytih. 
Thomd^heim. 

TRONiyHJEM— <fY)l7d'^0m. 

TRU-xxL^uo—troo-heel^yo. 
Td-bac'. 

Tuo'soN— tooifwn. 
Tu-cu-man'— too it9o mahnf. 

TU'LA. 

Tu-la'rb. 

TuN'DBA— tooft'rfroA. 

Tuno-tihg'— toon^-ZwiV'. 

Tun-ou-ra'oua— ton^-fl»o-raA'<7iffaA. 

Tu'nib. 

Tu-puk-oa'to— too-pon^-goA'to. 

Tu'iiiH. 

Tub-kes-tam'. 

TUB'KBY. 

Tus-ca-i/m/ba. 

TUS'CA-NT. 

Tynb— /iw. 
Tyr'ol— Mr'roi. 

U. 

U-cay-a'u— oo-jy-oA'^. 

V-nfn—oO'Je'Je. 

UiM—Mm. 

Uls'tbr. 

U-mak'— oo-moAJb'. 

Um-ba'goo. 

U'mb-a— <N/m«-aA. 

Un-oa'va— ttnflf-^aA'uaA. 

U-per'na-vik— oo^jsr'wiA-iytt. 

LVbal. 

Up'sa Nor'— ^k»p'*aA nor'. 

U'ral. 

U-ru-guay'— ii-fYW-flrwal 

U'tah. 

U'TI-CA. 
UtRBCHT. 

V. 

y AL'vAi— val'di. 

Va-len'ci-a. 

Val-la-do-lid'— «rf-yaA-<to-/<!«if'. 

VAL-PA-BAi'eo— rflfp«A-ri'*o. 

Van-cou'ver. 

Van DiE'MAs—dee'men. 

Var'na— rar'/mA. 

Vbn-bz-ub'la— ven-e-noe'/aA. 

Vbn'icb. 

Vbr-a Cruz'— wr-aA-*roo»'. 

Vbbde— wrd. 

Ver-genne8'. 

Ver-me'jo— i?«r-ina'Ao. 

Ver-mil'ion. 

Ver-mont'. 

Ve-ro'na. 

Vxr-saxllbb'. 

Vb-au'vi-ub. 

Ve-vay'. 

Vicks'buro. 

ViC-TO'RI-A NT-AK'iA. 
Vl-BN'NA. 

Vil'la Ri'ca— wrf'ya ree'kah. 

V1N-CBNNE8'. 

Vin'cent. 

Vini/hya- Hwd'yoA. 

ViR-GIN'l-A. 
Via'TU-LA, 

Vol'oa. 

y06OES-H»eA. 



w. 

Wa'bash— woM^AatfA. 

Wa'day— MTOA'di. 

Wah-satch'. 

Wai'oatch — vfi'gahteh. 

Wal-la'chi-a. 

Wal'la Wal'la. 

Wal-loob-took'. 

Wal'sino-ham. 

Wa'ra— woA'niA. 

War'saw. 

WA8H-i-TA'-^«xwA-e-to«o'. 

WA8H*rB-NAW. 

Watct'hish— tfat(7<cA'««A. 
Wei'mar— ^'imir. 
Wel'land. 

WBN'IrBR. 

Wb'bbb. 

Wbt'tbb. 

We-tump'ka. 

What'com. 

Wie-licz'ka— we-UtoA'AxiA. 

Wie8-ba'den— Mrf«-ftaA'd«». 

Wil-la'mbtte— tri/-/aA'fnrt. 

Wil'ming-ton. 

Wil'na. 

Win'chb8-teb. 

Win'dbr-mbrb. 

WiNiyeoR. 

Win-ne-ba'go. 

Wm'Hi-PBO. 

WiN'HB-Pi-oooB —win'tie-pe-goc*. 

Wm-KE'Ti-eEOQ'EE—win'tu-pe-toefM. 

WiN'YAH. 

WiS-CON'BIN. 

Wrr'TEN-BBRO. 

WORCBS'TBR-^«700«'t«r. 

WUR'TEM-BBRO. 

Wt-an-dottb — dot. 
Wy-o'ming. 

X. 

Xe-res'— Aa-r«^A'. 

Y. 

Ya-blo-noi'— yoA-Wo-no*'. 

YAiykiN. 

Ya-kootsk'— yoA-fewfeJl''. 

Yahq-tbe-ki-ano'— yaA«^-te«-A'tf- 

Yank'ton. [oAn^. 

Yab-kand'. 

Ya-eoo'— yaA-«oo'. 

Ybd'o— ycrf'rfo. 

Ybl'low-btokb. 

Yen-b-ka'lb— y«n-«-liaA'to. 

Yen i-bb'i— y«»-<^«i'«. 

Ybn-i-bbibk'— yeyi-«^Miy«Jf. 

Yp<i-lan'ti. 

Yo-ko-ha'ma— AoA'-wkiA. 

Yu-ca-tan'— yoo-JtoA-teAn'. 

Y-VBB-DUN'— «-fW-d«ll'. 

Z. 

Za-€A-te'cas— «aA-ciaA-^a'cat. 
ZA'cRoe— ^oA'croA. 
ZAiKE—edre. 
Zam-be'8b— eoAm-^'M. 
Zanes'Ville. 

Zan-gub-bar'— «««5'-^A<r-i5r'. 
Zan'tb— soAn'to. 
Zan-zi-bab'— 2an-M-6ar'. 
Za'ri-a— eoA'fV-a. 
Zba'land. 
Zu'lu— aoo'too. 
Zu'rich— aw/rf*. 
Zuy'dbr ZEX—zt^der tee. 
Eub'rah. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

TABLE I. 

ESTIMATED DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH. 

Polar diameter 7,S9917 mile*. 

Equatorial diameter 7,1W5(j6 '* 

Equatorial circumfen'ncc 44,«99i4 " 

Suporficlal area llKi,SGl,755 square miles. 

TABLE II. 

miMBER OF GEOGRAPHICAL MILES IX A DEGREE 
OF LONGITUDE UNDER EA(^H PARALLEL OF LATI- 
TUDE, ON THE SUPI^OSITION THAT THE POLAR 
COMPRESSION OF THE EARTH IS l_. 

704 



TABLE L 

Ar^AS OF THE orE.\NS. WITH THEIR ADJACENT 
SEAS, IN EN(}L1SH StiUARE MILES. 

Pacfflc Ocpau (l5.G;3r),(XX) square milt^j*. 

Atlantic "' ^ 34.7mimkk) " 

Indian " 3(i..V,M),(HK) " " 

Arctic " G.iWMKK) " " 

Antorrtic" 4,UMM»<K) *' 

Total of the Ocean and its^ bnuiche:*. . 1 12,r»T0.();nj *' " 

TABLE IL 

AREAS OF THE CONTINENTS. ETC., IN ENGLISH 

S(^UARK MILES. 

Eastern Continent 33,lff7,9ffl) square miU*!«. 

WVhtcm '* 15,885,795 

Australia 2,\m,'i32 '' 

TABLE TIL 

HEIGHTS OF PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS. 

NOUTH AMERICA, 

RockY Mt.-., between 7fP N. Int. and LcwIh and Clark's 
P»i>s (4r^ H(K N. lat.). :{.(H«) to 1(».(KK) A-ct ; iVoni the 
latter to Si.iith Pa-* t li- N. l:ir.>, HMMIO to 14.()0(»: 
tluMice to El Paso (about '.YZ'^ N. ]at.>, 15,(XK» to 7,000. 

Fr.-J 

Mt. Brown 15,(i!*() 

Mt. HookrT 15.700 

FivmontV Peak i:i.570 

Loiiirs P«'Hk 1 -ij^H) 

Pikf's Peak U.."i<KI 

Spanish Peak>* 11 ,j>iX) 
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Mountain Peaks in the ftoulhom pan of Mexico : I'm'*- 

PoiK)catapetl (V.,* hi«;het>t peak in N. America) — 17,88-4 

Istaccihuatl 15.7(G 

Orizaba (V) 17,:J73 

Peaks on the Plateau of Central America: 

Vok-iino of ALma 18,578 

Caria^o 11,180 

Northwest Coant liange : 

Mt. Ilhcman^V.) 12.066 

Mt. St. EliaH 16,756 

Mt. Fair^-ejither 14,708 

Cai*cadc liani^e : 

Mt. St. Helens about 12.000 

Mt. Sha(»ta 14.aK) 

Sierra Nevada probably from 10,000 to 12,000 

KoTK — The hflirhta, »:iTcn Iwlow, of tli* )ii(iH-(iaI pmkt n( t)i« 
AppitUcht.iti M'lUiiUIn HyMtcin, art) av-cunlliis lu Hip bftioiuetilc 
iiienkurrnifUlii of PiuL Uuyul. 

White Mtp. (averap^e of eight hlghent pcahi*) 5,601 

Mt. Washington 6.2^« 

Mt. AdaniH 5,7«)4 

Mt. Jeflerson 5,714 

Green MtH. : 

MauHfleld Mt. (the Chin) 4,430 

Killin4,ncm Peak 4,221 

Adirondac Mts. (average of ten highest peakn) ? 4.975 

Mt. Marcv or Tchawu8 5.;n9 

CatHkill Mts.'(avera^'e) ? 3,000 

Allcffhany Mi(«. : average of Blue Ridgf in Pa.. 1,1(M) 
feet;'in Md. and Va.. near Harpers Ferry. 1.800: of 
highest peaks in central Va., 4,0(X): of the entire 
ridge in N. (\, 3,2(K): in Ga., 1,800; Allci;hanie» 
pmper, near hit. 37 ^o. 2,650; near lat. WP, for a 
distance of 150 mllei*, 5,000; at their tenninus iu 
Ala., 1,200. 

Peaks of Otter (the highest) 3.993 

White Top (southern border of Va.) 5.5:«) 

Black Mts. (average of eight hli:hestj)ettks) 6,610 

Black Dome, or Mitcbell's High Peak, or Clingniaii'8 

Peak 6,707 

Balsam Cone 6,671 

Smoky or Uiiaka Mts. (liigh«'st ranjre of 4 he Appalachian 
System), averaire about 6.300 ? fet-t. 



Smoky Dome or CIinginan*s Mt. 

Mt. (luyot 

Mt. Leconte (central peak) 

Mt. Buckh'v 



e.frfiO 
6.6:^3 
6.612 
6.5i»9 



ISLANDS OF AMERICA. 

Sierra Mae-tni (Cuba. West Indies) 6..">(K) 

Blue Mis, (.Jamaica, West Indies) 6,T3t) 

CibaoMtf*. (Havti, " ) 7.200 

Sierra de Langiiilla (Porto Rico, Wt»st Indies) 3,678 



SOFTII AMERICA. 

Silla de <^araca.«» (Tene>:uela) 

Horqueta ( New (iranada) 

Andes Mts., or Conlillera de los Andes: between 50° N. 

la<. and 2° S. lat.. averagi' from 11.000 to 12.<KK» feet ; 

between 15^ and V.P S. Int., about 15,000 ;• southward 

of 420 S. lat.. about 3.0iX). 

Tolima (\'. ) ( New (Jreuada) 

Cyambe ( E(-uador) 

Ant isana *' .* 

Pinchincha (V.) lEcuador; 

Cotopnxi (V.) *• 

Chimborozo " 

Chuquibamba (Pem) 

Arequtpa i V. ) "' 

Nevada de Sonita (Bolh iu.i . . . ! 

Illimani " 

Sahuina (V.) (Bolivia and Peru) 

Gualaticri (V.) 

Poto^i (Molivia) 

AconraiTiiu (Chili and Arg»*ntln«' Republic) 

Tupunirato " *' " *' 

Villa Rica (V.) " '' " 

Parime Mts. (Vcnczur'la. (*uiana, and Braxil), avenigi' 

from 4.000 10 5,000 feet: 

Maravaca (\'enezuela) 

Mts. of Brazil: 

Itand>c (Serra Espinhaco) 



8.fKW 
19,184 



18..^20 
19.5;M 
19,370 



18..S75 
21.124 
21.000 
18.:n3 
21.250 
21.181 
•22.T)0 
21.1HH) 
16.1.V) 
22.422 
21.113 
li;.()(M) 



10.500 



;>. «.x) 



ErilOPE. 

Scan<linavian Mts. (Norway and Sweden^ : 

Sufc-liartcn '. 8,120 

Vosi:<-s Mt-. (Knnn('). a\('niuo from 2,0<K) To :i<)00 feet. 

C«'veni)cs Mts. (Frame), avcraLrc from 2.(HH) to 3,(M).) A-ct. 

Mt. d'Or, •• bigliest. peak O.lOtJ 



I 



• rt-akii itiniked limn (V.^ aif \ol<airio«*i 



Pjreneei* Mto. (France and Spain), avera^ from 7,000 to 

9.000 feet. r»x 

Pic Nethou or Maladetta 11,1'.^ 

Mt, Perdu 1".".»1 

Cantabrian Mt8. (Spain), average from 4,000 to 6,000 fef t. 

Pena de Penaranda lo.'.f.^ 

Iberian Ml?. : 

Sierra de Oca :..4'<» 

CuHtilian Mxn. (Spain and Portugal), average from 4.(XlO 

to 5,000 feet. 

Sierra de Grt»dos (Spain) l< .V! 

Serra d'Estrella (Portu^'al) 'Jj^i 

Mts. of Toledo (Spain), average from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 

Sierra de Guadaloupc 5,: r. 

Sierra Morcna (SfMiin) 4^*. 

Sierra Nevada (Spain),average from 6,000 to 9,000 feet. 

Mulhacen ll.»C>^ 

Harz Mts. (Hanover) : 

Brocken S.'S* 

Schwarz Wald (Baden), average ft^om 2,000 to 3»000 fwt. 
Jura Mts. (France and Switzerland), avera^ from3,0i.lU 

to 4,000 feet. 

Reculet o.'C* 

The Alps (France. Italy, Switzerland, and Austria.i, 

western part, averagti fh)m 8,000 to 9,000 feet. 

Mont Olan 13.lai 

Mont Cenia 1 M.">T 

Mont Blanc 15.T»<*' 

Great St. Bernard U.f»^. 

M(mte Rosa l.'»-J", 

JangfVau 13.71^ 

Finster-aar-Hom 14.li» 

Mt. St. Gothard !"». jio 

(Jro.-»s Glockner 12, . .<j 

Apennines (Italy), average fh)m 8,000 to 5,000 feet, 

Monte (.'omo or Unui Sasso 10.i:>4 

Vesuvius (V.) :v.HT 

Erz Gebirge (Saxony and Bohemia), average fh>m 2,000 

to 3,000 feet. 
Rie»en (iebirge (Silesia and Bohemia), average fri»m 

3.000 to 4.000 feet. 
Bohnier Wald (Bohemia and Bavaria), average from 

3,(K)0 to 4.000 feet. 
Cari>athian Mts. (northern and eaftem portions), averain'* 

fW)m 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Lomnitz Peak (group of Mt. Tatra) 8.T7» 

Dinaric Alps (Turkey), average from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, 

Mt. Kom l»..'iT5 

Balkan Mts. (Turkey), average fhim 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 

Orbelua . .' I».«««n 

Mt. Pindus Chain (Turkey and Greece), average 5,000 to 

6,000 feet. 

Olympus (modem name, LachaJ 9.t:'4 

I'aVnassus (mod(»m name, Liaknnra). ^J|»"»'* 

Caucasus Mts. (Caucasia and Georgia), average firom 

8.(K)0 to 10,000 feet. 

Elbnrz l**.4'.c'. 

Und Mts. (between Europe and Asia), average from 2.(XI0 

to 2.5<K) feet. 

Obdorsk 5.1 1> 

ISLANPS OF EUROPE, ETC. 

Hekia (V.) (Iceland) 5.«H'J 

Omcfa ilokuU " 6. 4*6* 

Mts. of Kerry (Ireland) : 

Wicklow Mts. (Ireland) : 

Lugnaouilla .l."Cy 

Northc'ni itigblands (Scotland) : 

Ben Wy vib 3.7!J> 

111 I 1 J\ \.\.KjW ■«•• ••■* •••• ••••>••••> ••■• •••• ••*■ ••■• «« 4a?«' ^4 

(Jnunpian Hills (Scotland): 

Mr* 11 a'llL'llUl ■•■•••••••••■•■••«■••■■■••>■■•••>••*•• *Vs*'* 

Am\ 11 4^ ' tI?*..b* ..*••. •.••■••■■•«••••••••>**»•■ .«■. *« *v»*^* 

The Lowthei> (Scotland) 3,'.'«i 

( Ikn iot 1 1 ills 0>«'t ween England and Scotland) 2,uV 

Crosslell (Pennine Chain, England) i.**': 

Scawlell (Cumbrian Mts., England) ;i.l'#i 

Siiowdon (Wales) 3..'T: 

Plyriliinmon •* :J.4'S 

(iran Pico (Azores or Western Is.) 7.*«J '. 

M«>nt«' Rotonrlo (Corsica) «».•»?* 

(Jenanrentii (Sardinia) 5.-»T»' 

.Mt. Ktna i\ .) (Sicily) lii.>74 

Mt. Ida i.inoderu name, Psilorati, I. of Caudia) 7.»}74 

ASIA. 

Kanitchatka Mt^;.. avenige fmm 10,000 to 15.000 feoL 
Altai Mis. (Sibrria. Mongolia, and Hi), average fmm 

r).(KK) to 7.(J<H) leet. 

Hielurha ll,(.»63 
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Thlan Shan (northern part of Chinepo Empire), average 

fW>in 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 
Kuen Lun (Tibet, III, and China proper), average from 

16,000 to 18,(KK) feet. 
Himalaya Mt8. (Ladak, Ti))et, and Illndostan), average 

fh)m 15.(K)0 to 18,000 feel . Ko..« . 

Clmmalari 23,9*) 

Kunchin&incia 28,170 

Kven>8t (higQePt known |)eak on the j;lobe) !«»,002 

CJoneainthah SM,740 

Dhawalagiri 28,080 

Bolor MtH. (Ili and Tarkeetan), highc«t peaks average 

ttoin 15,000 to 20,00t' fe»»t. 
f lindcM) Koo8h Mta. (TnrkeBtan and Afghanistan) : 

Hindoo KooPh Peak 20,230 

Suk>iman Mts. (Afghanistan and HindoBtao) : 

S u le i man Peak 1 2, 1 50 

Elbrooz Mt8. (Pernia) : • 

Demavend, height lately ascertained 21,500 

ZacroA Mtis. (Persia and Turkey), average lh)ni 6,000 to 

9,000 feet. 
TauniH Mts. (Turkey), average from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

Ararat 17,328 

Argivua (modem name, Aijit^h-dagh) 12.869 

( )lynipus ( " '* Chehii«h-dagh) 9,000 

Mt. Lelmnon Omhi (north of Palestine), average fh)m 

6,000 to 7,000 feet. 

liermon (modem name, Jebel-eHh-Shcikh) 10,000 

Mts. of Sinai (Arabia), hlirhest peak U.300 

VindhyaMt8. (Hindoftau), average fmm 2,500 to 8,000 ft. 
(ihiutA Mts. (HindoBtan). eastern cham. greatest height 

3,000 feel ; western chain, average firom 3,000 to 4,500. 

28LAXDS OF ASIA. 

Kin! Balii (Borneo) 18,698 

r^iamat ( \ .) ^rjava) .•...••...•.••..•••.••..••>«••• ii ,*xai 

ludrapnra (V.) (Sumatra) 12.500 

Ophir (modern name, I^caman, in Sumatra) 9,603 

Pedrotallagalla (Ceylon) 8,326 

AFRICA. 

Atla* Mts. (Barbarv), average from 3,003 to Um feet. 

Milt**in 11,400 

E^rvptian and Nubian Mountains, average from 3,000 to 

4,(K)0 feet. 
Abvf.«»inian Mts. : 

Abba Yaret 15,200 

Mt^. of the Moon (Zanguebar) : 

Mt. Kenia (V.), supposed 20,000 

KlliiTWAJaro, *' 20,000 

Snow Mts. (South Africa) : 

Spitz Kop 10,240 

Table Mt 3.5H2 

Cameroon Mte. (Guinea), highest peak fh)m 9,000 to 10,000 

Mti«. of Kong (Soudan and Guinea), average from 3,000 

to 4,000 feet. 
Mts. of Central Africa : 

Mt. Dogem 4,600 

ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 

Peak of Tenerife (V.), (Canary Is.) 12.182 

Foiro (Cape Verde Is.) 9,157 

Santiaifo '' 7.400 

(Marencf Peak (Fernando Po) 10,655 

Ankarutra Mts. (Madagascar), average fh>m 8,000 to 

10,(K)0 feet. 
Piton de Neiges (Bourbon) 10,335 

ACSTRALASIA, POLYNESIA, ETC. 

Warraj'oni? Mts, or Australian Alps (New South Wales 
and Victoria), average 2,500 feet. 

Mt. Wellington 6,510 

Omeo 8,700 

Mt. William 4.000 

Mt. Bryan (South Australia) 4,500 

Mr. Brown " 3,000 

Gawlcr Itange " averagre 2.0(X) 

Darling Range (West Australia), averasje 2,.'M) 

Mts. of Tasmania, principal chain, average 3,7.'iO 

Mt. Humboldt 5,520 

Mt-*. of North Is. (New Zealand) : 

Mt. Edgecombe (V.) .about 10.000 

Esrmont(V.) 8,8:« 

Mts. of South Ib. (New Zca^md) : : 

Kaikora 9,900 

Opnrt'one (Tahiti. Society Is.) 8.(K)0 

Maima Kea (V.) (Hawaii,' Sandwich Is.) 18,587 

Maiina Ix>a " " " 13.175 

Mt. Erebus " (South Victoria Land) 12,400 

TABLE IV. 

HEIGHTS OF SOME OF TEIE PRINCIPAL PLATE.U'S. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Great Westem Plateau, central and southern portions, 

average from 4,000 to 5,(K)0 

Plateau of Anahuac or Mexico, average 7.r>(X) 

Guatemala, '^ 5,000 

Plateau of the Alleghauios, greatest height a Utile more 

than 2,000 

HOCTII AMERICA. 

Plateau of the Andes, between ran«j:es of the Andes, 

from Caribl)ean Sea to lat. 25^ S.," average 10,(X10 

Table-land of Bogota, averair*- ffom 8,000 to 10,000 

Onito, '• ' 9.()(K) 

" rasoo, " 14.(K)0 

Cnzco, " 11,;W0 

" Bolivia or Desaguaden>, avem;,'i! 12,fKX) 

Table-land of Brazil, average 3,200 



Sninish Plateau, average 
Plateau of Bavaria, avera 



EUROPE. 



ii 



2 3(X) 
cragc from 1,700 to sloOO 

ARIA. 

Plateau of Asia Minor or Anatolia, average 3,280 

" Arabia, central iHirtions, '• h,000 

Iran or Persia ftx)m 2,500 to 3,500 

Tibet : highest part near the Himalayas, ftvm 
15,000 to 16,000 feet ; average 11,600 

AFRICA. 

Desert of Sahara, frt)m a little below the level of the sea to 4,000 
Table-land of Abyssinia, average fh>m 8,000 to 9,000 

TABLE V. 

Aiy?:AS OF REMARKABLE LAKES, WITH THEIR ELE- 
VATION ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Are* 
SUuctkiP. Ill KuKlitth 

Rq.Tiilli*ii. 

f Brit. America and U. 8. 32,000. 

" iM,400. 

" " 20.400. 

360. 

9,600. 

" 6.300. 



Lakiw. 

Sui)erior . . 
Michigan.. 
Huron.... Great 
St. Clair .. r Lakes. 

Erie 

Ontario .. 

Great Salt.. ..Itah, U. S 2,600. 



Itnii. 
Fi-el. 

630 

600 

600 

570 

665 

2»1 

4.200 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Titacaca Peru and Bolivia ... . 2,?i85... 12,847 

Aullagas (salt) Bolivia 2,000 *.. 12,257 



EUROPE. 

Onega Russia 

Ladoga. 



Wener Sweden . . . 

Geneva or Lcman Switzerland 



3,280. 

6,330. 

2,K^. 

240. 



144 
1,230 



A8L\. 

Baikal Siberia 

Sir-i-Kol (highest in world) Turkestan 

Aral Si»a (salt lake) " 

Caspian Sea (salt lake) .... Russia. Persia, etc. .160,000 ... *82 

Van Armenia 2,000?.. 5,467 

Dead Sea or L. of Lot (salt). Palestine 340 ?. .*l,3ia 



14,800... 1,420 

— ...15,6;« 

28,300... 36 



AFRICA. 

Tchad Soudan 19,000 ?. . 

Tzana or Dembea Abyssinia 1,400... 

V ictoria Nyanca Partially E.xp'd Int. . — . . . 



Ngami 



*I 



850 
6.270 
3.750 
2,825 



TABLE VL 



LEN(}THS OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS, 
AND AREAS OF THEIR BASINS, IN GEOGRAPHICAL 
MILES. 

NORTH AMERICA. 



Riven. 

Mackenzie 

Churchill 

Saskatchawan 

Albany 

Gi-eat Lakes A St. I.awronce 

Mississiptii-Missouri 

Rio Granac 

(•olorado 

Columbia 



Dl r«ct DIs t . I ncr«ase i *t 
Len;;th. rioiiiSourr« LciikUi, by 



2,120 . 

aisy, 

1,6<M.. 

660.. 
1,800 . 
3,560.. 
1,840*. 

800?, 
1,360.. 



to 



Mtrllth. 

9&4. 

668?. 

9W.. 

aso.. 

860.. 
1,412., 
1.220., 

512.. 

576.. 



WllKlillgf. 

1,156.. 
180.. 
710.. 
180.. 

2,148.. 
620.. 
288.. 

781.. 



An» of 

441,600 
73.630 
360,000 
62,800 
2J)7,600 
982,400 
180,000 
170,000 
191,400 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Magilalena 828... 660.. 

Orinoco I,a52?. . 868?. 

Essequibo 420... IfiO... 

Amazon 3,080... 1,.548 . 

Tocantins 1,120... 990.. 

Pamahiba 744... 660.. 

San Francisco 1.400 .. 872... 

La Plata 1,920... 1,028 . 



268 . 

70.. 
1.5<i2. 
130 
IM. 
52." 



72,000 
252,000 

61,660 

1,512^000 

284.480 

115,200 

187,200 



8U2.. 886,400 



Petchora 

Mizen 

Dwina 

Neva 

Dvinaor Dwina. 

Niemen 

Vistula 

Oder 

Elbe 

Rhine 

Seine 

Loire 

Garonne 

Doun.> 

Tagus 

Gnadiana 

ut)ro 

Rhone 

Po 



Danube . , 
Dniester. 
Dnieper 



EUROPE. 

. 600... 

• • • ■ 

. 8(V4... 
. 440*.. 
.. 5»iO... 
. 460... 
. 520... 
. 480... 
. 081 .. 

600... 
. :i40... 
. 520... 
. 320... 
. 410 .. 

4H)... 
. 420... 
. 420... 
. 5lK).,. 
. 3.52 . . . 
. I.IIW .. 
. 410... 
. 1,(N)... 



863.. 

380.'. 
315?. 
280.. 
240. . 
280.. 
280.. 

a44.. 

3(50.. 
220. 

;«().. 

200.. 
260.. 
3«50 . 
240.. 

aw. . 

248.. 
232.. 

880.. 

:*i0.. 



4iM".'. 
125.. 
2^^0.. 

iMO.. 
200.. 
.S^IO.. 
2«J.. 
120.. 
2(K).. 
120.. 
IM).. 
120.. 
ISO.. 
l.Vi.. 
312 . 
120.. 
610.. 
SI) . 
5.32 . 



48.R0O 
30,580? 

106.400 
67,200? 
33,440 
.'K,180 
5(k(^ 
39.040 
4i;860 
65,280 
22,620 
3:i,iM0 
24,450 
29.230 
21,760 
19.300 
25.1(N) 
28,160 
29.950 

234,080 
2J1(M0 

169,680 



Riven. 



AT»*at 
B«uiiii . 



Don .. 

Volga 

Ural.. 



Dir^rt DUl. Iiiri-cMi* nf 

Laiifth. fioni 8(>qic«. Leiigtii, ly 

tu Mouth. Wludliig*. 

960... 408.... .'sVJ.. 168.490 
2,400... 960... 1,440.. 397,460 
1,800... 050?... 1,250.. 83,200 



Obi 

Yenisei 

Olenek 

Indigirica 

Kolima 

Amoor 

Hoang Ho 

Yang-tse-Kiang 

Cambodia 

Menam 

Saluen 

Irrawaddy 

Ganges, including the Basin 
of the Bralunapootra .... 

\JvlU>tt« ^ij «••• •««« •«•■«•«*• 

Ristnali 

Indus 

Euphrates 

Amoo or Jihon 

Sir Daria or Sihon 

Tarim, with Ba^in of Lop L. 



ASIA. 

2,820. . . 
4»,nUU. . . 
1,000... 
2,400... 

•A^^ * • ■ 

Hull* • • 
2.380... 
2,280 .. 
2,880... 
1.500?.. 

940?.. 
1,500?.. 
2,200. . . 

1.680... 

748... 

688 .. 
1,900?.. 
1,492 .. 
l,-i.OO... 
1.208?.. 
1,080... 



1,276.... 
1,228.... 

two.... 

1,2H0.... 

560?... 

440... 
I,«l)li. ... 
1,150... 

• • • • 

020?... 

MOO...'. 

824.... 

440.... 

j^M,l« > • • 

600.... 
816. . .. 
(JOO.... 
622.. . 



1,(H1.. 
1,.5T2.. 

400.. 
1,120.. 

a48.. 

S60.. 
I.IW.. 
1,160.. 
1,312.. 

380!'. 

1,100.*.* 

856.. 
360.. 
228.. 
1.060.. 
892.. 
584 . 
<i08 . 



924,800 
781,.'530 

76.800 
694.400 

80,400? 
107.200 
682,880 
.'337.400 
547,800 

216,000 

831,200? 

482,480 
92.800 
81,600 
812,000 
1)6,680 
193.600 
237,920 
177,120 



AFRICA. 

Dhect DiaUnce Incieaw nf 

Length. from Source. LeiiRlh, by 

(u Muutii. WUiiliuKa. 

Nile 8,100? 2,070? 1,080 

Zambeze 1,;»0? 910? 470 

Gariep or Orange 990 690 800 

ZaireorCongo 1,040?.... 570? 470 

Niger or Quorra 2,160? 950? 1,210 

Senegal 780? 480? 300 

Gambia 670 350 220 



AUSTRALIA. 

Murray 1,100.. 

Swan 220.. 



770. 
160. 



a30 
60 



iUti«or 

Pop. to a 
M). miJe. 

615 

4627 

8-87 

989 



CIVIL GEOGRAPHY. 
AREAS, POPULATIONS, ETC. 



TABLE I. 
AMERICA. 

Arcn In 
DlfUioQS. Engl Ufa ropuUtlon. 

M). mile4. 

North America 8,847,662.. 64,666,936.. 

West Indies 91,596.. 4,816,718.. 

South America 6,954,098. . 26,913,631 . . 

»- . I. I 

Total 15,893,»15.. 85,797,185 . 

TABLE IL 
NORTH AMERICA, IN DETAIL. 

Ar«A In 
Dlrlsiou. ^ EiigUth Populilion.- 

■q. tiilUi. 

Greenland 759,814.. 10,300.. 

Dominion of Canada 8,513,325. 3,686,696. 

Newfoundland 40,':00 . 161,386 . . 

St. Pierre and MiqneUm Is.... 81.. 4,984. 

Bermuda Islands 41.. 15,309.. 

United States 8,608,884.. 38,925,598.. 

Mexico 741,8.So.. 9,2:6,079.. 

Central America ... 188,472.. 2,486,684.. 

Total 8,847,652.. 54,566,936.. 



lUtlo of 

Pop. to ft 
•q. iuil«. 

•01 

1-04 

401 

61*53 

873-99 

10-79 

12-51 

1319 

6-17 



Ik-low tlir lu-ciii. 



TABLE in. 
DOMINION OP CANADA, IN 

.\rii» In 
ProTlivci, ttte. E liflUh 

•i{. mile*. 

Ontario 121,260.. 

Quebec 210,200. 

Nova Scotia 18,670. . 

New Brunswick 27,312.. 

Manitoba 14,340.. 

British Columbia, with Van- * 233 000 . 

couver Island f ' 

Prince Edward Island 2,173. . 

N.W. & N.E. Ter. A Kewaydin 2,386,560 . 

Total 8,513,885.. 



DETAIL. 

PcpalaUoB. 

1,620,851. 
1,191,516 

387,800. 

2r^,594. 
12,728. 

33,566. 

W,021 . 
60.500. 



Ratio of 
Pop. to m 
•q. mlhB. 

18-86 

5-67 

20-77 

10-45 

•88 

•14 

48-27 
-08 



3,686,696.. 1*05 



132 



COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 



TABLE IV. 
UNITED STATES, IN DETAIL. 

B.-.-. w^A PopoUtlon Po»«!«tU.n Pf. ct. of 

^'•**'' J?^ li A.K. 1870. A.b. 1860. h-^tw^. 

Alabama 50.T22.. 996,902.. 964,20!.. 340 

Arkaoeas 59,196.. 484,471.. 435.450.. 10-96 

CaliforDla 188,»S1.. 860,247.. 879,994.. 47*41 

Colorado 104,500. 89,864.. 84,277.. 15-83 

Conneciieut 4.750.. 587,454.. 460,147. 1079 

Delaware 2,120.. 125,015. 112,216.. 1141 

Florida 59,288.. 187.718. 140,424.. 88-71 

Gcoivla 58,000.. 1,184,109.. 1,057,286.. 1317 

lUinois 55,410.. 2,539,801.. 1,711,951.. 48-33 

Iiidiaaa 33,899.. 1,090,687.. 1,860,428.. 2393 

Iowa 55,<W3.. 1,194,020.. 674,918.. 76-85 

KausaK 81,813.. 864,899.. 107,206.288-48 

Kentucky 37,680.. 1,821,011.. 1,156,684. . 14 81 

LooUiana 41,346.. 726,915.. 708,002.. 8*52 

Malue 85,000.. 626,915.. 628J279.. —-22 

Maryland 11,124 . 780,891.. 687,049.. 18-85 

Ha8i>achu8ett» 7,800.. 1,457,.%1 . 1,231,066.. 18*38 

Michisan 66,451.. 1,1»,0Q0.. 74»,118.. 5809 

Minnet*ota 83,531.. 4^,706.. 172,023. 15317 

MiMisBippi 47,156. 827,922.. 791,8%.. 541 

MlMOuri 65,.330.. 1,721,295.. 1,182,012.. 45-07 

Nebraska 75,(K)3.. 122,998.. 28,841.. 82651 

Nevada 104,1-25.. 42,491.. 6,857.. 519 69 

New Hampshire ... 9,-i80.. 818,800.. 826,073.. — 2'88 

New Jersey 8.3*20 . 906,096 . . 672,065 . . 84*78 

New York 47,000.. 4,882.750.. 8,880,7*5.. 1246 

North Carolina 60,704.. 1,071,-361 . 99-i,622.. 7*76 

Ohio 89,964.. 2,665,260.. 2,889,511.. 1877 

Oregon 95,274.. 90,923.. 5*2,465.. TS'SO 

Pennftyivania 46,000.. 8,521.951.. 2,906,115.. 20-98 

Rhode lalaud 1.806.. 217,&%3.. 174,690.. 24 47 

Sonth Carolina 84,000.. 705,606.. TiB.TOS.. 845 

Tennessee 45,600.. 1,268,520.. 1,109,801.. 13-25 

Texas 274,356. 818,679.. 604.215.. 81*98 

Vermont 10,212.. 830,551.. 815,093.. 490 

Virjrinia 38,348.. 1,«5,163.. 1,696,318.. 

We:«l Virginia S3,000.. 442,014.. .. 

W'iticousiu 53,9^.. 1,054^610.. 775,881.. 85 99 

T«rrllori«*. 

Arizona. ^ 113,916.. 9,658.. .. 

Dakota 130,912.. 14,131.. 4,887.. 198*17 

Idaho 86.2.M.. 14,999.. .. 

Montana 143,776.. 20.505.. . 

New Mexico 121,201.. 91,874.. 98,516.. —1-75 

Utah 84,476.. 86,786.. 40,273.. 115*51 

Washington 69,994 . . 23,956. . 1 1 ,594. . 106*15 

Wyoming 97,883.. 9,118.. .. 

Colambla(Dist).... 64.. 131,700.. 75,080.. 7541 

Alaska 577,890.. 29,097.. .. 

Indian 68,991.. 68,152.. 9,761.. 74 16 

Tribal Indiana 350,000 

Total 8,603,881.. 33,987,468.. 81,4fi2,9ea.. 8271 



TABLE V. 
CENTRAL AMERICA, IN DETAIL. 



S:ate*, kf. OoT0roi»«iit. 

Giintemala Republic . 

San Salvador do. 

Nicamffiia do. 

CoHta Rica, do. 

Honduras do. 

British Honduras .... Colony. . . 

Total 



Aiv^ In 

EnKlWh 
M). mils*. 

40.830. . 
7,833.. 
53.100 . 
21,495.. 
47,092. . 
13,501.. 



Popnla:li>R. 

1,190,734. 
484.520. 
800.000. 
186.000. 
&')1,700. 
24,710. 



Rnllo of 
Pop. IM • 
•q. iitll«>. 

. 96-e« 

. 59-24 
. .V15 
. 805 
7-43 
. 18K 



1SS,472.. 2,486,684.. 13*19 



TABLE VL 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS, IN DETAIL. 



bliind*, kc. 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Hayti (Republic^ 

San Domingo (Repub.) 

Jamaica 

Bahama Islands 

Virgin Islands 

Little Antilles, &c 



Ar«« In 

KaffllRh 
•q. miles. 



Populfttion. 






46,883.. 


1,400,000.. 


a.-we.. 


oa^otjo.. 


10,-203.. 


.VjCfXlO.. 


17,«J17. 


2.w,onv. 


4,193.. 


606.101.. 


6,027.. 


4.3,900.. 


268.. 


47,457.. 


4,(>16. . 


893,717.. 



RaIIo of 
Pop. to • 
iq. mile. 

8056 

173S0 

68-89 

24 48 

1*20-70 

H-73 

177 05 

192 36 



Total 



91,596.. 4v316,178.. 4711 



TABLE Vn. 
SOUTH AMERICA, IN DETAIL. 



DMtioDn. 

ITiiitod States of Colombia.... 

Ecuador 

Venezuela 



Ar«»ft in 

Fuel ii 

IM). tllllr*. 

320.7f«).. 
»18,.38<).. 
403,273.. 



R,ilIo of 
Populaiion. Po|). to a 
ftq. iiiil'>. 

3,050,017. . 9 .W 
1,066,137.. 4*2<l 
1,784,197.. 4-42 



Aiv« in RaUo of 

DivbioDi. EnirliBb Populatton. Pop. to • 

■q. mlloi. iq, mile. 

Guiana, Brltbh 85,425. . 222,768. . 2*54 

Dutch 58,873.. 69,8®.. 118 

French 85,079.. 81,058 . -00 

Brazil 3,288,129.. 11,108,291.. 838 

Peru 508,381.. 1,708,070.. 6*86 

Bolivia 600,891.. 2,000,000. 8*99 

Chili 13*2,600.. 2,3:fi,5<i8.. 1759 

Argentine Repnblic 838,611.. l,8n,490.. 2-23 

Paraenay 66,715.. 221,0T!I.. 838 

Uruguay 69,835.. 445,000.. 0-37 

Patagonia, &c 876.814.. .. 

Falkland UlandB 4,741.. 983.. 19 

South Gcoreia 1,578.. .. 

Galapagoe islands (Ecoador) . . 29,509 . . . . 

Total 0,951,008.. 26,913,681.. 8*87 



TABLE VIIL 
EUROPE. 

Ami In Rnllo of 

DMdan. EhkHsIi Population. Pop. lo a 

•q. Dillei. aq. mile. 

RuFsia 1,805,548.. 65,704,SSD.. 84-66 

Poland 49,143.. 6,588,017.. 1347 

Finland 144.222.. 1,912,647.. 1827 

Sweden 171,750.. 4,429,718.. 26-71 

Norway 122.281.. 1,807,555.. 14-78 

Denmark 14,768.. 1,903,000., 129*58 

Faroe Iplandfi.... 515.. 10,600.. 20 88 

IceUind 89,545.. 71,300.. 191 

BritlHh WaudP 121,608.. 83,805,419.. 277 98 

Gibraltar, Malta, Ac 145.. 172 660.. 119060 

Belgium 11,37;}.. 6.403,006.. 47507 

Prance, with Corsica 204,0in . . 86,9(15.788. . 180*82 

German Empire 90!*,729. . 4-2,727,860. . 20470 

AMro-HunsrarinnMonnrchv... 240,954.. 87,850.000.. 154*99 

Uechien^te\u {Principality). . . On.. 8,060.. 116-81 

Switzerland 16,924.. 2,75B,8B4.. 173-29 

Netherlands 12,680., 8,866,456.. 804-84 

Luxembnre 999.. 205,158.. 90.5-87 

Spain, with Balearic Islands. . 192,967.. 16,551,647. 8574 

Andorra 146.. 12.000.. 8219 

Portugal 34,601.. 4,047,113.. 117-31 

Azores 997.. 261.907.. itGStm 

Italy 114,409.. 27,7»»9,475.. »42 TO 

Monaco iPrtnrijMlihj) 6.. 6,741.. 966 84 

San Marino iSejmblu:) 24 . . 7,816 . . 826 66 

Turkey, European 140..*i«l.. 9,400,364.. 66-87 

Roumania 40,710.. 6,078,000.. 108*61 

Servia 16,817.. 1,366,928.. 8241 

Montenegro 1.709.. 170,000.. 9948 

Greece, with Ionian Islandi»... 19,353.. 1,457,894.. 75'38 

Total 3,822,784.. 811,694,029.. 81*54 



TABLE IX. 
BRITISH ISLES, IN DETAIL. 

A'-^a In 

Dlvltlona. Kn((ilRh Populallon. 

■q. mi let. 

England and Wales 68..311 . . 24,.'>47,309. , 

Scotland 80.4'«.. 3,«J0,715., 

Ireland 82,5:U.. 5,836,895.. 

Man 227 . 54,042., 

Channel iHlnndei 76.. 90,596.. 

Soldiers and Sailors in for- ) Mnnr^ 

cignparu f *16,030. 

Total 121,008.. 83,805,0CT. 



Ratio of 
Pop. to a 
•q. niUe. 

42011 
116*88 
10404 

2.38*07 
1184*29 



277*98 



TABLE X. 
GERMAN EMPIRE, IN DETAIL. 



States. 

Pruppla Kinrrdom 

Bavaria '** 

Wurtcmberg ** 

Saxony ** 

Baden Grand Duchy 

He«8e " 

Mecklenburg-Schweriu " 
Saxe-Weimar. . . ^i . 

Mecklcnberg-Strelitz " 

Oldenberg " 

Brunts wick Duchy 

Saxe-Mnininjren 

Sa.xe-.Mtr'nburg 

Siixc-('obnrg and Gotha 

Anhnlt " 

•i r Schwarzburp-Rudolmtadt . 
•c Schwar/burg-8ondcr8hau»en 

^ Waldeck 

|, ■' Kcniip, Older Line 

"C I Rc'U!»H, Younger Line 

•p I Scluiuraburg Lipi>e 

ftj [.Lippc 

l.ubock Free City 

Bremen '* 

Hfiinbufir " 

Alsace-Lorraine ProfAnce 



it 
It 



Total. 



Area In 

Eii|;liHh 

■q. Illiivt. 

184,499.. 

29,292.. 

7,5.*U.. 

5,Sil . . 
2,JM.. 
5,188.. 
1,:W7.. 
1,1.'J1.. 
2.470.. 
1,425.. 

510., 
760., 
906., 
364., 
a33. 
438. 
123. 
.320. 
171. 
488., 
109., 
97.. 
158., 
5.603., 



Population. 

26,74^404.. 
6,0*22,.390.. 
1,HH1,505 . 

2,700.586.. 
1,507,179.. 

884.218.. 

653,7^5.. 

29-W3.. 
95,078. . 

3i().:ji4.. 

8*27.4'.B.. 
194.194.. 
14").814.. 
182..'M»9.. 
21.3,.')6.-).. 

76,676.. 

67,481.. 

64,74-3.. 

46,0a5.. 

92,-375.. 

33.1.38.. 
112,452.. 

56,912.. 

142,200.. 

388,618. . 

1,531,834.. 



Ratio of 
Pop. to a 
•q. mile. 

183-96 
171-45 
24988 
447 60 
258 90 
298-60 
107-78 
211-18 
88-70 
129 27 
229-82 
214-58 
28,') 93 
247-21? 
235 72 
21008 
202.64 
124-98 
381-99 
288-98 
103 76 
25674 
62213 
1465-9S 
2459-61 
273-39 



i»8,729.. 42,727,360.. 204-69 



TABLE XI. 
ASIA. 

^rea la RaUo of 

DirUiona. EnitlUli PopalaUon. Pop. lo a 

u{. nillca. M|. nlla. 

Sustian Empirt-- 

Si))eria, with Saghallen U... 4,826,489. . 8,425,958. . -TO 

Central Asia 1,251,384. . 8.910,218. . 817 

Caucasia 06,088.. 4,898,382.. 28.32 

ChiMM Empire— 

^'and F^rSfo;^'^ "*.*"'" f 1.554.000.. 404,940,514.. 2C0-59 

Mongolia, Tibet, &c !!.'.*.!. . 2,965,448 . . 36,080,000 . . 7*71 

Hong Kong (BHti^) 82. . 121,985. . 3812-03 

UacBiOiPoHuguefte) 1.8.. 71 ,834.. 65256*92 

'^'^iSlMds^^^..!'.^?..^!'.';'!^} ^^^^" 38.«».a>4.. 21619 
Sindostofi-^ 

®Vsh*Bt™Sl^'''^?.\®'*^:[ M4.7W.. 188.093,700.. 228-51 

Native States.'.'.'.'. '.!.'! i .'!.'.. . 646.148. . 51 ,268.600. . 79.49 

French Posi*eRsloDS... 196.. 266,808.. 18587 

Portuguese Possessions 1.605.. 527,617.. 828 69 

Ceylon 24,454.. 2,459,542.. 10058 

Laccadive Islands 744.. 6,800.. 9 14 

M,ildive Islands 2,615.. 150,000.. 5739 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 8,278.. 18,500.. 5-63 
Farther India— 

British Burmah 98,664. . 2,747,148. . f 9*32 

Bnrmah 199,517.. 4,000,000.. 8099 

Siam 809,024.. 6,730.000.. 18 (il 

Anam 198,048.. 21.000.000.. 106 OH 

Cochin China (.^Wnf A) 21,716.. 1.660,228.. 72 26 

Cambodia 82,380.. 890,000.. 2748 

Independent Malacca 81.700.. 209,000.. 659 

St rait? Settlements 1,206.. 808,097.. 25546 

Turkestan 222,619.. 4,500.787.. 2024 

Afehanistnn 298.604.. 4,000,000.. 1430 

BeToochistanandKaflriiitan.... 150,707.. 1,300,000.. 7.62 

Persia 686,961.. 5,000,000.. 7 86 

Turkey in A sia, with Samos. . . 670,106. . 18.176,509 . . 19.61 

Arabia, Independent 968.148.. 8,700.000.. 8*81 

Aden 7.6.. 22,707.. 298789 

Inland Waters (Caspian and I ^or. rok 

AralSeas.. .......:, f 1»5.58 5.. __Z:i 

Total 16,888,496.. 791,031,478.. 48«8 



TABLE XII. 
AFRICA. 

ArM In Ratio of 

Dlrlcioiu. EDclUh Populatioo. Pop. ii> a 

sq. mi lea. iq. uille. 

NortMmAMea— 

Marocco/. 250,598.. 6,000,000.. 2811 

Algeria 2E8,817-. 2,448,700.. 948 

Tunis 45,710.. 2,000.000.. 43 75 

TripoIi,withBarcaandFezzan 844.423.. 1,150,000.. 814 

Sahara 2,436,500.. 8,700,000.. 1*52 

NortAeastem Africa— 

Egypt with Darfoor, Ac 809,400. . 17,000.000. . 19*82 

Other Territory 959,000.. 24,280,000. . 26-31 

Central Soudan 647,500.. 81,400,000.. SS-.W 

Wes^tem Soudan 535,000.. 17,600,000.. 82.89 

UpperGuinea 288,000.. 86,000.000., 9182 

Equatorial Territories 1,594,600.. 44,000,000.. 2759 

Southern Africa— 

Orange Ffee State 42,.'i00.. 67,000.. 184 

Other Territory 2,134,800. . 18,790,000. . 880 

Idands— 

Atlantic Ocean 5,964.. 606,217.. 94-98 

Indian Ocean 236,778.. 8,815,400.. 14*06 

Total 10,922,185.. 199,921,600.. 1831 



TABLE Xm. 
OCEANICA. 

Area In Ratio of 

Iilaadi. EiifflUh Popaktioii. Pop. to a 

•q. uiilea. aq. mil*. 

Malaytia-^ 

Sumatra 170,880.. 8,420,000.. 30i» 

I^lnnd8 near the W. coast.... 6,6.'>5.. 280,000.. 40-67 

Baiicti,&c 7,560. 90,561. 11*96 

Java and Madura 61.974. . 18,125,269 . 84878 

Borneo 289,082.. 1,820,000.. 6*29 

Celebes Group 72,694.. 866,286.. 11*77 

Molucca, Ac 46,i»86.. 427,685.. 910 

TiniorGroup 27,694.. 1,150,000.. 41'52 

Phillppiiu? iHlandf*. *c 114,138. . 7,450,000. . €5-28 

Australasia and PolyneHa — 

An-tralia 2,945,228.. 1,842,064.. •63 

Tasmania 26,215.. 104.176.. 8-98 

New Zealand and Clntham I. 104,900.. 421,t'26.. 4 01 

Other Islands south of the) i oqa ott mli oi-on 

Tropic of Ca|.ricorn \ ^'^- * *^»"^ - ^ ^ 

Inlands between the F^ua- ) 

tor ai^.d the Tropic of Cap- V 883,938.. 2,210,800.. 6G2 

rjcorn ) 

Islands north of I he Equator. 11,674.. 144,200.'. 12-85 

Total 4,209,812.. 88,818,771.. 910 
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TABLE XIV. 
BRITISH BMPIEB, IN DRTAIL. 

Aret In 
Dlvialons. EoyiUh Po|iula(lon. Total Pop. 

Rq. miles. 

European — 

British I»l?9 181,608.. 83,806,419 

Heligoland 5.8S.. 1,918 

GibralUr 1.88* iToum 

Malta, Ac 143.12f ^^^^'^ 

Afiatie- aW9,992 

British India S3S,.3fl6.. 190,098,700 

Ceylon 24,4M.. 2,459.542 

Stnlta SettlemenU 1 ,^06 . . 808,097 

HoDff Koug J» . 121,985 

Labuan 45.. 4,808 

Nicobar Iplands 2,56n - iokaa 

Andaman Ij^land** 725 J ^°»"*' 

Laccadlve lelandt* 744.. 6,800 

Aden 7.«.. 22,707 

Perim 4.5.. 

Keeling I»l jnda, &c 94 . . 900 

African- 193,037,129 

Gambia 21.. 14.190 

Sierra Lcons 468.. 55,-378 

GoldCoait 15,636.. 408,070 

Lago^ 62,021 

CapeCo'.ony 192,421) 

British Caffraria and B .- 1 o. n7i ) i^toi 

Natal 18,730.. 826,950 

Transvaal 114,?153 . 40,000 

Olher Terrilonr in S. Africa 12.900. . 19S,058 

MaaritiiisandDepenilencled l.OSi. 352,762 

Oceanica— 2,306,418 

Australia 2,915,228. . 1,812,064 

Taemanii 26,215. 1M,176 

New Zealand 104,272} joi oa* 

Chatham Island 628 f ^».«» 

Peejee Islands 8,0:n . 119,569 

Other Islands ^16.. 187 

Oceanic Islands- 2,437,31© 

St. Helena 47.. 6,IMt 

Aacensiou 31 27 

Trisran d' Acanha 43 b5 

Am'.rican— C,3.'y3 

Dominion of Canada 3,51.3,32.'). . 3,030,59') 

Newfoundland 40,203. . 161,380 

Bermuda Islands 41 . . 15,809 

Honduras* W,501.. 24,710 

We9l Indies 12,774.. 1,031,854 

Gttiftna 85,426.. 222,768 

Falkland Islands 4,741 . . 1,102 

Staten Land 

^SSSii - M43,225 
Total «38,9a),439 



TABLE XV. 
SPANISH DOMINIONS, IN DETAIL. 

Ar«alii 
DivliloDik EoglUh Population. 

•a. mill 

European— 
8p.^in. with Balearic lelands 199,967. . . . 16,551 .647 

African — 

Cananr Ij»land9 2,806.... 283,859 

lalands in Gulf of Guinea 489.... 5,590 



ArM in 

DItUIoiis. Engliab PopulAtioB. 

AHaUc- 

Philippine Islands 112,180 . . . 7.450,000 

Carofine Island*, &c 532. .. . 28,800 

Marianne Islands 417. . . . 8,0u0 

Americanr— 

Cuba 45,833.... 1,400,000 

Porto Rico, Ac 3,661.... 625,000 

Total 838,835.... 28,858,896 



TABLE XVL 

PORTUGUESE DOMINIONS, IN DETAIL. 

Arc« in 

DU-UIom. Eii^lUb P^puiailoo. 

•q. milm. 

European— 

Portugal 34,501.... 4,017,110 

Azores 997.... 281,907 

African— 

Madeira Ipland? 815.... 120,315 

Cape Verde Ixlanda 1,64^ . . . 90,704 

Senegambiti Popsesf ions 27 . . , 9,282 

St. Thomas, Principe, &c 481... a"5.896 

Angolii, BcnciiHn, dbc 812,582.... 2,000,000 

Mozambique, Sofala, Ac 88^.692 . . . 800,000 

AHalic— 

In India, Goa, &c 1,487... 444,617 

Macao 1.8... 71,884 

Timor, Ac 6,528... 250,000 

Total 730,121. .. 7,681,166 



TABLE XVII. 
FRENCH DOMINIO.XS, IN DETAIL. 

Ar«a fn 

Divisions. EitKlUh 

• tq. uiil«t. 

European— 

Francf, with Coreica 204,091 

African— 

Algeria 25«,817 ... 

Senegal and Dependencies 9,658 

Gold Coast, Ac 

Reunion Island 9G0 

Sr. Marie 851.... 

Mayotte, &c 201. .. . 

AHa^ie 

Bast India Eslabllshmcntfl 197 .. . 

Cochin China 21,716.... 

PolyneHan— 

New Caledonia 6,781 ) 

Loyalty Islands 829 f" 

Marquesas Group 457 .. . 

American— 

St. Pierre and Miqnelon Is 81 

West India Possessions 1,096 

Guiana 85.079 

Total 530,818... 



Populkllnu. 



80.905,788 

2,490,888 
228,428 

188.^29 

6,819 

18,508 

27D.528 
1,.')69,228 

68,327 
4,200 

4,984 

396,544 

31,653 

42,104,303 



TABLE XVIII. 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE, IN DETAIL. 

Area In 
DIvUlon*. EiiglUh PopiilaUoa. 

»q, bIIk*. 

European — 

Russia 1,890,643. . . . 65,704.559 

Poland 49.148 .. 6,528.017 

Finland 144,222... 1,912,647 

Asiatic— 

Caucasia, Asiatic and European .... 172,848. . . . 4,898.882 

Siberia 4.8M.4^9.... 8.425,968 

Central Asia 1,251,884. . . . 8,910,218 

Total 8^,®4.... 8^874,721 



TABLE XIX. 
DUTCH DOMINIONS, IN DETAIL. 

ArM In 
DIvMoni. Bnyliith Popu'.ailoB. 

■q. mlltts. 

Netherlands 12,680.... 8,865,456 

East India Possessions 546,666.... 25,0(0 000 

West India Posses!»ion8 58.... 41,024 

Guiana, or Surinam 68,8^ 69,829 

Total 618,271.... 28,976,809 



TABLE XX. 
AUSTRAU.\, IN DETAIL^ 

ArM In 
IXvlilooi. AiglUh 

■q. miles. 

Qneensland 608.966.... 

New South Wales fi(l8,.5r7.... 

Victoria 88,445.... 

South Australia 880.602. . . . 

West Au(4iralia 975.824 

Northern Territory 523,529 

Total 2,945,223.... 



PopuladflB, 

168,617 
665,261 
810,075 
507,149 

';c;,2i9 

743 

1,842,064 



TABLE XXI. 
SUMMARY OF THE GLOBE. 

.\rMlB 
DMMons. EniclUb 

M|. oiIIm. 

North America 8,847,662.... 

West Indies 91.596.... 

South America 6.954,098 

Europe 8,822.784. . . . 

Asia 16,392,496 ... 

.\frica 10.922.186.'... 

Oceanica 4,209,812... 

Total 61,240,572.... 



PoiMlUlioD. 

64.566.986 
4,816,718 

26.913,581 
811,694,029 
791,081,478 
199,921,600 

88,318,771 



1.426,768,058 



TABLE XXIII. 

POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
CrriBS OF THE WORLD. 

[LargtM cJ/iM {« Mdtfptf wilA number indicatlnj ranJ;.] 

I. BRITISH AMERICA. 

CIU«s. Popahtion- 

Chariottetown. . .' Pr. Ed. I. 8,807 

Fredericton y. B 6,006 

Halifiix N.S. 29,582 

Hamilton Ont. 

Kingston. 



26,713 

*^ 12,407 



15,820 

107,225 

21,515 

69,699 

7,864 



London ^^ 

Montreal Qu..., 

Ottawa (Cap.) 

Quebec Qtt 

St. CaiherineV Ont. . . 

St. John N. B 2.^,803 

St. John's yfld 22,.'>.53 

Three Rivers Ou 7,570 

Toronto Ont 66.090 

Victoria Br. Col 4,000 

n. UNITED STATES. {Census qf 1370-76.) 

Adams Mass. 12,090 

Akron Ohio 10,098 

Albany N. T. 86 013 

Alexandria Va 13,570 

Alleghany City Pa M,18l 

Allentown " 13,881 

Alton ni 8,665 

Altoona Pa 10.610 

Ann Arbor Mich 7,36:5 

Atchison Kan 7,064 



Cltiaa. Popolatloa. 

Atlanta ...Oa 21,78$ 

Auburn N. Y. 17,225 

Au^sta Ga 15,389 

Augusta Mt 7,808 

Aurora Ill Il,lti2 

BalUmor«(7) Md 267.354 

Bangor Me 18,289 

Bath " 7.371 

BatonRonge La 6,493 

Bay City Mick 7,064 

Bellovme lU 8,146 

Biddeford Me 10,282 

Binghamton JV^. Y 12,602 

Boston (6) Mass 202,499 

Bloomlngton! /// 11,690 

Bridgeport Conn 18,969 

Brookhaven A'. T. 10,169 

Brook])rn(8) '' 481,616 

Bullkloai) " 184,678 

Burlington Imoa 14,930 

Burlington Vt 14,887 

Cambridge Masf 89,684 

CJamden N J. 20,046 

Canton Ohio 8,660 

Charleston S. C 48,966 

Charlestown Mass 28,323 

Chelsea " 18,r>l7 

ChleaKO(5) .lU 298,977 



CitUt. 

Cortlandt. A': 



PopoUUon. 
T. 11,604 



Chlllicothe Ohio 

Cincinnati (8) '' . 

Cleveland '* . 

Cohoes N. Y. 

Columbia 8.C.. 

Columbus Ohio . 

Columbus Ga... 

Concord N. H 



8,920 

216,239 

92,829 

15,357 

9,298 
81,274 

7,401 
12,241 



Council Bluffs Iowa 10,080 

Covington Ku 24,606 

CumberUind Md 8,066 

Davenport Iowa 20,088 

Dayton Ohio 80,473 

DesMoincs loica 12,035 

Detroit Mich 79,577 

i/Ovcr . jy . il .......'... " ,*5r» 

Dubuque Iowa 18,484 

KastSaginaw Mich 11,.S50 

Easton Pa 10,087 

Elizabeth N.J. 20,882 

EUnlra N. Y. 15,868 

Erie Pa 19,646 

Evansvii e Ind 21,a30 

Fail River Mass 26,766 

Flushing N. Y. 14,660 

Fishklll " 11,768 

Fitchburg Mass 11,260 

Fond du Lac Wis 12,764 

Fort Wayne Ind 17,718 

Frederick Md 8,626 

Galewburg lU 10,168 

Galveston Texas 13,818 

Georgetown D. C. 11,384 

Gloucos»ter Mas* 15,:j89 

Grand Rapids Mich 16,507 

Gifeenburgh N. Y. 10,790 

Hamilton Ohio 11,081 

Hannibal Mo 10,125 

Harrisburg Pa 23,1M 

Hartfonl Conn 87,180 

Haverhill Mass 13,092 

Helena Montana 4,000 

Hobokcn N. J. 20,297 



Citlfl*. PopiiIftMon. 

Holyoke Mass 10,738 

Houston Texas 9,382 

Hudson N.Y. 8,616 

Huntington " 10,704 

Indianapolis Ind 48,244 

Ithaca y.Y. 10,107 

Jacktion Mich 11,447 

Jacksonville lU 9,208 

Jacksonville Fla. 6,912 

Janesvillo Wis 8,789 

Jeffersonvilie Ind 7,254 

Jersey City N. J. 82,546 

Johnstown K. Y, 12,278 

Joliet la. 7,263 

Kalamazoo Mich 9,181 

Kansas City Mo 82,260 

Keokuk Iowa 12,766 

Kingston N. Y. 21,948 

Knozville Tenn 8,682 

Lafayette Ind 18,606 

Lancaster Pa 20,283 

Lawrence Maes 28,921 

Lawrence Kan 8,320 

Leavenworth *' 17,878 

Lewiston Me 13,600 

Lexington Ky 14,801 

LittleRock Ark 12,-380 

Lockport A'. Y. 12,426 

Logansport Ind 8,950 

Lowell Mass 40,928 

LiouUvllle (11) Ky 100,758 

Lynn Mass 28,238 

Macon Ga 10,810 

Madison Ind 10,709 

Madison Wis 9,176 

Manchester N. li. 28;686 
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COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
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LESSON I. 

LOCATIOn, RATURAL DIVISIONS, BOUNDARIES; 

location, — 1. MiohigaQ is situated near the centre of North 

America. It lies between latitade 41° 43' and 48° 13' north, and 

longitude 89° 34' and 90° 33' west from Oreenwicb. The uortb- 

era extremity of the mainland is in latitude 47° 39'. The centre 



of the State, with reference to both Penioenlae, ie near Carp Lalte 
in Leelanaw county. Tbie point is 670 miles, in a straight line, 
from New York city, the nearest port on tbe Atlantic seaboard. 

Natural divisions. — 3. The State is composed of two 
Peninsulas, known as the Lower and Upper, and of a large num- 
ber of islands. 

The two FeninsulaB are entirely separated by tbe Lakes and the 
Struts of Mackinaw, and are rery unlike in natural characteristics 
and in productions. 

The greatest extent of the Lower Peninsula is from north to 
south ; of the Upper Peninsula, from east to west. 

boundaries and Shore Line.~Z. The Lower Penin- 
sula is bounded by Lake Michigan, tbe Straits of Mackinaw, Lake 
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west, reaches a height varying from 300 to 1,200 feet above the 
lake surfaca 

17. The larger portion of the Lower Peninsula is an un- 
dulating plain, with a few small prairies in the southwestern part, 
some low table lands, and numerous hills of very moderate eleva- 
tion. 

18. The principal watershed extends through this peninsula 
from south to north along an irregular line considerably east of 
the geographical center. 

The highest point upon this line, in Otsego county, is said to 
be about 1,200 feet ; the lowest point, on the ridge separating the 
transverse valleys of the Saginaw and Grand rivers, is less than 
100 feet above Lake Michigan. 

10. Secondary watersheds, ranniDg in different directions, bound the 
valleys of all the large streams, and give variety and beanty to the scenery 
of the State. 

20. The surface of the Upper Peninsula is generally rugged 
and hilly, with numerous outcrops of rocky strata. A bold 
promontory, known as Keweenaw Point, juts out into Lake 
Superior with an elevation, in some parts, of 900 feet. The 
Porcupine Mountains, with a direction generally east and west, 
form the dividing ridge between the waters of Lakes Superior and 
Michigan, and, in the western section, rise to the height of 
nearly 2,000 feet 

21. The scenery along the south shore of Lake Superior is much admired 
for its picturesque beauty and grandeur ; and, during the summer season, 
attracts visitors from all parts of the country. 

(Questions.— 13. What is the extent of the Ijower Peninsula t Tlie area ? 
14. Of the Upper ? 15. The numher of islands ? 16. Describe the surface 
of the Lower Peninsula. 18. The principal watershed. The highest point. 
The lowest. 30. The surface of the Upper Peninsula. 21. The scenery. 
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LESSON IV. 

ISLANDS, 

22. In most cases the islands partake of the character of the 
adjacent main lapd in res{)ect to surface and other peculiarities. 

Of the 179, the following are the largest and most important: 

The only islands worthy of mention in Lake Michigan are near the north- 
em extremity. Adjacent to Leelanaw county are South and North Manitou; 
farther on, South and North Fox ; and still farther, a group of wbich Beaver, 
Higli, Hog and Garden are the most extensiye. 

At the straits leading into Lake Huron are Bois Blanc and the famous 
Island of Mackinaw. 

28. Northwest of Keweenaw Point in Lake Superior is Isle Royale, 45 miles 
long and 8 miles wide, so large as to constitute a county hy itself. The little 
Gull Islet, lying off the extremity of Isle Royale, is the most northern land 
in the State. 

Off Keweenaw Point is Manitou Island, on which there is a lighthouse. 
Grand Island, north of Schoolcraft county, has also a light-house. 

24. In St. Mary's River the largest islands are Sugar, Neehish and Lime. 

The head of Lake Huron contains a very large number of small islands, 
and one large one called Drummond Island. 

At the entrance to Lake St. Clair are Stromness and Harsen's islands. 

In the Detroit River, the most important are La Belle above, and Orosse 
Isle below the city. 

Some of the large inland lakes contain very beautiful small islands. 

Questions. —22. General character of the islands? Name and locate the 
Islands in Lake Michigan ? In the Straits of Mackinaw ? 23. In Lake 
Superior? 24 In St. Mary's River? In Lake Huron? In Lake St. Qair? 
In Detroit River? 



LESSON V. 

THE GREAT LAKES AND THEIR CONNECTIONS. 

25. The land areas of the State are mostly bounded by the Great Lakes and 
their connecting waters. The political boundary lines of the State run 



through these great bodies of water, following near the middle of the main 
channel of the Detroit, St. Clair and St. Mary's rivers, and not very far ftom 
the center of Lakes St. Clair, Superior and Michigan. Consequently, mm*t 
description of these must be given. 

Their forms and locations will be learned firom the map, and the table 
below gives their extent and other features. The figures, except in relation 
to Lake St. Clair, are those given by Prof. A. Winchell in the ''Atlas of 
Michigan." 



Sui^erior. . . . 
Michigan . . . 
Huron .... . 

Erie 

St. Clair.... 



Length 
in 


Width 
- In 


Depth 
in 


C<w»t line 
in Michi- 


miles. 


miles. 


feet. 


gan 
in miles. 


460 


160 


088 


524 


300 


108 


900 


687 


270 


160 


800 


424 


250 


80 


200 


89 


80 


12 


20 


• « . • 



Elevation 
above the 

sea 
in feet 



590.2 

580.6 

580.6 

565 

571 



Area in 
Niuare 
miles. 



82,000 

20,000 

20,000 

6,000 

860 



(Nora.—Lake St. Clair isllttie more than an expansion of the river of the same name, 
and is not properly one of the Great Lakes.) 

26. Lake Michigan has hut few good harborsy aud its naviga- 
tion is coDseqaently unsafe at some seasons of the year. It is 
connected to Lake Huron by the Straits of Mackinaw, which are 
usually open to vessels from the first of May to the first of 
December, being closed the remainder of the year by ice. At the 
narrowest place the straits are four miles wide. 

27. Lake Superior is the largest known body of fresh water on 
the globe, and its navigation is much like that of the high seas. 
Its waters reach Lake Huron through the St. Mary's River. This 
river has a southeast course of between 40 and 50 miles. In 
some parts it is comparatively narrow ; in others, it expands almost 
into a lake, and embraces a large number of beautiful islands. 

The navigation of this river is interrupted by the Falls or 
Rapids known as the '^Sault Ste. Marie," at which there is a 
descent of 18 or 20 feet within a distance of three-fourths of a 
mile. 

A ship-canal has been constructed past the falls, so that Lake 
Superior can be reached by vessels from the Atlantic ocean. 
More than 2,000 vessels pass through this canal in a year. 

28. The St. Clair River connects Lakes Huron and St. Clair, 
and is about thirty miles long and half a mile wide. 

29. The Detroit River forms the connection between Lakes St 
Clair and Erie. It is about 27 miles in length, and, on an average, 
nearly a mile in width, and (leep enough to float the largest vessels. 
Its rate of descent is only three inches to a mile. 

The Smatt Lakes.—^^. Many counties in the south- 
em part of the Lower Peninsula are thickly dotted over with 
little lakes. There are more than 5,000 of these, and some of 
them are very beautiful. Among the counties filled with such 
bodies of water, Oakland and Barry are especially marked. Liv- 
ingston and Kalamazoo have also each a large number. 

Farther north these lakes are fewer in number, but greater in 
extent 

31. With the exception of Higgins and Houghton in Ros- 
common county, most of these small lakes lie near the shores of 
the surrounding great ones. 

Along the border of Lake Michigan, Muskegon county has the 
White and Muskegon ; Mason, the Pere Marquette and Sable ; 
Manistee, the Manistee and Portage; Benzie, the Crystal and 
Piatt; and the Gnmd Traverse region, so-called, is most abun- 
dantly supplied. Among the well known lakes of this section, 
several of which are navigable for steamboats of considerable size, 
are the Carp, Glen, Long, Silver, Betsie, Elk, Torch, Grass and 
Pine. 

Along the slope in the neighborhood of the Straits of Mackinaw 
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are Crooked, Bnrts, Mullets and Cheboygan^ aad farther east 
Qrand and Long. 

32. In the Upper Peninsula the most important are the Monas- 
tique, the Michigammi^ Torch, Portage and Agogebic 

QuKSTiONB. — ^25. Where. are the political bouDdaries of the State? S6. 
Deiacribe Lake Michi^ran. Straits of Mackinaw. 27. Lake Saperior. St. 
Mary's BiTer. Lake Huron. 28. St. Clair River. 29. The Detroit River. 
Lake Erie. 80. Namber of small lakes. 81. Where generallj located ? 
Name and locate the most important 



LESSON VI. 

RIVERS. 

ZfOwer tPeninsuta. — 33. The principal rivers of the Lower 
Peninsala take their rise from a few quite moderate elevations 
alopg the line of the main watershed. Into these flow a very 
large number of small streams which, in many cases, have their 
sources in some of the beautiful interior lakes with which the 
State abounds. 

Nora.— In fftndyiiifi^ the riverB, commeDce at the sonthwest coroer of the FenioBiila and 
follow the ebore Une of the Great lAkes roniul to the south-east comer. 

34. The sources of the St. JToseph^s, the JS^alamazoo and 
the Grand Rivers are within an area of two or three square miles 
in the northern part of Hillsdale county. 

35. The St. JbsepK^s has a course of nearly 250 miles, flow- 
ing generally in a direction a little south of west until, at South 
Bend in Indiana, it turns sharply to the northwest and empties 
into Lake Michigan at the village of St. Joseph. It affords many 
good water-powers, and is navigable for small steamboats nearly 
100 miles from its mouth. 

Among its aflSnents are the Paw Paw, near the month, Dowagiac Creek, 
Christian Creek, White Pigeon, Rock, Porta^ and Prairie Rivers, Big Swan 
and Hog Creeks. 

3*6. The JS^alamazoo flows in a west and northwest direction 
through the counties of Jackson, Calhoun, Kalamazoo and Alle- 
gan, and falls into the lake near Saugatuck. 

It has a nnmher of small affluents, supplies power for many mills of vari- 
ous kinds, and is navigable for small vessels SO or 40 miles from the lake. 

Between the St. Joseph's and the Kalamazoo the Black River flows into 
the Lake at South Haven. 

37. North of the Kalamazoo there is no important stream until 
we reach the Grand. This is the largest river wholly witliin 
the State. It makes a course, west and northwest, of 2T0 miles 
through the counties of Jackson, Ingham, Eaton, Clinton, Ionia, 
Kent and Ottawa, and enters the lake near Grand Haven. Large 
steamboats ascend this river as far as Grand Rapids, 30 miles from 
its mouth, and small ones ply above the Bapids for 50 miles. 

At many places along its course it supplies abundant power for nuinnfac- 
tories. Its largest affluents are the Rouge, Flat, Maple, Looking Glass and 
Cedar from the north, and the Thomapple from the south. The valley 
drained by the Grand River and the numerous streams flowing into it is one 
of the two largest and most important in the State. 

Black Creek is a small stream entering the lake from Muskegon county. 

38. The Muskegon Siver has its sources in the elevation of 
Roscommon and Missaukee counties, flows southwest through 
Clare, Osceola, Mecosta, Newaygo and Muskegon, and discharges 
its waters into the lake through an expansion named Muskegon 
Lake. 

The Little Muskegon and Clam are its most important affluents. 

The TiVhite River dnuns the southern portion of Oceana county and reaches 
the lake, by a southwest course, through a comer of Moskegon county. 

The Pentwater flows from the same county into the lake at the viUage of 
Pentwater. 



The Pdre Marquette enters the lake at Ludington in Mason county, and 
further north in that county the Little and Great Sable Rivers empty their 
waters. 

39. The Manistee rises in the elevation of Otsego, Crawford 
and Kalkaska counties, takes a southwest course through Wex- 
ford and Manistee and &lls into the lake at the city of Manistee. 
The Little Manistee and Pine are its largest affluents. 

The Aux Bees Sdes is a small stream flowing into the lake at Frankfort in 
Benade county. 

Questions. — S3. Where do the principal rivers of the Lower Peninsula 
rise ? 35. Describe the St. Joseph's Kiver. The Kalamazoo. 37. The Grand. 
^. The Muskegon. 39. The Manistee. Draw these and their principal 
affluents in an outline map on the blackboard. 



LESSON VII- 

RIVERS— CONTINUED. 

40. The Soardman River empties into Grand Traverse Bay 
at Traverse City, and furnishes a good water-power at that place. 
Bear Biyer flows into Little Traverse Bay. 

41. The Cheboygan Biver makes an outlet for Cheboygan 
and Mullets Lakes, and with a northwest course dischaiges its 
waters into the south channel of the Straits of Mdckinaw 

42. The Thunder Say Eiver, with its affluents, drains Al- 
pena and the southern portion of Montmorency counties, and 
empties into Thunder Bay at the city of Alpena. 

The Au Sabte River is formed of three branches, one rising in 
Otsego county, one in Crawford and one in Roscommon. After 
the union of the three, in the eastern part of Crawford county, it 
flows, by a course a little south of east, through Oscoda, a comer 
of Alcona and Iosco counties, into Lake Huron. The Tawas 
River runs by a southerly course into Tawas Bay at Tawas City. 

The Aux Gres, Rifle, Pine, Saganing and Potato rivers flow, by courses 
south and east, into the northern part of Saginaw Bay. 
The Kawkawlin enters the same bay further south. 

43. The Saginaw River, through its numerous and important 
tributaries, receires the waters of the great Saginaw Valley, and 
discharges them into the Saginaw Bay. It is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Titabawassee, the Shiawassee and the Cass rivers, and 
enters the bay after a northeast course of about 20 miles. 

It is navigable for large steamboats and lake vessels to Saginaw 
city. The great extent of the Saginaw YaUey may be seen by a 
glance at the map of the State. The Titabawassee^ by itself 
and its affluents, the most important of which are the Cedar, 
Chippewa and Pine rivers, drains Gladwin county, the eastern 
portion of Clare, Midland, Isabella, the eastern part of Mecosta, 
the northeastern part of Montcalm and the northern half of 
Gratiot. 

The Shiawassee with its affluents, of which Bad and Flint 
rivers are the largest, drains the northern portion of Shiawassee 
county, Genesee, the northern part of Oakland, most of Lapeer 
and the southern portion of Saginaw. 

The Cass receives the waters of the eastern portion of Saginaw 
county, Tuscola and the western part of Sanilac. 

The streams from Huron and Sanilac connties, flowing into Saginaw Bay 
and Lake Hnron, are of little importance. The largest are the Pigeon, Pinne- 
pog and Willow. 

Tbe Black, Pine and Belle rivers cany the waters of St. Gair county, and 
of a portion of Sanilac and Lapeer, into the St. Clair river. 

Questions —40. Draw and describe the Boardman River. 41. The Che- 
boygan. 42. The Thunder Bay. Au Sable. 48. Tlie Saginaw and its most 
important affluents. 
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LESSON VIII. 

RIVERS — CONTINUED. 

44. The CtintoUy having its source in Oakland, with its afflu- 
ents drains the eastern portions of that county, nearly the whole 
of Macomb, and falls into Lake St. Clair. 

The small Rouge and Ecorce rivers flow into the Detroit River below the 
dty. 

45. The Siiron Biver has its sources among the numerous 
small lakes of Oakland county, takes a southwest course through 
a comer of liyingston into Washtenaw, turns to the southeast 
through Wayne into Lake Erie near the mouth of the Detroit. 

Swan Creek and Stony Creek are little streams entering the lake between 
the Huron and Raisin from the northwest. 

46. The river Saisin, rising from the Hillsdale summit, 
within a few miles of the sources of the St Joseph's, the Kak- 
mazoo and the Grand, runs, by a course generally southeast, into 
the lake near the city of Monroe. 

The Otter Creek enters the lake from Monroe county south of the Raisin. 

UPPER PENINSULA. 

47. The rivers of the Upper Peninsula are, for the most part, small and 
of little importance. In the eastern portion the main watershed is near 
Lake Michigan, and the water-flow is into Lake Superior ; in the western 
part it is within 6 to 10 miles of Lake Superior, and the. flow is south- 
ward. 

48. The M^enominee River, which forms a portion of the 
boundary line between Michigan and Wisconsin, with its affluents, 
drains a large extent of territory, and by its falls furnishes an 
immense water-power at many points. It runs southeast into 
Green Bay. 

The Cedar and Ford are small streams also flowing into the same hay. 

The Escanaba and White Fish empty into Little Bay de Noquet, 
and the Sturgeon into Big Bay de Noquet. The Monastique falls 
into Lake Michigan, and the Carp and Pine into St Martin's 
Bay, near the Straits of Mackinaw. 

Along the northern slope the Tahquamenaw drains the greater part of 
Chippewa county into a hay called Tahquamenaw or White Fish. 

49. triage River is the outlet of Portage Lake into Kewee- 
naw Bay. A canal has been made from this lake to Lake Superior, 
so that vessels may save the long distance from the mouth of 
Portage River round Keweenaw Point, by passing directly across 
the Peninsula. 

Sturgeon River flows into Portage Lake. The Ontonagon, 
Presque Isle, Black and Montreal, run into Lake Superior. The 
last-named river forms a portion of the extreme northwestern 
boundary of Michigan. 

The rivers and lakes of Michigan all constitute a part of the great St. 
Lawrence Hystem. 

QuBSTiONS. — 44. Draw and describe the Clinton River. 45. The Huron. 
46. The Raisin. 47. What is the general character of the rivers of the Upper 
Peniusula ? Where is the main watershed ? 48. Describe the Menominee. 
49. The Portage. The Montreal. To what system do the lakes and rivers 
of Michigan belong ? 






LESSON IX. 

CLIMATE AND SOIL. 

Ctimate. — 50. The two Peninsulas diflTer widely in cli- 
mate as in other respects. 

The climate of the Lower Peninsula is generally mild and 
healthful, but subject to sudden and frequent changes of tempera- 
ture. The Great Lakes exert a marked influence upon the climate 



along their borders, especially in tempering the cold of winter 
and in preventing the early frosts of autumn. 

The average temperature for summer is about 68° Fahrenheit; 
for winter about 25° ; for the whole year about 46°. 

51. For a period of 18 yeans the mean temperature at Detroit was nearly 
68*^ for summer ; nearly 27" for winter, and for the entire year a little more 
than 47°. 

52. The winter mean at New Bnffido is 28^ ; at Grand Haven 26% and at 
Traverse City 23}'*. The winter mean is lower upon the east side of the 
State than upon the west. 

53. The average annual fall of rain and snow is 32 inches. The 
rain is sufficient for all agricultural purposes and is most abundant 
during the season of vegetable growth. The amount of snow dur- 
ing the winter is variable, but usually sufficient, especially in the 
central and northern parts, for " lumbering " and other industrial 
pursuits. 

54. The climate of the Upper Peninsula is more severe and also 
more equable than that of the Lower. The average temperature 
is about 7° lower, but the air is very pure and invigorating. 

55. The average annual fall of rain and snow is 30 inches. The 
quantity of rain is less than in the southern Peninsula; the snow 
is more abundant and generally covers the ground during the 
entire winter. 

Soil, — 56. Michigan presents almost every possible variety 
of soil, with the usual marked dissimilarity between the two 
sections. 

57. The soil of the Lower Peninsuk is mostly of alluvial forma- 
tion, and is generally fertile. In the southwestern part a few small 
rolling prairies afford their peculiar deep and rich soil. 

The hard-wood timber lands have a deep vegetable loam with 
often a considerable admixture of heavy clay. The oak openings 
supply a loam which is lighter and sometimes sandy. The 
marshes have usually a rich soil which becomes very valuable 
when cleared and drained. 

Portions of the Pine lands have a shallow sandy soil .not well 
adapted to profitable cultivation, but much of the pine land is 
good. 

Some sandy barrens occur along the border of Lake Michigan 
and in a few other localities. 

58. In the Upper Peninsula most of the land immediately along 
the shore of Lake Superior is rocky and unproductive. Farther 
back from the lake some sections of good soil are found, but gen- 
erally the country is rugged and not valuable for agiicultural 
purposes. The riches of northern Michigan are found beneath 
the soil and not in it. 

Questions. — 50. Describe the climate of the Lower Peninsula. What is the 
influence of the Great Lakes? What is the average temperatiire ? 58. The 
average fall of rain and snow ? 54. Describe the chmate of the Upper Penin- 
sula. 55. What is the average fall of rain and snow ? 57. Describe the soU 
of the Lower Peninsula. Of the Upper. 



LESSON X. 

EARLY HISTORY. 

59. The name Michigan is said to be derived ftx)m the Chip- 
pewa word " Michsawgyegan," signifying "the Lake conntry.** 

At what time the waters and territory of the State were first 
visited by Europeans cannot be satisfactorily determined. The 
French, who were the earliest civilized occupants of all this region, 
affirm that they passed up the Detroit River before the Pilgrims 
set foot on Plymouth Rock, as early, indeed, as 1610 or 1612. 

60. Authentic records prove that Jesuit Fathers, who were the 
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In that year Michigan became a part of the great North- 
western Territory and Wayne coantj was organized, and m- 
eluded the whole nf Michigan and portions of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 

General Arthur St. Clair was made Governor. In 1802 
Michigan became a part of the new Territory of Indiana, of 
which Gen. William Henry Harrison was made Governor. 

QnKBTtONs.— ^. Yv>\p. wh&t Is the name Htchigan deijved ? What 
EaropeuiB firat visited the Btate? At what time? SO. When irerr 
the Hrgt minions esUibliihed T 61. What of the G^ri^.' 63. Detroit 
foaoded? ItsHronthf 63. When did Michigu) onme into the pos- 
Beeuon of the English 1 64. ConepirM; of Pontiu t 60. During tUe 
BeTolatlon T 68, When wu Hichifran HUTrendered to the United 
Btaleat Of what territories did it form aput 1 The gorernon. 
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most zealuua explorers of the Great I^kea and the country border- 
ing upon them, penetrated as far as the Sault St, Mary in 1641. 
In 1660, Father Mesnard reached Keweenaw Bay, spent the win- 
ter there and disappeared the following summer, in the forests of 
that wild section, and was never heard of afterwards. In 1668, 
Father Marquette estftblished a Christian Mission at Sanlt St. 
Mary, and two or three years later another near Mackinaw. It is 
prolmble that some temporary trading posts had been previously 
established within the present limits of the State, but of these, if 
there were such, we have no reliable accotmt. 

61. In the summer of 1679, La Salle sailed across Lake Erie and 
through the intervening waters to Green Bay in the GHffin, the 
first vessel ever seen upon these inland seas. 

62. On the 24th of July, 1701, De La Mott« Cadillac, with a 
hundred Frenchmen, soldiers, traders and citizens, landed at De- 
troit, built a fort and laid the foundation of the city. Its growth 
was very slow. Sixty years after ita first settlement the whole 
number of inhabitants was estimated at 2,SO0. 

63. One of the results of the i-ictory of Gen. Wolfe at Quebec, in 
1759, was the surrender of Detroit and the other French military 
poste in the northwest to the English during the next year. 

And by the treaty of 1763 France ceded all her rights in the 
northwest to Great Britain. 

64. The Indians submitted unwillingly to English authority; 
and the' " Conspiracy of Footiac " and the siege of Detroit by the 
savages under his immediate command soon followed. For an 
account of these transactions the stndent is referred to Mr. Park- 
man's work entitled "The Conspiracy of Pontiac." In this brief 
bat terrible war Niagara, Uttsburg and Detroit were the only 
British posts saved from complete destruction. 

68. During the war of the Revolution, from 1775 to 1783, De- 
troit was the point fh>m which Indian expeditions were directed 
against the American border settlements in Pennsylvania and 
other frontier States by British officers and agei ts. 

66. Michigan was nominally given up to the United States by 
the English government in the treaty of pence made in 1783, but 
Detroit and some other posts were not surrendered until 1796, 



LESSON XI. 

EARLY HISTORY— CONTIHUED. 

67. In 1805, the Territory of Michigan was organized with 
Gen. William Hull as Governor and Detroit as the seat of 
government. The Territory included all of the present State 
except the Upper Peninsnla. 

Governor Hull reached Detroit on the 1st of July, and 
found the town a heap of ashes. On the 11th of the previous 
month, a fire had destroyed every building with the ex^p- 
tion of one warehouse and a log bakery. 

In 1805, Detroit, Freuchtown, now Monroe, a few hamlets 
along the river, and Mackinaw were the only white settlemenU. 
The whole white populatidn was between 3,000 and 4,000. Five 
years later, in 1810, it was no more than 4,763, of which Detiwit 
contained 1,650. Up to the breaking out of the war of 1813, 
between the United States and Great Britain, the Territory had 
made bnt little progress in auy respect The settlements were 
few, the white population small, and the country full of hostile 
Indians. 

66. In July of 1813 the English took Mackinaw, and in August of 
the same year Detroit was shamefnlty sarrendered by Governor 
Hull to General Brock. The inhabitants came, for the time, 
under martial-law, administered by the British commanding 
officer. The victory of Commodore Perry on Lake Erie, in Sep- 
tember of the next year, and the subsequent victory of General 
Harrison over the English and Indians at the Kiver Thames, 
restored Detroit again to the Americans. 

69. In 1813, General Lewis Cass was appointed governor, and 
continued in the office until 1831. His administration of the 
affairs of the Territory was generally efficient and successful. 
The public lands were soon (jter surveyed and brought into the 
market; means of communication with the east were greatly 
improved; emigration westward from New England and New 
York commenced, and the real growth and prosperity of Michi- 
gan began. Settlements and population rapidly increased, 

70. In 1837 Michigan was admitted into the Union as a State, 
with an estimated population of nearly 200,000. 

The census of 1840 showed a population of 212,26?. The State 
census of 1874 gave 1,334,300. 

71. A reference to the InatitntioDB and proddctioDB of the Btate will 
samcientlj indicate Ita hletorr and pn^resa during the fortj 7eara of ite eiitt- 
euce as a member or the great sisterhood of States. 

(Non.— The IndLsn Irlbei occnpTlag l[<cb(f{aa st Ihe time of Ita eiplontlon bj Uw 
French, belonged to the sreBl Alitonqala fllmllj'. 

TheChlppewni' ind Oti»w»« heU pi»M.f1on of the larger porWon nf the SWte. In lb* 
Bouthem pari were Hmc PotUtntlomlea and Hkimis, uid ■iong tbs shore of L^ke Snpaior 
■ few Hacii and Foieti. 

Tbe nnroD? arWjandols. nho wer«of Ihe IroqnoU IkDiilf. vers near nelgfabon acrOH 
tbe mlcr In Ctnida. The bmona PontUc «w ■ chief otihe Ottawa*. 
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On the Etc( Monday of April of each jear tlie people of everj organized 
tomulilp elect a lupeniaor. a jOBtice of the peace, a townalijp clerk, a 
commianoner of highwaj's, a township treaeuier, a acbool inspector, constables 
oveiMers of highwajs, and any other officers required by the laws of the 
State. 

These are called toMmihip officers. 

Where the population is lurge the townebip orgamzatioii is 
not suflBcient, and therefore ciiies or yittages are organized 
either by Epeci^ charters or under a general law. 

The people of the dUes and Tillages elect certain officers to manage their 
local B^rs, who are neuallf called municipal officers. The chief execu- 
tive officer of a city is the Mayor, and of a village, llie President . 

75. For varione purposes it has been found conyenient to nnite 
several townships, generally sixteen or twenty, to make a county. 

Once in two years, at the State election in November, the people of each 
county choose a sheriff, a county clerk, a county treasurer, register of deeds, 
prosecutiDft attorney, circuit court commisBloners, and any other officers 
reqaired, and once in tour years a probate judge. These are known as 
county officers. 

The Supetfisors of the several townships, meeting together, 
have also some duties to perform for the whole county, and con- 
stitute, in fact, a kind of counfy tegislature. 

76. Those officers, whoso duties pertain to the whole State, nre 
called State officers. 

Some of these are chosen by the people ; others are appointed 
by the governor "by and with the advice and consent" of the 
Senate or of tlie Icgislatura 

The general election of State officers occurs once in two 
years on ttte Tuesday succeeding the first Monday in 
^Ofcmber. 

At that time the people ehooee, by ballot, a governor, lieutenant govumor, 
secretary of state, stale treasurer, commissioner of the land office, auditor 
general, attorney general, superintendent of public instrnction, members of 
the board of education, and members of the legislature. 

QnEBTIons. — 73. What la the gbvemmeut of Michigan T What is the 
constitution? 73. Duties of officersf T4. Townsliip officers? Cities and 
villages T 75. A county? County officers? 76. State officers? Time of 
etectlonl 
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QiTBanONs. — 87. When was the Territory of Michigan organized? Tlio 
governor? Condition of Detroit? White settlements? Progresa of the Tlt- 
rltory? 68. Surrender of Detroit? He«tored to the Americans? 00. Ad- 
mi niat ration of tiovemor Cass? 70. Michigan admitted as a State? Fopu- 



LESSON XII. 

GOVERNMENT. 

72. The government of Michigan, like that of the otlier States, 
ie a Sepresefitatiye Sfemocracy or Republic. The 
powers and duties of the government are defined and limited by 
a fundamental law, culled the Consiitutiony adopted by a 
direct vot« of the people. This Conbtitntion can be changed only 
by a vote of the people. 

73. The laws are made and the government is administered by 
men, elected or appointed for those purposes, called officers, 

74. For the more convenient administration of the government, 
and for some other reasons, the territory of the State is divided 
into towns/tips. 



LESSON XIII. 
GOVERNMENT — CONTINUED. 

77. The State government is divided into three depart- 
ments, the Z/Cffislative , the Executive, and the Judicial, 

78. The Xie(/ ialative department enacts the laws aud provides 
the means necessary for carrying on the government. It is com- 
posed of two bodies, the Senate and Mouse of Jtepretenta- 
tires, which together are named the £,egisiature , 

The Senat* has thirty-two members and the Ilonse of Repre- 
sentatives one hundred, llie lieutenant-governor is president 
of the Senate; the House of Representatives chooses one of its 
own members to preside, who is called the Speaker. The Legis- 
lature meets, for its regular sessions, once in two years on the 
first Wednesday of January. The governor has power to coll 
extra sessions whenever important pubUc business demands 
immediate action. 

79. The Sxecufive department is charged with the exeeU' 
tton oflhe laws and with the general orerstffht of dWpubHc 
affiiirs and State Institutions, This department consists of 
the governor and a number of associate and subordinate officers 
and several State Soards, 

In ease of the death, resignation or disability of the governor the lieuten- 
ant-governor takefl his plaoc and perfonoe his duties, 
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80. The Judiciat department explains and 
appHes the laws^siil adntinisteis Justice. 

It embraces Beveral kauris, which rise in impor- 
tance and power bj regular gradation from the 
lowest to the highest. 

The lowest are Justices' Courts, beld in every town- 
slilp «nd city bj justices of the peace. Tlie«e hv.vejtiris- 
dictiott over canes of compantivelj' small importance. 
Either party to a salt nutr, if [lissatlsfied with a declMOU, 
carry tbe case, by what is called appeal, to tbe ueit 
higher coort, which is, in the regnlar Buries, the Circuit 
Court. 

Tbe Slate is divided into, abottt twenty diBtiicte. em- 
bracing- oanally two counties each, known as Judicial 
C't'cuits. The people of each drcuit elect a Cii'cuit 
Judge, who holds his ofitce ^i years, and whoee duty it 
is ti> preeide over the drjnit courts of his district. In most 
cases these courts are held four times a year in each oonnty. 

For eufflciont reoeons caece may bc^ carrini up from the 
circuit courts to the Supreme Court, which, aa its name 
iodlcatce, Is the hlgheet court of the State. This court 
conaieta of /'our Judges or Justices, elected by the peo- 
ple for a term of eight yearn, one being chosen every second 
year in April. 

Each coQoty has also a fh-abafe Court, held by the fhvba/e Judge, 
which has charge of mMters rtlaliofr to the estates of deceased persons . 
Cases may be appealed from this c:>art to the dnruit court. 

Municipal Courts are established by the Jj^slature in the large cities 
of the State where theie is loo much business for the ordinary courts. 
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hive no juries. 

82. Michigan is one of Ike ITniled States and ha£ s. share 
ill the General Governmeut of tlie whole country. The 
Jjegisiature elects two Senators, whose term of office is bix 
years, to represent the Stale in the Senate of the United States. 
And the people choose a certain number of men to be ttteir 
Representatives in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, who hold the office for two years. The nnmbor of these 
representatives depends upon the population of the Stat«. At 
this time, 1877, the number is nine. For the election of these 
representatives the State is divided into -amo districts dXiA \h% 
voters of each district choose one. 

Once in four years the people choose as many electors of the Proudent 
and Vice-President of the United Slates aa the Stat&baa Senators and Bepre- 
acntatives in Conferees, 

QnEsnONB.— 77. What arc the departmenls of the government t 79. Du- 
ties of the le^slative department T The SenateT The House of Repreeenta- 

tlvee? SewlonsT 78. Duticaof the executive department? 80. Of the judi- 
cial department? Describe the courts. 81. A jury. H2. United States Sena- 
tors. MembeiB of the House of Representatives. Electors of Preudent. 



LESSON XIV. 

EDUCATION. 

83. The General 'Public School ^stem of the State 
embraces several classes of schools: 

(a). The Common, Pbimarv or Ungraded District Schools. 
Of these, in 187C, there were more than 5,500. They are entirely 
free to all resident pnpils, and give instruction in the common, 
and sometimes in the lii^ier, English studies. 

(i). The Graded or Union Schools. — Of these, in 187C, 
there were about 300. They exist in all the cities and large vil- 



BTATB nOKMAL SCHOOL AT TFBILANTL 

lages; and the inhabitants of any district having more than 100 
children of school age, may establish a graded schooL In ad- 
dition to the common English studies, the higher English 
branches and sometimes other languages are taught. 

(c). The High Schools These conctitnte the highest de- 
partments of the larger graded schools, and form the connecting 
link between them and the University, for the various depart- 
ments of which they give to students a most excellent preparation. 

Tuition may be retpiired for iustruetioa in some advanced 
studies of the high sehools ; otherwise the graded schools are free. 

(rf). The State Univeksity. — This institution completes the 
general Bystem of pnblic State schools, and affords ample facilities 
for the most extended courses of academical, professional and 
technical instruction. It is practically free to all who desire to 
enjoy ils advantages, and, like all the public schools of Michigan, 
is open to both scjcos. It is located at Ann Arbor, about 40 miles 
west of Detroit. 

84. Special Schools. — In addition to the complete general 
Kystem of schools, the State supports several educationti institu- 
tions established for specific objects. Among these are : 

(o). The Agricultural College, located on a farm of 67G 
acres 3^ miles from Lansing, and designed especially to meet the 
wants of the great agricultural population of the State. 

(5). The Normal School, located at Ypsilanti, 30 miles west 
from Detroit, and established for t!ie speoial preparation of teach- 
ers for the various schools. 

(c). The Btai'e Public School, opened in 1874, at Coldwater, 
1 15 miles south west from Detroit, and designed to give iustmction 
and a temporary home to the dependent children of the State. 

{d). The In^titition fob the Eddcatiox of the Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind, located at Flint, GO miles northwest from 
Detroit. 



QOESTIONB. — 83. What classes of bcIiooIb does the eeneral scliool syslem 
embrace? (d.) What of the common schools T (i.) Of the graded schools f 
(f.) Of the high schools T (d.) Of the university T 84- What are the special 
schools, and where localedi 
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LESSON XY. 

EDUCATION— CONTINUED. 

85. School Officers. — (a). The State Supekistendent of 
Public Instruction is the highest school officer of the State and 
has a general supervision of all its educational interests. 

(A). Local atiPBRIKTENDEnrs, Babordioate to the Statf SupermtcDdcnt, 
faave B spedal aaperviuon overtlie teachciBaod ecboolB of k towiuhlp, (11 strict 

(e)' Local Boards of three Tnembcrs, elected bj the people, han* charge 
of the commou dJEtrict echonlB: and booids of six, or more, inemberB have 
charge of the graded and high schoots. In the targe dtiea the boarda oenallf 
employ a local school Baperiatendent. 

(rf). ^ Board QF.EiOHT Beokntb, elected by the people of the whole State, 
controls the Slate UniTeraity. 

(f). Tkk State Board or Agricultcrc, composed of eight memben, two 
ez-qffldo and aii appointed by the govemnr, with the approval of the Senate, 
manaKea the afikirs of the Ajcricultaral College. 

{/). The Statb Board of Education, consistltiK of three mcmhera elected 
by the people, and one, the Slato Snpeiinteadent, tx-oj^eio, has chargD of the 
Normal School. 

(g). A Board of Control, composed of three memberB, appointed by the 
governor and seoate, coutrole the Stato Public School. 

(A). A Board of Thrrb TRverEBB. also appointed, baa charge of the 
InatilulioD for the Deaf, Damb and Blind. 

86. School I^unds. — The school funds of Michigan liave all 
been derived from the proceeds of the sale of pnhlic lands, either 
national or state. The primarj' school fund, now otcf three mil- 
lions of dollars, has been accumulated from the money received 
for Section sixteen of al! the townships and from a portion of the 
receipts of the sale of "Swamp I^nds/' so-called. 

The University fund, ahont J550,000, has come from the pro- 
ceeds of two townships and a few sections of land donated by the 
General Government. 

The Agrienltnral College fund is the product of the special grant 
of lands by Congress to all the States for agricultural and technical 
schools. The fund is now about t230,000, with IC.5,000 acres of 
land still nnsold. 



The Normal School has a fund of nearly tTO,OCO, derived fh)m 
lands donated by the State. 

The entire permanent invested cducntionul funds of Michigan 
are now nearly four millions of dollars, and they will, at no distant 
day, probably reach the magnificent sum of six millions. 

The income of these funds ie only a vmall part of the amount eipeniled 
annually by thi^ people uf the t^tale For public schools. In 18T6, the cipendi- 
tun; tor edncational pnrposcs was nearly or quite live milliona of dollars, and 
the value of public echool bonaee over nine millions. 

QoEsnoxB.— 80. (n.) What is the poeidon of the State eoperintendent ? 
(J.) Local Buperinlendents ? Duties of the varloua boarda! 86. Prom what 
source have the school funde been derived T What is the amount of each 
fund 1 The whole amount ? 

LESSON XVI. 
COLLEGES AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 

87. Chartered and Private Schools.— \n addition to the 
public means of education there arc several chartered colleges and 
a considerahle number of private schools of various kinds in dif- 
ferent parta of the State. The most important of these are Adrian, 
Albion, Battle Creek, Hillsdale, Hope, Kalamazoo and Olivet Col- 
leges. To all these both sexes are admitted, and the expense of 
tuition is very small. 

Charitable, Xe/ormatory and 'Tenal Institutions.— 
88. The Michigan :4sjlMnt for the Insane is located 
at Kalamazoo. It is one of the best institutions of the kind 
in the United States. It was opened in 1859, and has re- 
ceived since that time a very large number of patients. It has 
accommodations for six hundred inmates. 

89. The pastern Asytvm for Vie Insane ia located at 
Pontiac, about 25 miles northwest from Detroit, and will accom- 
modate 300 patients. It« general plan and arrangements are sim- 
ilar to those of the institution at Kalamazoo. 

90. The Slate Seform School is stjpated at Lansing, and is 
designed to reform and educate lioys who have committed minor 
offences, 

91. The Stale House of Correction is located at Ionia, 
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and is designed to be an intermediate prison for the reception of 

the younger and less hardened criminals who may, by proper 

treatment, become honest and useful citizens. 

92, The Detroit UTouse of Correction is a local insdtutioD, belong- 
ing to the dtj of Detroit, but receives persons, both male and female, con- 
yicted of certain minor crimes, from all parts of the State. 

98, The State 'I^son is located in the city of Jackson. On 
the Ist of Dec, 1876, it contained 869 convicts. The labor of the 
<5onvicts, during some years, pays all the expenses of the institution. 

94. These iDstitntions are In chArge of special boards appointed by the govemor, and a 
general board of State commissioners has some sapenrlsion over all of them. 

Questions. — 87. Name the most important colleges. 88 What of the 
Michigan A^jlum for the Insane? 89. The Eastern Asylum? 90. The 
Reform School ? 91. State House of Correction ? 93. Detroit House of Cor- 
rection ? 98. The State Prison ? Who has charge of these institutionB ? 
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LESSON XVII. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

95. hater. — The peculiar gituation of Michigan aflTords almost 
unrivaled facilities for water communication and transportation. 
By the extended lake coast, the numerous bays and the large 
rive;^, steamboats and vessels of all kinds find easy access to most 
of the large cities. 

At some of the great lumber centres vessels can be loaded di- 
rectly from the mills ; and the great mineral districts of the Upper 
Peninsula are so little distance inland that the products of the 
mines are readily shipped to all the lake ports and to the eastern 
markets. 

Many vessels go from Michigafi waters to European ports 
through the Welland Canal and the Eiver St Lawrence. 

96. Hailroads* — The State is generally abundantly furnished 
with railroad facilities. Some of the roads first constructed were 
made and owned by the State itself; others have been aided by 
liberal grants of public lands. The opening of new railroads has, 
in some cases, helped materially in developing the resources and 
hastening the settlement of rich sections of the State. 

97^ The railroad from Toledo to Adrian was run hy horse-power in 1885, 
and by locomotives in 1836 and subsequently. The next portion of raUroad 
opened in Michigan was from Detroit to YpsUanti, in February, 1838 ; another 
section, from Detroit to Royal Oak, was opened in the autumn of the same 
year ; one from Monroe to Adrian in November, 1840. The Michigan Central 
was opened to Jackson in 1841 ; to Marshall, in 1844, and to Kalamazoo in 
1846. 

The larger portions of the railroads of the State were constructed in the 
years between 1864 and 1874 ; and the present extent of aU the roads is some- 
what more than 3,300 miles. 

Some of the most important are the Lake Shore and Michigan 

Southern, the Michigan Central, the Detroit and Milwaukee, the 

Flint and P5re Marquette, the Grand Bapids and Indiana, the 

Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw, and the Marquette, Houghton 

and Ontonagon. 

The direction, eztest and connections of these and the other road3 may be learned from 
the map. 

Qns8TiON8.->95. What is the sltnation of Michipran in respect to water 
transportation ? The situation of some of the lumber centres \ Tlie loca- 
tion of the mineral districts? By what course do vessels go from Detroit to 
Europe ? 96. What of railroad facilities ? 97. The railroads first opened in 
the State ? Miles of railroad % The most important railroads ? Ihnw and 
describe these from the map. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

PRODUCTIONS AND INDUSTRIES. 

(a). Agriculture- — 98. Agriculture is the leading industry of 
the State. Almost eveiy section of the Lower Peninsula is equally 
well adapted to several kinds of crops, so that the agricultural pro- 



ductions of Michigan are more varied than those of most of the 
neighboring States. There are about six millions of acres of 
improved land. In 1874, the products of the soil were valued at 
184,000,000. The yield of wheat was above 15,000,000 bushels ; 
of corn, 21,000,000; of other grains, 13,000,000, and of potatoes, 
14,000,000. The hay crop was 1,400,000 tons ; the clip of wool, 
7,800,000 pounds; the pork amounted to 48,500,000 poundjs; 
4,000,000 pounds of cheese and 28,000,000 pounds of butter were 
manufactured. Nearly 3,000,000 barrels of flour were manufac- 
tured, valued at $20,000,000. 

99. I^ruit is becoming one of the staple productions. The 

estimated value of the crop, in 1874, was $5,000,000. The yield 

of apples, in 1876, probably reached nearly 10,000,000 bushels. 

Berrien, Oakland and Lenawee, were the counties producing the' 

largest number of bushels. 

The counties along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan prodace immense 
quantities of peaches, pears, plums, strawberries^ and other smaU fruits, and 
constitute the " Fruit Belt " of the State. 

100. I^ire stock receives much attention. The horses and 
cattle, in 1874, were valued at $7,000,000. 

{b). Lumber. — 101. The products of the forests come next to 

the agricultural products in importance. The lumber prepared 

for the market in 1874 was valued at $45,000,000. 

The State afibrds nearly every variety of timber trees found in this lati- 
tude. The white pine is the most abundant and most yaluable. In some 
localities excellent Norway pine is found. The white oak is also highly 
prized. Black walnut and white and black ash are used for many purposes. 
Among the other trees axe the maple, beech, cherry, elm, hickory, hemlock, 
cedar, and in a few places some spruce and chestnut. 

102. The area still covered with timber is nearly 13,000,000 of 
acres. 

The State is divided into three great ** timber districts" by east 
and west lines. The first line is drawn about on the Hne of the 
Detroit and Milwaukee railroad ; the second from Alpena, on Lake 
Huron, across to Grand Traverse Bay. The counties south of the 
Detroit and Milwaukee road produce the hard woods, and but 
little pine. The part of the State between the twro lines embraces 
most of the pine lands. That portion of the Lower Peninsula 
north of the second line and the Upper Peninsula — with the 
exception of the Menomonee Valley, which has a large quantity of 
good pine — furnish mostly the other woods mentioned, and but 
little pine. 

103. The great pine region is divided into several minor districts. 
The Saffifiaw Valley, including Saginaw and Bay counties, 

forms one district. 

The Shore of Lake Huron, including all the territory 
along the lake from the Saginaw Valley to Cheboygan, constitutes 
a second. 

The Valleys of the Grand, Muskegon and Manistee 
rivers form a third ; and the lands immediately adjacent to the 
railroads make a fourth. A few localities outside these districts 
produce considerable lumber of various kinds. 

104. The Saginaw Valley produced, in 1876, nearly 600,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 219,000,000 shingles, and a large quantity of oak Umber and stares. 
The entire lumber product of the State, In 1874, was near three billions of 
feet. The counties haying the largest lumber interests are Bay and Sagi- 
naw on the east shore, and Muskegon, Manistee and Ottawa on the west. 

The total amount of capital invested in the lumber business in 
the Stato \k between 28 and 30 million dollars, and the number of 

*' saw mills " about 1,600. 

Questions.— 98. What is the leading industry of Michigan ? Acres of 
improved land? Value or amount of products? Wheat? Corn? Other 
grains? Potatoes? Hay? Wool? Pork? Butter and cheese? Flour? 
99. Fruit? Fruit belt? 100. Live stock? 101. Value of lumber in 1874? 
Kinds of woods? 103. Area of limber? 103. Timber distric s? 104. Capi- 
tal invested ? 
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LESSON XIX, 

'PRODUCTIONS AND INDUSTRIES— CONTINUED. 

{c). Mining. — 105. Joining is the third in importance of the 
indnstrial interests of Michigan. 
The products of the mines, in 1875, were Talued at 116,000,000. 

(a). Coffer. — 106. Tbe existence of native copper along the south shore of 
Lake Superior was known to the early French explorers. Subsequent dis- 
Goverieft have proved that copper mining was carried on there long ages 
before the country was explored by Europeans, and even before it was inhab- 
ited by the present Indian races. Some of the old mines have been opened, 
and large numbers of ^tone hammers ond other ancient tools have been found. 
Of the people who did tliis mining, we have no knowledge. 

107. The first modem effort at copper mining was made by an 
English company, in 1771, on the Ontonagon Eiver. The enter- 
prise proved a failure, and no further operations were attempted 
until 1845. The deyelopment of the mines went on very slowly 
and without profit for several years. The yalue of the copper 
produced from 1845 to the close of 1857 was only $9,000,000. 
Since that time the development has been more rapid, and the 
Upper Peninsula has become one of the greatest copper-producing 
regions of the world. For several years the annual export of 
copper has been valued at about $8,000,000. 

108. The copper territory, with an average width of three 
miles, extends along nearly parallel with the lake shore for about 
120 miles, and is divided into three districts, (a) The Keweenaw 
Point district; (i) the Portage Lake and Ontonagon district ; (c) 
and Isle Eoyale. The whole area is nearly 160,000 acres, of which 
but a very small portion has yet been occupied. 

(J). Iron.'— 109. The existence of any considerable amount of 
iron in Upper Michigan was first established in 1844. The first 
iron-mining company was organized in 1845, but regular shipments 
of ore did not commence until 1856. In that year 7,000 tons 
were shipped. From that date the production of iron-ore and 
pig-iron has increased very rapidly. Michigan is now the second 
State in the Union in respect to the production of iron. The 
iron-ore shipped from the Lake Superior mines in 1873 amounted 
to 1,100,000 tons. The total amount of ore produced from the 
opening of the mines to 1875, was 9,250,000 tons; 600,000 tons 
of pig-iron were manufactured during the saiq^ period* 

110. The iron region, developed up to this time, is about a hundred miles 
in length and six or seven miles in width, extending from the eastern part of 
Marquette county to Keweenaw Bay. This is usually called, as a whole, the 
"Marquette Iron District or Region," but it has several minor subdivisions 
known as the Negaunee, Micbigammi, Escanaba and L'Anse districts. 

Another district, of which little is known, is found in the western part of 
Ontonagon county ; and a third great district, as yet but little developed, is 
situated in Menomonee county. 

QuBSTiONB.— ia5. Importance of mining? Value of products in 1875? 
106. Ancient mines ? Vfl, iilist modem efforts ? Development of the mines? 
Copper territory ? Districts? 109. Early iron mining ? Ore produced? Pig 
iron ? 110. The iron region ? Districts ? 
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LESSON XX. 

PRODUCTIONS AND INDUSTRIES-CONTINUED. 

(rf). Salt. — 111. Salt springs were known to exist in the State 
from a >ery early period, and some borings were made for brine in 
1838. Wells were sunk at various places between that time and 
1859, but with poor success. The first paying well was opened in 
1860 in the Saginaw Valley, and in that year 4,000 barrels of salt 
were manufactured. 

In 1|76, 1,462,729 barrels were produced. 



Most of the salt works are in Saginaw and Bay counties, and are carried 
on in connection with the manufacture of lumber, the refuse from the mills 
supplying an abundance of cheap fuel. 

(«). Other Mineral PRonucts.— 112. <70<z/ is found in several localities, 
but not in large quantities nor of the best quality. It has been mined to a 
limited extent at Corunna, Jackson and Williamston. 

113. Slate is quarried on Huron Buy, J 2 miles from L'Anse, in the Upper 
Peniusula, of a superior quality. It is found also at other points, and prom- 
ises to become an important product. 

114. Gypsum \% found in various parts of the State. The 
most extensive deposit yet discovered is at Grand Hapids, in Kent 
county. An excellent mine has also been opened at Alabaster, in 
Iosco county. Ground into "plaster," it is used for both agricul- 
tural and mechanical purposes. In 1876, 33,000 tons of common 
plaster were produced, and 100,000 barrels of calcined plaster. 

115. Grindstones are quarried along the northern shore of Huron 
coimty. 

116. I^uildhtg Stones are quarried and shipped from Marquette, and 
from several other localities. Some of these are pronounced as good as any in 
the United States. 

117. Silver and Gold have both been found in the Lake Superior mines, 
the first in considerable quantities. Ztead has also been minod to a small 
extent. 

(/). Fish. — 118. The Great Lakes, the interior small lakes and 
the rivers of Michigan, furnish a great variety and great abun- 
dance of most excellent fish. The early exploi^rs gave glowing 
accounts of the iish caught at the Falls of the St. Mary's River 
and at other points. 

Some of the most valuable are the white fish, trout, black baes, white bacs 
lake herring, sturgeon, pickerel, pike, grayling, suckers, and carp. Many 
other species are found. The white fish and Mackinaw trout are especially 
excellent, and the black bass is also a great favorite with many lovers of good 
fish. The salmon trout and grayling are the best of the small fish. 

119. The lake fisheries form an important business, and during 
some seasons are highly productive. 2,000 men are employed on 
the fisheries of Lake Michigan alone. The amount of fish taken 
in the Great Lakes in some single years is between 30 and 40 
millions of pounds. 

The precise proportion of this taken in Michigan waters cannot 
be determined. 

The fisheries of Grand Haven produced, in 1875, 1,185,000 pounds, chiefly 
white fish and trout, valued at more than $52,000. 22,000 barrels were taken 
along the Saginaw river, bay and shore. 

120. In 1873 aboard of commissioners was created by the Leg- 
islature "to increase the product of the fisheries.'* This board 
have established two fish ** hatcheries," and have distributed an 
immense number of young fish through the rivers and lakes of 
the State. 

The importance and value of this experiment cannot yet be determined. 
If successful, the 89,000 square mUes of Michigan fishing grounds will 
become highly productive with little expense. 

Questions.— 111. What of early efibrts to make salt ? First paying well ? 
Amount produced? Location of the salt-works? 112. Coat? 118. Slirte? 
114. Gypsum? 115. Grindstones? Il8. Building stones? 117. SUver? 
Gold? Lead ? 118. Some of the most valuable fish ? 110. Importance of 
the lake fisheries ? 120. Action of the legislature ? Area of fishing grounds ? 
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PRODUCTIONS AND INDUSTRIES-CONTINUED. 

(^). Manufactures.~121. The manufactures connected with 
the great leading industries have been already described. Only a 
few statements of a general character are necessary under this head. 

The total amount of capital invested in manufactures in the 
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LESSON XXII. 
TIES, CITIES, AKD TOWRS. 
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felropoiis. — 124. Detroit, the commerdal metmpolie 
[Ichiiraii, U located on the wpBt bank nf the Detroit River, 
IjkSo St. Clalr and 30 from Uke Erie. flTO rnilcn from 
W>m Oilcagn. It was foanded in ITOI. Durlna- the first 
;ei>ce its growth wm ftlnw, the population, in 18)0, bein^ 
I Uie last K! yf«ce it hu mad? rapid advanoemcnt in cuni' 
I cod poptda^on. In I8T4, the population was more than 



100.000, and the capital invested In inaniiCaatareti and the jobbing trade was 
fully $2^,000,000. The amount of capital employed in the various branchee 
of retail trade and in the shipping buBinoK wan very lar^. 

lla location is pleasant and healthful, and its means ot communlcatkin vrith 
all parts of the State and with every eection of the country, buth by nat«i and 
by railroads, are unaurpaeaed. 

lis publi: iuBtitutiona and pnbUc buildiuss are excellent. The City Hall 
)b one of the finest and louet suuBianiiat builiUngs in the country. 

7'he Capital, — 129. Iitutging, the poti:ical capiial, la situated ontlie 
Grand River in the northweei oomer of Ingham county. 8S miles from 
Detrdt. It became the seat of (^ovenimeDt in 1847. It was, at that time, au 
almost unbroken wilderness, with uo tolerable means of communication with 
other parts of the State, and with a popnlatioa of only 88 persons in the whole 
towosliip. 

The city is well laid ont and is rapidly Improving In all respects. It has 
now good railroad omnmunicatious, and. In 1874, had .a population of abnut 
7,600. 

The Slate Refbtm School is located utiar the city, and the Agricultural Col- 
lege is 3t miles east. 

The new Statu Capitol, an elt^cant building, Is an ornament to the city and 
an lionor to the Statu. 

130. Lake Hhore Cities and Totftu. 

WecoDiniaiKe at the aodthwoet comer of th« Stale. 

New Buffllo Is the ezlremo aouthwestem town. 

St. Joseph, 27 miles north, is at the mouth of the rivei of tjte same 
name, and has a very large fi^it trade. * 

Benton Harbor is near St. Josepli. 

SotitA Ifaren, at the mouth of Stack lUver, la the l«rmlnuB of the 
Kalamazoo and South Haven Railroad. 

Siugatuck ie at the mouth of the Kalamasoo Biver. 

Grand Haven, at the month of Grand River, is the terminoB of the , 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad, 189 miles from DetrtHt, 110 from Chicago, 
by water, and 80 from Milwaukee. 

Grand Xapids, altboogh between 80 and 40 niUee up the Grand River, 
is properly a lake dty, and also an Important railroad centre. It has a mafi- 
Dlncent water-power and very large mnnufarturing estabiislimenta. The pro- 
ducts of. its manufactoric^ in 1874, was valued at |.^,fl00,000. The value of 
furniture alone, manubctunid in 1876, was |1,-500,000. It produced, in 1876, 
3e,.575.000 feet of lomber. Its Urpeura beds yield a large amount of phiBl«r. 
It is 157 milee fhun Detroit. The population, in 1674, was £6,000, 

Muskegon, at the month of Muek^n River, baa a large lumber trade, 
and, in 1874, had a population of 8,'iOIX Ila distance from 'Detroit is l&O 
miles, and from Chicago, by rail. 192 tnilee. 

Pentwater and Ludington are north of Muskegon, the latter being the 
terminus of the flint and Fere Marquct'.e Railroad. 

Manistee, at the mouth of the Manistee Biver, 280 miles from Detroit, 
is a great lumber centre. 

Frankfort ie 30 miles further north. 

Traverse City, at the month of Boardraan River, at the head of the 
weet aria of Qrand Traverse Bav. is the lermlnuB of a branch of the Grand 
Rapide and Indiana Railroad, 277 miles from Detroit, and has a delightful 
climate in summer. 

¥)!to»ke^, 
pruicnt termm 

Mackinaw City, a little village at the narroweat point of the Btralts, Is the 
pros[)ective terminua of the great north and south tailruad lineaof tlie Stale. 

Mackinaw, on the Island of Mackinaw, about 860 miles from Detroit 
and 400 from Chicago, is a fkmona aummer resort. 

Cheboygan, at the mouth of Chcbovgan River, Alpena, on Thunder Bay, 
330 miles from Detroit. East Tawas anJ Tnwas City, near the mouth of Tawasii 
River, are all interestod largely in the lumber business. 

Alabaster produces ICrge quaotitiea of plaHer from lie gypaum beda. 

'Sfiy City, on the cast side of the Saginaw River. 4 mile* from its mouth, 
and 10^ milM frum Detroit, haa excellent ficilitiea, by water and raUioads, for 
commeroe, and U largely engaged in manufactures, chiefly of lumber and Bait. 

The capital invested in mauufactures, hi 1874. was $4,000,000; and the 
product of lumber was 350.000,000 feet, and of salt 500,000 barrels. In 1874, 
the population waa 14.000. 

'"the Hagiiiaws" are really lake dtl.s. althongb a few roilee further 
up the river. 

Sast Saginaw, on the east dde of the Sagii:aw River, about 16 miles 
froin Its mouth. Iiaa good water communications and its railroads give ready 
access lo all parte of the State. It Is one of the great lumber centers of eastern 
Michigan, producing annually an immense quantity of pine lumber, lath, 
ahlnglea and oak timber and slavea. It ia alao very lar^lr Interested in the 
production of salt, of which Saginaw county produced, In 1874, fully 500,000 
barrels. 

The popnlation, in 1874, was 17,000. 

SagiHaw City, on the opposite mde of the river and 2 miles fcrlher up, 
is directly connected with East Saginaw by a street railway, and has the same 
general character, buiuncee fucilititx and iiiduxiriea. The population, '*' 1874, 
was lOflOO. ' , 
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